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Preface 

“Where Is My Vote?” 


Today, there is a broad public movement committed to democracy 
in Iran. It is supported and sometimes opposed by a diverse spectrum of 
Iranians from nearly every walk of life for a wide and changing variety of 
reasons. The vivid and widely publicized images of mass demonstrations do 
not represent merely a spontaneous adventure in public action, but also a 
coherent and self-conscious politics that has evolved within the Iranian pub¬ 
lic sphere over a long time. Historically, Iranians have tended to assert their 
political presence in public when they come to believe that their rights are 
being openly violated and their voices silenced by existing authority. Recent 
events in the Islamic Republic of Iran—young Iranians demonstrating peace¬ 
fully en masse and risking their lives in the streets to demand, “Where is my 
vote?—reveal the continuity of this Iranian tradition of appearing in “public” 
and “shaming” the authorities. 

It is significant that the central demand of the protestors focused on then- 
lost rights, which referred in this case to their missing votes. They demanded 
that the authorities respect their rights and shamed those in power for 
breach of the social and moral contract underpinning the social world. This 
tradition of democracy in the streets has been a consistent and powerful 
aspect of Iranian protest movements throughout modern times, and it con¬ 
stitutes an extended narrative of direct popular action in the Iranian public 
consciousness. 

The post-election events in Iran are to a considerable extent consistent 
with previous social events in the long history of struggle for democracy 
by modern Iranians. This book makes two central arguments about such 
moments in the popular democratic tradition in Iran. First, these moments 
illuminate the historical background to contemporary Iranian events, and, 
second, the specific nature of this long-standing democratic tradition is best 
understood through temporally grounded and concrete social analysis rather 




than timeless speculative abstraction anchored in the “universal” philosophi¬ 
cal assumptions of Eurocentric modernity. 

The exciting and serious public mobilization both during the recent Ira¬ 
nian election campaign, and the mass demonstrations that followed in the 
wake of the bitterly disappointing rigged outcome, are in themselves impor¬ 
tant social phenomena that should he carefully studied and analyzed in order 
to attain a more sophisticated understanding of Iranian society today and the 
broader Iranian historical tradition of protest. The nature of these protests, it 
will be noted, has always been very creative and advanced, influenced by the 
diversity of Iranian democratic traditions and, more importantly, by a wide 
array of cosmopolitan sensibilities. In the Constitutional period, activists 
used the printing press and the newspapers; in the National Front period— 
the golden age for Iranian newspapers—published dialogue and debate 
through multiple channels was a ubiquitous feature of the public sphere; and 
in the 1979 Revolution cassette tapes played an important role in communi¬ 
cating the Ayatollah Khomeinis message. In recent post-election events, the 
use of Twitter, Facebook, and so on, is merely an updated version of what 
Iranians did during previous national protest movements. Therefore it would 
be a mistake to suggest that it was IT technology that enabled Iranians to 
mobilize in public on this occasion. Rather, it is the strongly engrained tradi¬ 
tion of public and open social protest in modern Iran that made it possible. 

Since the mid-nineteenth century, Iranians have demonstrated their will¬ 
ingness to express their dissatisfaction with the state and their desire for the 
rule of law and democracy by publicly and courageously challenging the 
excesses and arrogance of the various governments they have resisted, con¬ 
structed, struggled with, suffered, and lived under. This pluralistic and gener¬ 
ally nonviolent practice has grounded its expressions of protest in recognized 
traditional structures via mass sit-ins ( bastnishini ) and strikes in the bazaars 
and other popular public locations. The political tradition of peaceful mass 
mobilization started with the Tobacco Revolt of 1891-92 and culminated in 
the seminal Constitutional Revolution of 1906. It was again powerfully man¬ 
ifested in the National Front Movement (1951-53) under Mohammed Moss¬ 
adegh—a self-proclaimed intellectual and political heir to the Constitutional 
Movement—who led the campaign to nationalize Iranian oil. Finally, the 
popular democratic tradition of public protest in Iran saw its most famous 
and radical moment in the Revolution of 1979. This time, Iranians broke vio¬ 
lently with the tradition of reformism that had characterized popular politics 
and introduced a new ideological strain by appealing to religious authentic¬ 
ity as a road to national salvation. Each of these powerful movements had a 
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mass base that cut across a politically, ethnically, and economically diverse 
spectrum of the population, and maintained intellectual links with demo¬ 
cratic forces in other countries both in the West and elsewhere (India, Egypt, 
Turkey, Japan, and so on). In each of these events Iranians in the major urban 
areas participated in large numbers, and important segments of the govern¬ 
ment elite and the ulema also joined the protests. 

In light of this history, then, there is nothing surprising about the dra¬ 
matic events of today—they are part of a pattern of public protest in Ira¬ 
nian politics going back to the late nineteenth century. Viewed concretely 
and sociologically, these quick and largely spontaneous mass demonstrations 
in Iran offer new insights into the meaning of democracy today—as a long¬ 
standing cumulative development among the broad Iranian public, rooted 
in public practice, struggling against an uneven global space-time of multi- 
centered politics interconnected in complex ways on a variety of scales. 

It is hardly surprising to see a massive movement for democratic change 
in Iran today. What is happening in Iran is a broad multiclass reform move¬ 
ment, touched off economically by massive unemployment among the youth 
(as much as 70 percent within the 15-29 age group, which makes up 35 per¬ 
cent of the population, where one out of every two female university gradu¬ 
ates cannot find a job). Politically, it is a massive, peaceful protest movement 
calling for the broad democratization of the system and reform of the exist¬ 
ing institutions in society. Like similar movements in the history of Iran, it is 
represented by a cross-section of Iranians from the poor to the middle class, 
the religious to the secular, the lay people to the clergy, and so on. The roots 
of this movement he in the powerful democratic Second Khordad reform 
movement which has been going on for almost two decades, and is grounded 
in the historicahy broader movement of public protest described above. 

Therefore, it cannot be seen as a sudden “lightning flash” except from 
the most historicahy amnesic perspective. The present reform movement 
in Iran started shortly after the end of the Iran-Iraq war (1980-88), and 
clearly announced its aspirations to build democracy, establish the rule 
of law, and realize a society where people can live honorably as citizens. 
All these aims are consistent with the tradition of the 1906 Constitutional 
Movement. Historically these aims have been undermined by both modern 
totalitarian Islamist and secular authoritarian ideologies. The mass political 
mobilization over the “missing votes” must be read within the context of 
this broader historical discourse in which the struggle for democracy and 
the rule of law has been waged against both such authoritarian ideologies 
and political regimes. 
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Chapter 5 of this book presents extensive interviews conducted in Tehran 
in the summer and fall of 2008 with prominent religious intellectuals who 
participated in both the 1979 Revolution and the Second Khordad reform 
movement, providing a concrete and detailed picture for the reader of the 
intellectual and political background of recent events unfolding in Iran. 
These discussions show not only the historical pattern of the popular demo¬ 
cratic tradition in Iran, but also the ways in which public struggles for a more 
democratic nation have been repeatedly transformed either into highly dan¬ 
gerous forms of “Islamist” populist demagoguery or arrogant “Westerniza¬ 
tion” schemes from above. All these false roads and roads of genuine prom¬ 
ise, both well trodden in modern Iran, are visible to anyone willing to learn 
from the experiences of modern Iranians in their ongoing struggle to build a 
just and independent nation. 

The metaphysical and essentialist explanation, by contrast, applied uni¬ 
formly and abstractly to national situations everywhere (mostly by Western 
academics and the mainstream media) permits all number of explanations— 
all of them more fanciful than empirical. For example, the comparison of 
what is happening in Iran today to the Eastern European Velvet Revolu¬ 
tions of the 1980s and later reflects the unrealistic dream of a universally tri¬ 
umphant liberal capitalism in which “Islam” replaces “communism” as the 
archetypal foe of human freedom. Such views are in turn linked, by some 
on the left, to further blurry notions about the centrality of CIA interven¬ 
tion, conspiracies, and unfounded claims about the arrogant pretensions of 
the Iranian “middle class” as the unique engine fueling the protests, as Pal¬ 
estinian intellectual Azmi Bishara and American James Petras have recently 
argued. Such views falsely reduce what is an empirically demonstrable mul¬ 
ticlass popular movement to the limited machinations of a theoretically 
imagined “middle class,” and dubiously attribute to Ahmadinejad the role of 
spokesman for the Iranian poor and popular classes. 

The tendency to uncritically praise an authoritarian demagogue because 
of supposed “authenticity” (his populist rhetoric) and “anti-imperialism” (his 
attacks on the West) is one of the major intellectual failings of the left today. 
We have also heard foggy, unfounded ideas about the demonstrations being 
an attempt to return to some “pure source” of the 1979 Islamic Revolution, 
as Slavoj Zizek has recently written. Zizek, relying on attractive theoretical 
constructions such as the “return of the repressed,” entirely passes over the 
empirical complexity of Iranian mass movements and politics since the 1979 
Revolution, to the point where he even fails to differentiate between secular 
and Islamist elements in the Revolution. We must beware of elegant and eso- 
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teric theoretical language that, despite its attractiveness and loftiness, in fact 
masks the complex empirical reality evident to any serious observer. When 
metaphysical or essentialist explanations are given priority, usually in the 
name of an imagined and second-hand theoretical construct such as “com¬ 
munity” or the “people,” we lose sight of the highly complex and temporal 
weh of institutions, groups, social relations, and ideas that create the frame¬ 
work for strategically mobilized mass movements. 

The experience of mass political mobilization in Iran is historically spe¬ 
cific. An important but poorly understood fact that needs to be emphasized 
is that Iranians historically prefer reform of existing political institutions to 
total change —this is why important figures in the modern history of Iran 
are known as “reformers.” During the Constitutional period—even when 
the movement reached its most radical phase—Iranians overwhelmingly 
demanded a return to the rule of law and limited monarchy, without seriously 
challenging the Qajar dynasty. This mass movement eventually succeeded in 
establishing a constitutional state within the framework of the ruling Qajar 
monarchy. Similarly, Mossadegh, as the leader of the nationalization move¬ 
ment, was working within the political framework of the Pahlavi government 
in order to both nationalize the oil industry and develop a more democratic 
system for Iran. Although the radical outcome of the 1979 Revolution was 
visibly at odds with this reformist historical narrative, this was largely the 
culmination of many decades of unfulfilled struggle to reform the political 
system. Only when all the doors for peaceful reform were definitively closed 
did the Revolution become the sole means of bringing about the changes 
sought by the people and their leaders. 

The popular social and political movements of the late 1980s in Eastern 
Europe known as the Velvet Revolution, by contrast, were decidedly outside 
the existing political regime. Their declared goal was to overthrow the ruling 
state in favor of a new beginning. The activists saw communism as uncondi¬ 
tionally bankrupt. In Iran the reform and democratic movements are trying 
to create a more open, transparent, and democratic political system through 
existing institutions. Because many of the movement’s leaders are themselves 
members of the existing elite and are committed to reformist ends, we can¬ 
not identify such a clear dichotomy between the inside and the outside in 
these events. The upsurge of recent political conflict in Iran therefore specifi¬ 
cally addressed the election crisis as a failing within the system, while also 
being more broadly concerned with the defense of public democratic rights 
as manifested in the noncounting of people’s votes. There is no evidence of 
a public conspiracy to abolish the existing political system—as in the Velvet 
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Revolution—so much as an effort to correct flaws in the Islamic Republic 
as measured by a publicly held democratic standard that has evolved over a 
period of time through continued struggle. 

At a broader level, the Iranian democratic tradition of public protest 
undermines the widely received metaphysical notions of historical develop¬ 
ment and essentialist ideas about Islam inherited from twentieth-century 
development discourse—the eighteenth-century Enlightenment ideal of a 
totalizing “perfection,” linked to Western colonialism and the universal claim 
of Western modernity, which mutated into Hegelian historicism and Com- 
tean positivism, and informed the standard “common sense” line on national 
development during the 1960s and 1970s. This linear historical episteme of 
development is characterized by a system of well-known binaries, with tradi¬ 
tional religious belief inherently opposed to modern secularism—an echo of 
the French revolutionary experience—as the fundamental driving force of all 
historical nation making and progress. 

The conflict in contemporary Iran, and the tradition of multiclass popular 
protest underlying it, does not bear out this secular intellectual dogma. It 
is not concerned essentially with “Islam versus secularism,” or “traditional 
versus modern society,” or even with the “lay people versus the clerical estab¬ 
lishment.” The popular protest arises from the perception of Iranians across 
the spectrum that their democratic rights are being routinely violated by the 
existing governing regime. Participants of the movement include members 
of the ruling elite as well as the Shi'a ulama, in addition to secular individu¬ 
als and groups. A large number of women from different social backgrounds 
also participated. All these elements in the current democratic movement 
are vocally united in condemning the military- and state-controlled media 
for trying to suppress them. This expression of democratic will does not fit 
into the conventional narrative of democratic modernity as the triumph of 
secular forces over the fading vestiges of religion, or the stark inside/outside 
construction of totalizing visions of utopia. 

In a liberating way, then, contemporary events in Iran present a sharp 
contrast to the current theoretical paradigm in Western academia and the 
media on the nature of social and political change in Islamic societies. The 
discrepancy between this paradigm and unfolding events on the ground is 
the subject of the first chapter of this book. At the most elementary level, 
beyond the confusion of inherited ideological veils, it is clear that Iranians 
are intrepidly defending basic rights they feel to be their birthright as human 
beings. While their actions are certainly consistent with the best elements 
of the historical Enlightenment tradition, people in Iran are not concerned 
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about whether democracy is a liberal and Western idea, or whether or not 
Islam is compatible with democracy In light of real events taking place in 
Iran these questions come across as artificial and trite academic obsessions, 
and the answers are being supplied in daily practice, directly before our eyes. 
The Iranian demonstrators certainly know what they want and are doing 
their best to get it, on the basis of their considerable historical experience 
of both the best and the worst that human political reality is capable of. The 
mass movement for democracy in Iran today reflects a gradually acquired 
wealth of experience, gained through painful trial and error and evolving 
techniques of popular political action. 

Ultimately, no side in the current Iranian situation is monolithic—in 
contrast to so many prevailing theoretical assumptions about the “nature” 
of Islam, or the middle class, the secularists, and so on. Whether it is Islam 
or different social classes, these general categories are only represented by 
specific protesters on the one hand and those who are seeking to suppress 
them on the other. There is no Manichean divide separating the forces of 
light from the forces of darkness. There is no evidence that any of these cat¬ 
egories is an abstract unit capable of being defined by a timeless essence. 
Therefore, those who persist in trying to argue that this is a movement per¬ 
petrated exclusively by the middle class, or by secular forces, against the poor 
or the Islamically minded, are engaging in an elaborate fantasy. None of the 
leaders of this moment—Mousavi, Karoubi, Khatami, and many others— 
represents bourgeois secularism in Iran. Nor, by a bewildering leap of the 
imagination, is the other side, the poor mass of Iranians, upholding time¬ 
less religious customs. This is a movement about democracy and all kinds of 
people are both for and against it for a wide variety of reasons, from nearly 
every walk of life. We must therefore make every effort to view these events 
with an open mind, remaining as close as possible to events as they transpire 
on the ground, while also remembering their place within a broader context 
of Iranian mass movements which have included the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, women and men, and the intellectuals and the masses in 
all their diversity. 
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Introduction 

Democracy and Culture 


This book offers a sociological perspective on the history of the 
struggle to achieve modernity and democracy in contemporary Iran. It 
argues that Islam, as a religion and cultural practice, and democracy, as a 
nonviolent way to organize political order, are both socially rooted and can 
be best understood and reconciled within a sociological and institutionally 
grounded perspective. This contrasts with the dominant current of thought 
among many prominent Iranian intellectuals, a discourse which argues that 
“Islamic culture” rests on an archaic set of fixed ideas and beliefs inherently 
hostile to democratization in Iran. The thinkers of this school argue that a 
radical philosophical critique of the history of ideas is called for as a funda¬ 
mental prerequisite both to resolve the present political crisis and ensure the 
future well-being of the country. 

The paradigm of epistemic revolution, or science pursuing absolute 
detachment by representing the world in terms of exactly determined par¬ 
ticulars, was historically formulated by Enlightenment philosopher Pierre- 
Simon Laplace (1749-1827), who aimed to “embrace in the same formula the 
movements of the largest bodies in the universe and . . . the lightest atoms: 
nothing would be uncertain for it, and the future, like the past, would be 
present to the eyes.” 1 This is an earlier variation on the Hegelian vision of 
Absolute Mind, or a complete scientific knowledge of the universe cap¬ 
tured in a single perception contained in the present moment. In its politi¬ 
cal extension, the reductive program of the Laplacean fallacy based itself 
on comprehensive claims about the world that left no place—or need— for 
public liberties. Regarding political means, it entailed the violent idea that 
“political action is necessarily shaped by force.” This Laplacean tendency has 
led through a “complex historical movement... along a number of mutually 
related lines” to the “establishment in our time of the scientific method as 
the supreme interpreter of human affairs.” The resulting “objectivist ideal”— 




based on “absolutely impersonal knowledge” or a “picture of the universe in 
which we ourselves are absent”—is, according to Michael Polanyi, a “menace 
to all cultural values, including those of science.” 2 

Indeed, from the Soviet experiment to the secular modernizing regime of 
Kemal Ataturk, the underlying Laplacean paradigm tended throughout the 
twentieth century to produce unlimited state powers in order to permit the 
total reshaping of society, including its commonly held notions of truth. A 
program of such totalizing dimensions rejects democracy as a means— how¬ 
ever much it envisions its actions in terms of an emancipating democratic 
end. This book will argue against such visions of “epistemological revolution,” 
instead presenting the case for a more modest sociological perspective on 
the politics of democratization grounded in everydayness rather than flam¬ 
boyantly imagined philosophical visions of total change seeking to attack the 
whole design along either Heideggerian “culturalist” or “scientific” utopian 
lines. The first raises “culture” to an absolute political principle, while the 
second reduces it to a marginal “subjectivity.” 

By contrast, a sociological or institutional perspective would prioritize 
fixed and mutually reinforcing institutional arrangements guaranteeing 
instrumental freedoms such as: political freedom/civil rights, which provide 
opportunities to determine who should govern (voting rights) and the possi¬ 
bility of criticizing authorities (via the press, political parties, and so on); eco¬ 
nomic facilities, which provide opportunities to utilize economic resources 
for the purpose of consumption, production, and exchange (including dis¬ 
tributional considerations); social opportunities, referring to arrangements 
for education, health care, and other factors that influence the individual’s 
freedom to live better; transparency guarantees, or the freedom to interact 
under guarantees of disclosure and lucidity to prevent corruption or finan¬ 
cial irresponsibility; and protective security to provide a social safety net in 
the face of possible deprivation caused by material changes. 3 Such an insti¬ 
tutional matrix is the basis for popular political participation in government 
and shared power in civil society, or a democratic politics of the temporal 
and the everyday. Although concerned in principle with the free agency of 
people, such an institutional matrix is not aligned per se with a particular 
cultural or philosophical outlook as deciding the meaning of public life. Nor 
does it need to “transcend” culture. 

This work analyzes in detail the developments in modern Iranian thought 
which have created the tendency to imagine democracy and modernity 
philosophically in terms of total cultural transformation or epistemic rup¬ 
ture, and argues against this tendency. The argument presented for the role 
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of sociology is linked to a broader set of debates concerning the nature 
of modernity. These include becoming other from the self as an aspect of 
the Enlightenment and cosmopolitanism, the proper nature of the relation 
between the private and public spheres within democratic modernity, the 
various historical patterns of belief and reason between the secular and 
secularism, and ultimately the very character of the democratic under¬ 
taking for contemporary developing societies. All these options stand 
between dreams of total epistemological revolution and the everyday nuts 
and bolts of democratic institutions and the reform of traditional cultural 
inheritance. 

The Philosophical Debates 

This work operates in part on the level of certain philosophical debates, 
including the relation of alternative conceptions of scientific truth to the 
problems of ethics, the nature of the historical dialectic between modernity 
and tradition, and the proper place of religious belief and experience. These 
debates are part of the so-called “linguistic turn,” in which the Enlighten¬ 
ment’s universal critique finally extended its corrosive powers of skeptical 
doubt to language itself. We may identify three such fronts where varying 
threads within the Enlightenment battled with one another and Counter- 
Enlightenment undercurrents also made significant interventions. These 
moments of conflict mixed specifically modern epistemic, existential, and 
political problems, concerned with modern science and technology, the 
nation-state and power sharing, with crucial issues of a more personal nature 
such as community, tradition, and belonging. 

First, on the phenomenological front, Husserl attempted to counter Pla¬ 
tonic theories of rationalism and representation, as well as positivism, by 
identifying the “life world” through reflective attentiveness to “lived expe¬ 
rience.” He aimed, in characteristic Enlightenment fashion, to reveal the 
universal “structures of consciousness” independently from received and 
unexamined presuppositions and beliefs. The intended result from Husserl’s 
point of view was the basis for a new philosophy equal to modern science 
in its objective rigor. The effort, though fascinating, failed. The actual and 
unintended result over the long term was to split Continental from Anglo- 
American philosophy, and usher in a diverse intellectual and political move¬ 
ment committed to language or culture as the limit of politics and reality. 
In constructing the “life world” Husserl deemed language an all-important 
dimension of meaningful experience and examined it as something “lived 
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through” rather than studied from the third person. He believed, falsely as it 
turned out, that he would lay bare a universal a priori grammar. 

Heidegger subsequently shifted the focus of the phenomenological “life 
world” from consciousness to being, declaring scientific consciousness an 
impotent and peripheral moment in a larger existential or personal reality 
of unconscious habitus and unfathomable mystery. Within this context, for 
Heidegger language became a potent force of spiritual revelation, political 
transformation, and community reintegration, or roots. In this paradoxical 
story the modern yearning for an a priori epistemic basis for scientific cer¬ 
tainty ironically was transformed into a philosophically sophisticated form 
of ethnic, nationalist, political revivalism. If the debate at the philosophical 
level seems remote, its implications in the political realm are significant and 
grave for secular and democratic modes of organization. 

The second and somewhat related thread in the “linguistic turn” concerns 
the influence of Ferdinand Saussure and his insistence that “difference,” as 
the basis for all meaning, destroys any possibility of unitary or finished iden¬ 
tity. This point of view was very damaging for inherited Platonic modes of 
conceiving of hierarchic meaning not only for the “givenness” of nature but 
also for modern political reality from the French Revolution to European 
colonialism to gender and race relations. Rejecting the traditional corre¬ 
spondence theory of meaning, or representation, in which language refers 
to fixed objects in the world, Saussure argued that meanings are differential. 
Language does not correspond to units given in nature, but to the arbitrary 
relation between signifier and signified that is specific in nuanced form to 
each and every language. As no language is privileged above the rest in hav¬ 
ing true access to reality, the meanings stored in language exist in a fluid 
network that is largely cultural and historical. Meaning is therefore by impli¬ 
cation essentially open. Saussure hoped in Enlightenment fashion to identify 
the synchronic or structural base of all human language beneath the shift¬ 
ing surfaces, rejecting the traditional diachronic or historical approach to 
linguistics. He argued, extending the Enlightenment critique to the limits of 
language itself, that every word is a prejudice. 

When France experienced military defeat and occupation with World 
War II and the Vichy regime, followed by decolonization, Saussure’s ideas 
were quickly seized upon by disillusioned radicals for conceiving of a new 
theory of culture that rejected the entire essentialist heritage of the West¬ 
ern Enlightenment. This post-structuralist intellectual revolt dismantled the 
received modern Enlightenment ideals of “the human” as myth (Roland Bar¬ 
thes), ideology (Louis Althusser), and power (Michel Foucault), undermin- 
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ing in the process the credibility of liberal democratic institutions and values 
as mere “masks” or “symbolizing systems” for modern European bourgeois 
man. Post-structuralism, at the same time, could present itself tacitly within 
the intellectual tradition of the Enlightenment as an extreme anarchist form 
of modern challenge to unexamined habits or traditional beliefs, seeking a 
new world of freedom or agency beyond the Emits of the old social order. As 
the heirs not only to Saussure but also Heideggerian authenticity, the post¬ 
structuralist intellectual movement had considerable political significance in 
reducing all traditional liberal claims about justice to struggle over naked 
power—a view with particular appeal in developing societies resisting neo¬ 
colonial political, economic, and cultural domination, such as Iran. This, 
combined with the inordinate priority given to culture, undermined the per¬ 
ceived credibility and value of democratic institutions in the eyes of many. 
For the second time, then, the modern yearning for an a priori epistemic 
basis for scientific certainty ironicaUy acquired the potential for philosophi¬ 
cally sophisticated ethnic, nationalist, political revivalism. 

The third expression of the Enlightenment critique of language as “given” 
is the claim that language does not concern an isolated rational subject or 
mind but a group or community. This view amounts to a critique of the 
Enlightenment individualist ideal of the radically autonomous self, or agency. 
Although to critique the autonomy of the individual is to sometimes risk 
undermining the political arrangements of personal liberty, it is not always 
so. Defending the concept of a social self, John Dewey argued that activities 
acquire meaning through “interaction with a matured social medium.” Lan¬ 
guage is the “principal vehicle of this social medium,” linked to traditions, 
institutions, thoughts, beliefs, and desires. 4 Yet Dewey, for all his critiques of 
received Enlightenment notions, was deeply committed to the political heri¬ 
tage of liberty as embodied in institutional arrangements. 

Along similar lines to Dewey, we find Ludwig Wittgenstein’s critique of 
representation and the rational subject in his later works. Often Wittgenstein 
is presented as a man whose sphere of interest is limited to philosophers of 
mind and language, and is isolated from the entire train of empiricism, criti¬ 
cism, and phenomenology with their significant political implications. Wit¬ 
tgenstein’s later work represents a total rejection of metaphysical dogmatism 
and a shift in philosophy from the realm of pure logic to that of everyday 
fife or temporality. He aimed to “bring words back from their metaphysical 
to their everyday use,” and argued that “we must stick to the subjects of our 
everyday thinking.” 5 He rejects the unconsciously guiding Platonic “gram¬ 
mar” which teaches that a single true definition or essence exists behind 
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each “object,” arguing instead for an analytic framework of fluid and diver¬ 
sified “family resemblances” and “language games” grounded in everyday 
practicality. Wittgenstein rejects the craving for generality underlying such 
“mental pictures” in favor of more complex and variable context-specific 
ones, where a variety of different meanings are possible “so long as we avoid 
misunderstandings in any particular case.” 6 This resembles Deweys notion 
of “conceptual pluralism.” Wittgensteins analytic framework is also similarly 
grounded in “forms of life,” a concept comparable to the phenomenological 
life world, emphasizing the unfixedness and openness of possibilities in an 
existing world where fact and value frequently merge. This view allows for 
the accommodation of traditional beliefs with scientific advances, grounded 
in the conviction that there are no fixed “definitions [of truth] corresponding 
to our concepts in aesthetics and ethics.” 7 Meaning in this context is woven 
into the complex fabric of lived experience. 

Wittgensteins critique of the Enlightenment, like Deweys, has democratic 
implications and extends the Enlightenment heritage by illuminating its 
strengths and shortcomings. Rejecting a priori foundationalism, he argued 
that philosophy “cannot give ... any foundation” and “what is hidden ... is of 
no interest.” 8 It follows that, in contrast to totalizing projects, “problems are 
solved .. ., not a single problem.” Critical reason “should be capable of stop¬ 
ping” and knowing “peace,” or respecting limits. 9 Rejecting the principle of 
epistemic rupture, Wittgenstein compared knowing as a “flash” to knowing 
as “extended in time” and observed that “’knowledge’ is a state of conscious¬ 
ness or process.” 10 These processes, or word games, are grounded in “particu¬ 
lar circumstances ” 11 They have no essence or “one thing in common . . . but 
are related to one another in many different ways,” and are “not closed by a 
frontier.” 12 There is no “totality of conditions corresponding to the nature of 
each case.” 13 It follows that explanation of concepts “is never completed,” or 
“given once for all . . . independently of any future experience,” leaving no 
place for the “illusion” of the “super-order.” 14 This broader concept of tem¬ 
porality pervading Wittgenstein is linked to “customs,” “uses,” and “institu¬ 
tions,” involving the critical component of a “new decision” at “every stage.” 15 

These philosophical debates share certain commonalities: the attempt to 
conceive of meaning in a more open way and a critique of totalizing notions 
of reason. That is, they challenge the boundaries of the Enlightenment in 
terms of its Eurocentric conceptual limits and its tacit political entanglement 
in historically oppressive forms of power. There is no inside/outside dynamic 
characterizing modernity and its traditional other in these complex articula¬ 
tions of the meaning of modernity. Thinkers such as Husserl and Saussure 
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unwittingly undermined the old certainties of the Enlightenment, seeking 
fresh foundations in epistemic certainty The critical perspectives that fol¬ 
lowed in their wake are split between a discourse of authenticity that entirely 
rejects the heritage of the Enlightenment, secularism, and even democracy 
(as in Heidegger), and a second stream that embraces the heritage of the 
Enlightenment while being aware of its dangerous epistemic and politi¬ 
cal failings. The critical points of view we find in Dewey and Wittgenstein, 
among others, suggest that a democratic society is grounded in institutional 
realities established collectively through a period of widespread public par¬ 
ticipation, on a pragmatic rather than fixed epistemic basis, and drawing on 
the selective continuity of existing cultural meanings rather than seeking to 
destroy them in the name of an epistemic “rupture.” Taken together, these 
debates indicate the complexity of the issue of the secular and secularism, 
and its relation to the project of building democracy in a given context. 

Culture and Democracy 

It follows that all these philosophical debates concern very contemporary 
and relevant issues pertaining specifically to Iranian, and more generally 
global, political problems of nation making on the ground. By intervening 
in these debates from a fresh and alternative perspective—debates which 
have directly and indirectly marked Iranian public discourse over several 
decades—it is hoped that a more realistic picture of the dilemmas and com¬ 
peting horizons inside contemporary Iran may be offered to the non-Iranian 
reader, and prevail over the often numbingly simplistic and cliched images 
of Iranian political reality that circulate in academia and the popular media 
in the United States and elsewhere. The arguments in the book are a bid for 
clarity and understanding, aimed at promoting multisided dialogue at a time 
when storm clouds of hysteria and fear increasingly loom and threaten to 
incite otherwise ordinary people to participate in deadly, irreversible, and 
misguided lines of violent action. 

On the broader intellectual level, this work will hopefully contribute to 
discussions which aim to create a more complex and nuanced conception 
of modernity than the largely closed and Eurocentric one which has long 
prevailed in the wake of empire. It aims to open new spaces for the multiple 
forms of rationality and cultural expression that modernity can and should 
offer within the framework of a more democratic politics of global or cos¬ 
mopolitan justice. As far as this opening of new horizons is concerned, the 
old wall seems to be already significantly cracking in places. We see this in, 
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for instance, the U.S. election of President Barack Obama and his declaration 
that the idea that “corruption” in Kenya, his fathers country, was “a product 
of Kenyan culture,” was an “insult” and his praise for Kenyan political activ¬ 
ists in their struggle for independent and democratic institutions as “proof 
to the contrary.” We see a big opening up beyond the fixed inside/outside 
paradigm of “cultural” modernity in a half-Kenyan of mixed Muslim-Chris¬ 
tian parentage, educated in Indonesia, taking the lead in American national 
politics and proclaiming the value of the American heritage in terms of 
the shared democratic and humanist values of the Enlightenment: political 
transparency, ethnic coexistence, civil society, representative government, 
and freedom from economic hardship. 16 Obama certainly does not argue that 
“Western culture” holds a particular monopoly on these qualities, citing the 
struggles of men and women worldwide. 

Recent intellectual debates in Iran also suggest the growth of a similar 
conception of democracy as an open project, confined to neither the West 
nor any other specific culture or geographic region. Iranian religious politi¬ 
cal activist Reza Tehrani, who participated in the embassy takeover in 1979, 
publicly undertook a campaign in Iran from 1999 to 2002 for the imple¬ 
mentation of democratic institutional principles within the tradition of the 
Constitutional Revolution and the National Front period. Tehrani promoted 
closer links with the United States and other foreign countries, rejecting the 
very premise of an authoritarian Islamic state as the salvation of the Iranian 
nation in the modern world. 

These recent examples strike a pronounced contrast with the dominant 
political discourses on democracy and modernity that have driven much 
interstate political activity in the first decade of the new millennium. Main¬ 
stream intellectual debates within Iran often gave political expression to pre¬ 
vailing philosophical abstractions which circulate globally, and which need 
to be dismantled to permit a more complex and relevant point of view on 
paths of contemporary social evolution. 

Even today, “culturalist” explanations for contemporary political dangers 
and conflicts seem to persist by force of habit, confusing the concepts of cul¬ 
ture, democracy, and the right of military intervention. The post-millennium 
decade was a time in which democratic visions of change were curiously 
undemocratic. They were seemingly modeled on a universalist Christian 
monotheist tradition in which violent conquest is morally justified, rather 
than the tradition of a right to popular representative government introduced 
by the French Revolution. The concept of means echoed Machiavelli s maxim 
that “one should reproach a man who is violent in order to destroy, not one 
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who is violent in order to mend things .” 17 The essentialism of the “culturalist” 
argument, inspired by outdated political and epistemic notions of modernity, 
threatens the very growth of democratic institutions in societies undergoing 
the difficulties of transition. It also fuels the fires of a hardened and hostile 
cultural identity, effectively providing an intellectual resource for a backlash 
to Enlightenment democratic values. From U.S. neoconservatives to their 
liberal critics, from hard-line Islamists to secular liberals in the Middle East, 
we hear a chorus which underlies their disparate and conflicting political 
aims and ideological claims. They assert an unbreakable link between cul¬ 
ture and democracy as a problematic, particularly with respect to the reified 
“culture” of “Islam.” Among neoconservatives this faith has revealed a third 
component in a discourse proclaiming the necessity and the right to military 
intervention by Western forces. 

Across the spectrum, these arguments rest upon similar premises. The 
prevalent view in the West—one that is shared by the media, political lead¬ 
ers, and many “experts”—is that Islamic societies lack a democratic “culture” 
and that they are therefore incapable of achieving democracy. Neoconserva¬ 
tives have interpreted this as a call for outside intervention, while for Western 
critics of neoconservatism it signifies the inevitability of failure in attempts 
to forcibly democratize Middle Eastern societies—because they are cultur¬ 
ally unsuited for democratic values and culture. In the blood-soaked fiasco 
of the present war in Iraq this translates either into calls to withdraw and 
leave the Iraqis to the barbarities of “their culture,” or into an aggressively 
renewed determination to rout and destroy the barbaric vestiges of the past 
to pave the way for a future democracy purged of the wicked old ways. Both 
perspectives seem to share an imaginary binary of inside/outside in spite of 
their avowed conflict, sharing and taking for granted basic premises which 
have no foundation in any social scientific research. This arouses suspicion 
about buried paradigms in fashionable Western discourses which look back, 
perhaps nostalgically, to a colonialist binary way of thinking which no longer 
applies in our world of globally interconnected communications and prac¬ 
tices where the inside and outside overlap. 

Yet, perversely the ruling elites in most Arab countries make the same 
argument, if perhaps less eloquently, in justifying the status quo. Many secu¬ 
lar intellectuals from Islamic countries—including Iran—fall into the same 
intellectual trap of putting “culture” front and center in their discussions of 
modernity and democracy, in that they conceive of Middle Eastern culture as 
hostile to modernity and call for the adaptation of a “new” rationality incor¬ 
porating cultural values based on Western reason and ethics. At the opposite 
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extreme, Islamists take the same logic several steps further by arguing that 
democracy represents Western “culture” and is therefore fundamentally alien 
to Islamic values and societies. 

How can we explain this conspicuous consensus across the intellectual 
spectrum that seems to revolve around the dubious issues of “culture”? 
While representatives of all these perspectives have sharply different political 
programs for Muslim societies, they all share the view that “culture” is the 
essential factor providing hope for the future, the secret behind the inabil¬ 
ity of Islamic societies to undergo democratic change. A shared discursive 
shaft seems to unite the axes of contemporary international political culture, 
and its being is virtual rather than empirically grounded. This shaft, a binary 
of inside/outside, slides back into a dubious metaphysics which opposes 
modernity and tradition, Western culture and its other, and reifies culture as 
a historically stable and fixed category. 

This discursive configuration has made it almost impossible to get beyond 
the “unreality” of current debates about the future of Muslim societies and to 
hope for greater democracy in this region of the world. If we look at contem¬ 
porary Middle Eastern societies through a historical lens free from the often 
tacit teleological dogmas of Western historicism, we cannot but see their 
contemporary social forms as products of specific historical processes, piece¬ 
meal historical constructions, and a product of their encounters with moder¬ 
nity which had a global character. They are certainly not embodiments of 
eternal essences based on “culture.” In view of this we find no easy mandate 
for their forcible destruction from the outside. Instead such actions appear to 
be no more than naked power politics in a bid for resources or other cynical 
stakes. The current orgy of terrifying and uncontrolled violence that plagues 
life for ordinary people in Iraq, set aflame by the furious and destructive U.S. 
military assault on the country since 2003, provides the clearest and most 
harrowing example of the killing fields to which such an abstract and phan- 
tasmagorical logic of “culture” applied to real life leads. 

The “culturalist” argument can be traced back historically. From the bit¬ 
ter twilight of the Cold War, which was after all a “cold war” over differ¬ 
ing strategies, if not aims, for modernization, emerged an “entanglement” 
discourse, linking culture to democracy, and culture to modernization. 
This newly refashioned paradigm had an extended intellectual precedent, 
or parent, stemming from the uniquely racist (essentialist) conceptions 
of European empire in the civilizing discourse, which was redeployed 
and bent in the direction of culture. It is at this ideological juncture that 
the dominant discourse of secularism became particularly problematic, 
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eclipsing its original role as a political framework for nonviolent conflict 
resolution in favor of a new campaign of cultural superiority and histori- 
cist mythologizing. Islam, in particular, became the focus of such polem¬ 
ics after 1989, recast as the omnipresent obstacle to world modernization 
and democratization. With the demise of communism as a serious rival 
in the struggle over global hegemony, “tradition” resurfaced to replace the 
rational subversive driven by unrealizable utopias with the ubiquitous and 
unreasoning force of a backward-looking fanaticism. With the ongoing 
failure of U.S. war aims in Iraq and an ever-receding horizon of hope for 
any peaceful end, the ideology of “culture” was all the more loudly trum¬ 
peted by neoconservatives. 

Older tensions continued to play themselves out as neoconservatism, reli¬ 
gion, and reaction gained significant ascendancy in U.S. politics. This was 
a sign of the continuing struggle over different traditions within moder¬ 
nity as the political passage to a new hegemony of the world market was 
secured in the wake of the Cold War. The hegemony of positivist econom¬ 
ics and a religious sense of mission combined violence with the conviction 
that productivity is the supreme measure of economic well-being. This was 
an antidemocratic ideological outlook which showed no regard for the value 
of endogenous long-term political participation or the human elements of 
economy. The buzz and bloom of these contending discourses centered on 
seminal post-millennial events. These events, like a dash of lightning in the 
obscurity of night, illuminated with clarity the new features of a post-Cold 
War political age after the murky moral and intellectual political climate of 
the 1990s. The attacks of September 11, on the one hand, and the U.S. war on 
Afghanistan on the other, were colossal articulations of newly crystallizing 
political tendencies. They functioned as lightning rods to render visible the 
assemblage of dominant ideological tendencies. These tendencies had hith¬ 
erto been dispersed, because of which their main direction had been unclear 
and veiled, and probably undecided. In that moment it was officially declared 
that organized military violence could uplift the human condition and usher 
in a new age, and—inspired by the writings of Samuel Huntington and Ber¬ 
nard Lewis—culture was held up as the means to do so. 

These very tendencies, wrapped up in a kind of paranoiac and quasi¬ 
religious cloud, culminated in the unilateral U.S. war of aggression against 
the dictatorship of Saddam Husseins Iraq. The “culturalist” argument pro¬ 
vided the root ideological justification for this long and ongoing U.S. war on 
Iraq with its appalling human cost and damage to the advance of democratic 
movements worldwide. 
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The U.S. assault first caused the collapse of the Iraqi state. Subsequently 
the U.S. was drawn into the whirlpool of a mounting civil war whose vio¬ 
lence and complexity has exploded. The experience has consigned to obliv¬ 
ion those simplistic ideological pretexts which provided the initial rational¬ 
izations for this war, which dubiously linked military violence to necessity, 
progress, and a new dawn in the Middle East. 

The intellectual debates laid out in the early part of this introduction are 
directly linked to these disturbing contemporary events by way of the essen¬ 
tially metaphysical worldviews which formed the basis for public persuasion 
and action. The Comtean/Vienna Circle positivist idea that “basic reality” 
is purely mathematical—influential in many a neoconservative think tank— 
led to the belief that economic reality should be viewed uniquely through 
the lens of “efficiency” and the “universal” American “free market” system. 
Within this context “Islam” was seen as a retroactive obstacle to the expan¬ 
sion of a “universal” laissez-faire logic, which held the unique key to democ¬ 
racy and human happiness. It was against such crassly conceived “universal - 
ist” idea complexes that Dewey and Wittgenstein long ago articulated a more 
complex, plural, and open interpretation of Enlightenment universalism. 

This book also proposes to challenge this predominant “culturalist” dis¬ 
course of universalism which is applied to the question of Islam and democ¬ 
racy and conceives of democratic change in terms of a monolithic cultural 
dynamic. It proposes instead a sociological concept of democracy and demo¬ 
cratic transition grounded in a complex and diversified view of social and 
political change on the ground. A sociological perspective presents Islam— 
like all cultures—as existing pluralistically within an interrelated web of such 
varying historical-temporal structures as economies, technologies, organiza¬ 
tions, populations, discourses, and languages. These were the achievements 
of Durkheimian sociology and the Annales School of history. It is, in short, 
a materialist perspective involving the mobile and semi-stable forms which 
constitute all modern societies and even personal experiences everywhere. 
“Islam” is emphatically not a single identity or consciousness defined by spe¬ 
cific static ideas and practices, confronting other “cultural identities” within 
a global arena of separate ideologies— any more than is “America.” 

Today new discourses are emerging from the broad spectrum of the Mus¬ 
lim community which present a complex and nuanced vision of Islam as 
an evolving, pluralistic, and global culture in a process of radical self-trans- 
formation. Projects abound whose purpose is to highlight and nurture the 
strongly democratic potential and tendencies in the culture while subjecting 
its more authoritarian elements to critique. As an example of this growing 
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and important enterprise we may point to the work of Mohammed Arkoun 
in articulating the “unthought” in Islamic tradition and seeking to uncover 
the shared but unseen ground linking monotheistic traditions using socio¬ 
logical and anthropological tools. At the more popular level, we may point 
to the French hip-hop artist and author Abd A 1 Malik. The son of Congo¬ 
lese immigrants, Malik was a youthful delinquent and involved in radical 
Islamist politics before becoming an internationally popular musician and 
spokesman for the poor and largely African youth population of the French 
suburbs, preaching a powerful message of secularism, nonviolence, and mul¬ 
tireligious harmony based on a variety of Sufi Islamic and other philosophi¬ 
cal sources. These and other cases show us that we must go beyond narrow 
ideas of culture as a remote and tensionless entity which may be defined by 
a fixed essence extracted from a book, and encounter cultures as the living 
human products of historically evolving social experience. This sociological 
approach problematizes secularism as a substantive ideology but certainly 
not as an effective institutional framework for nonviolent resolution of dif¬ 
ference in modern societies. This sociological approach follows as a natu¬ 
ral consequence of the reflexive and context-specific reinterpretations of the 
Enlightenment heritage by Dewey, Wittgenstein, and others. 

Democracy is a sociological reality, a complex and historically evolving 
phenomenon, and is represented in any society by social institutions which 
protect and guarantee our freedom by contesting the power of the state or 
other forces which may subjugate us. Yet the cultural material surrounding 
such institutions may solidify in alternative ways and different forms. There 
is hence no guarantee that a “secular” culture will be democratic or that an 
Islamic state will embody a stark antithesis to democracy or popular aspira¬ 
tions. Democracy is not a “culture,” as in a set of values and practices inher¬ 
ited either through national, geographic, or religious sources. Rather it is a 
fortunate crystallizing moment in time and place that requires great energy 
and work to be sustained. Privileging the role of “culture” and ideas, and 
ignoring the vital role of democratic institutions to be used in creating and 
developing democracy—including the role of these institutions in creating 
the ideas, norms, and practices that we identify with democracy—can lead to 
very tragic consequences. 

At the same time, “culture” is not a disembodied essence containing cer¬ 
tain inherent possibilities while excluding others. On the contrary, every 
culture contains multiple and contradictory possibilities which manifest 
themselves historically and in unique configurations over time. It is widely 
accepted that the intellectual genealogy of what we call democracy goes back 
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to Germany. Yet, despite the wonderful ideas that Germany has given to the 
world, the country has also experienced its own antidemocratic days. Like¬ 
wise, the practice of modern democracy evolved in Western Europe, while 
the region simultaneously inflicted the darkest systems of modern oppres¬ 
sion upon much of the rest of the world with its colonial appendages. The 
United States, which is in many ways a model of modern democracy, existed 
for much of its history as a slave state and fought a terrible civil war to over¬ 
come this legacy. And certainly today, more than ever, the diffused condition 
of the world’s cultures makes nonsense of the idea that any particular culture 
enjoys a unique claim to a supposed democratic essence. 

In order to assess the merit of conceiving of democracy as a cultural prob¬ 
lematic, as is currently fashionable in discourses on Islam and democracy, we 
must look closely at several seminal case studies which have much to teach us 
about culture and democratization. As we will see, the historical record chal¬ 
lenges not only the culturalist argument but the entire metaphysical binary 
of inside/outside which typifies dominant narratives of modernity as well as 
the violent interventionist ethic which this logic summons into being. 

The History of Democracy in Iran 

The case of Iran, a country whose encounter with modernity began in the 
mid-nineteenth century, presents us with the opposite of the Orientalist cer¬ 
tainty that Islamic societies lack the cultural and ethical resources to create a 
democratic society from within. The popular grassroots struggle for account¬ 
able and independent government in Iran began with the Tobacco Revolt of 
1891-92. This employed largely nonviolent modes of mass protest based on 
secular claims to justice. The movement gained significant ground with the 
Constitutional Revolution of 1905-9, employing similarly effective nonvio¬ 
lent tactics. Its intellectual leaders harbored a variety of ideological views on 
Iranian modernity, including strong rationalist conceptions that equated the 
Enlightenment with the “transcendence” of all religious belief. 

For one hundred years, guided by such convictions, all Iran’s resources 
were mobilized to transform the society into a secular, modern country in 
the mirror image of the West. A modern secular state was created, as well as 
many modern institutions, and the dominant “culture” and ideology became 
westernized and secularized. Yet democracy receded ever further from reach 
as the country, ruled by Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi from 1941 to 1979, 
evolved into a more centralized and secularized power structure. Despite 
this, the force of the popular democratic movement from below remained 
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powerful, as testified by the democratic interval of 1941-53 and the national 
leadership under Mohammed Mossadegh and the National Front umbrella 
organization. During this phase Iran’s leaders experimented with a wide vari¬ 
ety of ideological, organizational, and cultural forms, although a full appre¬ 
ciation of democratic institutional arrangements was lacking. 

The Pahlavi state was subsequently reinstalled by force and with out¬ 
side assistance in 1953, ending the decade-long experiment with democracy 
which had reflected the multiple political and cultural aspirations of the Ira¬ 
nian masses through trade unions, political parties, university organizations, 
and artistic movements. The 1953 coup was primarily motivated by Mos¬ 
sadegh’s nationalization of Iranian oil, and with the return of the Shah for¬ 
mer relations with U.S. oil interests were restored. This contributed to Iran’s 
long-term sense of historical persecution by Western powers and suspicion 
of outsiders, certainly helping to set the mood for the ideological turn from 
“universalism” to “authenticity” in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The ten-year interval of democratic experimentation was a mere flicker 
against the staggering background of Iran’s transformation from an essen¬ 
tially rural society in the nineteenth century into a predominantly urban and 
relatively modern society in the twentieth. This extended process of modern¬ 
ization from above occurred alongside Iran’s inability to offer any meaning¬ 
ful hope for a democratic political order to the general population. In the 
Iranian experience, a century’s history and experience of “westernization” 
failed to create democracy in spite of all the Orientalist prerequisites being 
in place. 

Although the Pahlavi regime envisioned cultural modernization as iden¬ 
tical to secularization in the Iranian context, this process was very far from 
being democratic. What we see is a strongly ideological vision of secularism 
as a totalizing program, conceiving of itself as “scientifically” clearing the path 
of traditional obstacles to “productivity” by whatever authoritarian means 
necessary. It was in this context that Islamism, as a modern hybrid ideology 
and mass movement promising freedom, independence, and “authenticity,” 
became the focus of pluralistic mass aspirations. The modern secular state, in 
this instance, did not produce a democratic society but rather the very oppo¬ 
site under a regime of authoritarian modernization. In 1979 a popular revo¬ 
lution dominated by Islamist ideology finally destroyed the modern secular 
state and established an Islamic republic. 

This narrative has often been simplified to fit Orientalist discourses 
according to which Islamic societies are inherently incapable of moving for¬ 
ward and must sooner or later succumb to the “return” of religious domina- 
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tion. Upon closer examination, the story is a great deal more complex than 
such nursery rhyme accounts of historical events would suggest. Yet the 
experience of post-revolutionary Iran has even more to teach us about the 
complexly evolving story of the Iranian struggle for democracy, despite lazy 
attempts to paper it over with easily digestible historicist stereotypes. 

With the fall of the Shah the crucial oil fields of the Shatt al-Arab water¬ 
way were lost to the United States. The Iranian Revolution therefore had the 
predictable effect of inciting the United States to encourage, arm, and assist 
Iraqi leader Saddam Husseins invasion of Iran. Out of the post-revolutionary 
turmoil of blood, oil, and religious dictatorship, emerged the present criti¬ 
cal struggle for the realization of a democratic society. The popular Reform 
Movement of 1997-2005, using media publications and a variety of orga¬ 
nizations, took up the mantle of the Constitutional and the National Front 
upsurges in endogenous democratic activism to create an independent and 
accountable political system. Even within the context of a reigning clerical 
state with an avowed hostility to Western ideas and secular institutions, it 
is evident that what is currently taking place in Iran represents a popular 
and broad-based movement for a democratic national politics. The debates 
occurring in different parts of the public sphere, in government institutions, 
and throughout the cultural and intellectual landscape illustrate the hopes, 
desires, and reality of a living and vital struggle in contemporary Iranian 
society. Democracy does not come from a blueprint dreamed up in a foreign 
think tank, to be imposed from above by an occupying military regime, but 
is generated by populations through time and struggle. From this perspec¬ 
tive, Iran is traveling the difficult road to democracy with more certainty and 
experience than many other Islamic societies. 

It is in this more complex and historically grounded light that we may 
view the living process unfolding inside Iran, and not through the virtual¬ 
ized lens of space images (that is, a reified “Islam” fighting “modernity”). 
Such reductive discourses feed off a mood of fearful paranoia, as well as 
dubious intellectual underpinnings, both in the West and the Middle East. 
The broader sociological perspective creates the space needed for meaning¬ 
ful dialogue not only between Islamist and secular intellectuals in the Middle 
East, but also between Western political leaders and the multiple political 
perspectives within Iran. 

The case of Turkey represents a further counterargument against the 
image of democracy as a “culture,” and of culture as a fixed category with sta¬ 
ble boundaries which divide societies into those “inside” or “outside” differ¬ 
ent cultural systems. A comparison of the German and Turkish cases dem- 
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onstrates the distorted and ideological nature of the current debate on Islam 
and democracy. Democracy was “imposed” on Germany by Allied military 
force at the end of World War II and there is no evidence that democracy 
would have evolved in Germany without this decades-long military interven¬ 
tion. In comparison, Turkey has evolved since 1923 into a democratic Mus¬ 
lim society. No evidence exists to suggest that any “outside” forces interfered 
in creating and maintaining Turkish democracy in spite of the influence of 
“secular ideas” and the military's historic role in preserving the dominance 
of a secular state in Turkey. Yet in Western scholarly writings Turkey is rou¬ 
tinely described as a country in which democracy had to be “imposed” from 
the outside, despite the will and culture of the people, or as an example of a 
“bad” or “atypical” Muslim society. Conversely, we rarely hear mention of the 
fact that Germany was democratized by outside military force despite the 
country’s fierce resistance. 

This view of Turkey has been curiously adopted across a wide spectrum, 
from “pro” Islamic or “critical” scholars in the West to Middle Eastern intel¬ 
lectuals of various stripes. Today, both the Western media and U.S. political 
leaders continue to try to persuade us, despite the overwhelming and devas¬ 
tating evidence, that the aftermath of war and occupation in Iraq will usher 
in a new democracy that will serve as a model for emulation by other Islamic 
countries. And despite the available facts, few appear willing to present Tur¬ 
key as an already existing democratic state that proves Islamic societies can 
democratize and are democratizing. 

Neither the argument that Turkey is not a full-fledged democracy nor that 
it is a non-Arab country merit much consideration. It is as preposterous now 
as it was at the beginning of the war to seriously argue that Iraq will evolve, 
following the war, into a more democratic society than todays Turkey. More¬ 
over, Iraq cannot be considered a more “typical” Islamic society, insofar as 
it is an Arab state with a Shi'i majority and a large non-Arab minority of 
Kurds. It is thus very different from Arab countries such as Jordan or Egypt. 

Germany, in spite of the U.S. military presence, became a democratic soci¬ 
ety through its own efforts and energies. Whether one thinks that democracy 
was imposed from the outside or evolved locally, this is irrelevant to the life 
of German democracy. The same holds true of Turkey. Kemal Ataturk was 
a staunch Turkish nationalist, a secularist, and a political leader who was 
influenced by ideas from the “outside” (Europe). He studiously followed the 
teachings of Comte and the example of the French Revolution in shaping 
his conception of universal modernity and the means to it. At the same time 
Ataturk was also a Turk, a Muslim, and a person of genius from the “inside.” 
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The story is invariably more complex than the simplified Comtean narratives 
of modernity would have us believe, as Ataturk himself learned through the 
inveterate political struggle he waged throughout his life. The falling away of 
inside/outside categories of modernity is demonstrated by the fact that we 
cannot tell if Ataturk was an insider or outsider to Turkish society, consider¬ 
ing his complexity 

The democratic thrust in contemporary Iran is similarly ambiguous and 
difficult to place. The complex social realities, cultural practices, and what we 
call “democracy” are broadly influenced by multiple factors that render the 
implementation of simple explanatory categories—“culture” or inside/out- 
side binary oppositions—unfeasible. Iran’s democratic Reform Movement 
expresses itself within the framework of a powerful Islamist state and post¬ 
revolutionary society. The main current within the Islamic political elite and 
among intellectuals, the mass hopes of the population, and the entire legacy 
of the Revolution are now possibly moving in a democratic direction. This 
in spite of the tenacity of certain individuals in power and influential views 
which tend to reproduce the worst authoritarian tendencies of the Revolution 
and upset the course of the democratic movement. These conflicts have to be 
taken up within the complex context of the Iranian struggle for democracy, 
and cannot be slammed into place by violent force from the outside under 
the guidance of ahistorical and vague metaphysical convictions founded in 
an imagined expertise on culture. 

This book is an attempt to engage the ongoing dialogue on the possibility 
of a democratic society in Iran in the larger context of the more global dis¬ 
cussion about Islam and democracy and the future of political Islamic move¬ 
ments. Both these questions address the predicament of modernity in post¬ 
colonial societies, and how we may understand modernity today. The book 
is written in the belief that it is time to imagine politics in a nonviolent and 
communicative way, and that the Iranian struggle for democracy will pro¬ 
duce a society with new and different political institutions and power con¬ 
figurations. Clearly, however, the important movement for democracy inside 
Iran is fragile and can stray from its original goals and aspirations. The criti¬ 
cal questions raised in this book, including the critiques of intellectual trends 
in Iran, reflect the larger goal of contributing to the debate on imagining a 
democratic Iran. It is my hope that they will be perceived in this light. 

The book aims to challenge certain popularly accepted beliefs which 
have been taken as self-evident: the tendency to explain political issues by 
metanarratives of conspiracy theories, the desire to define cultural views and 
practices in terms of “authenticity” (ours/theirs), appeals which invoke dis- 
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courses of “the golden age” and are blatantly male chauvinist. These and other 
contemporary “habits” can influence our minds and conduct and thereby 
distort a democratic movement, creating a different and highly unfortunate 
political reality On the other hand, the book goes to some length to dis¬ 
courage the equally pernicious tendency to explain democracy as a “state of 
mind” or “cultural system,” and the concomitant ideology or fantasy which 
has recently gained ground in which aggressive warfare is thought to hold 
the promise and the key to a future golden age. 

Chapter Summaries 

Chapter 1, “The Origins of Secularism in Europe,” is a prelude to the overall 
theme of the book. This chapter presents a historical survey and analysis of 
secularism that seeks to provide the basis for an alternative interpretation 
of the rise of political Islamist movements in the Middle East. There are two 
principal reactions to such movements: the first views them in terms of the 
failure to carry through a “complete” program of secularization, while the 
second argues that secularism is specific to the West and is therefore both 
alien and unsuited to societies in the Middle East. The chapter argues that 
secularism is a multifaceted historical phenomenon which presents both 
valuable political mechanisms and principles for nonviolent conflict resolu¬ 
tion and the promotion of political freedom within complex modern societ¬ 
ies. At the same time it has frequently contained a metaphysical dimension 
which constructs a narrow and inflexible vision of the future and modernity, 
and when linked to political power via a modernizing regime this inflex¬ 
ibility can result in “secularism” becoming in practice the very opposite of 
its own founding ideals of tolerance, liberty, and nonviolence. The chapter 
traces these fines within the intellectual tradition of secularism through the 
early natural rights discourses of the seventeenth century to John Locke, and 
through the subsequent diverse manifestations of the secular Enlightenment 
in Britain, France, and Germany. A fine of continuity is identified between 
British moral philosophy and Kantianism as a wider Enlightenment effort 
to reconcile the traditional religious heritage with the emergence of new sci¬ 
entific forms of knowledge and democratic political orders, in contrast to 
the ideal of “rupture” initiated by the French Enlightenment and ultimately 
the French Revolution as the defining paradigm of political modernity. The 
chapter also takes into account efforts to “close” the crisis of modernity 
through an “end of history,” as in Hegel, and to thereby ’’transcend” the secu¬ 
lar dilemma altogether. The overall argument of the chapter is that secular- 
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ism is neither a “natural” nor a “universal” phenomenon, but must remain 
context-specific and pragmatic if it is to preserve the integrity of the demo¬ 
cratic principles on which it is based. 

Chapter 2, “Modern Visions of Secularism,” offers the example of John 
Dewey as providing an open and pluralistic alternative based in everyday 
life to the tacitly authoritarian elements in the European secular Enlighten¬ 
ment as a project of “pure reason.” Finally, the chapter presents an analysis of 
the theory of secularism and the secular by Talal Asad, arguing that Asad’s 
analysis provides a great range of new insights into the problems and limits 
of the secular as a specific political tradition and way of being with respect 
to non-Western and particularly Islamic societies. Yet Asad’s wholesale rejec¬ 
tion of secularism is problematic, and in fact the politics of secularism have 
become an important part of national democratic struggles in Middle East¬ 
ern and Islamic societies. Part of that struggle involves understanding the 
significance of secularism in a more complex and nuanced way. 

Chapter 3, “A Critical Understanding of Modernity,” is an attempt to 
introduce and reflect on the theoretical and intellectual issues of reconcilia¬ 
tion with the contemporary world, and it includes my own intellectual auto¬ 
biographical narrative. I argue for a critical understanding of modernity, a 
willingness to perceive it as a “strong idea” and cultural form in order to pro¬ 
mote the evolution of greater democratic self-consciousness in the Iranian 
national setting. This chapter concludes with a discussion of Marshal Ber¬ 
man’s idea of modernity and its relevance to modernity in Iran. 

Chapter 4, “Intellectuals and Democracy,” presents a perspective on con¬ 
temporary intellectual thought in Iran. In exploring the history of modern 
ideas in Iran, it is evident that no one gave serious attention to the critical role 
which democratic institutions should play in the creation and development 
of a democratic Iran. The dominant intellectual perspective of the Iranian 
intellectual on democracy and modernity has been philosophical, and has 
been in the tradition of philosophical rationalism. This philosophical read¬ 
ing of modern ideas and society has reduced the hold on democracy to an 
embrace of “progress,” “scientific rationality,” and “reason.” Democratic ideas 
and institutions have therefore either been seen as by-products of modern 
rationality or as the absence of intellectual sensibilities concerning culture. 

I review the ideas of three important intellectuals—Abdulkarim Soroush, 
Javad Tabatabai, and Aramesh Dustdar—whose writings have influenced Iran 
in the post-revolutionary period. I argue that their works, despite important 
differences and the political implications that follow from these differences, 
are philosophically in agreement with one another. The fusion in their think- 
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ing is totalizing and limits their ability to offer a clear democratic perspective 
for Iranians. The theoretical assumption that they share is that only a radical 
epistemological break will lead Iran out of the current crisis, a view too total¬ 
izing to offer meaningful hope for democracy Following Rorty, I propose 
that we should make democracy and the creation of democratic institutions 
the center of our theorizing, rather than philosophy This chapter ends with a 
critical review of the current reformist strain within the government in Iran 
and its future prospects. 

Chapter 5, “Religious Intellectuals,” is based on a series of interviews I 
conducted in the summer and fall of 2008 in Tehran with several prominent 
Iranian religious intellectuals who participated in the 1979 Islamic Revolu¬ 
tion. Subsequendy, they also participated in the Second Khordad Movement 
that ultimately brought Khatami to power on a reformist platform in a land¬ 
slide electoral victory. Chapter 6, “Alireza Alavi-Tabar and Political Change,” 
is a detailed interview with Alavi-Tabar, a leading Islamic intellectual and 
activist. The interviews reveal the complex evolution these individuals’ polit¬ 
ical perspectives have undergone through the decades of political practice 
following the Revolution, and explain the theoretical shift that brought them 
to view democracy as the primary end of all practice. The interviews are set 
up within a larger theoretical discussion of the problem of modern revolu¬ 
tion and social change linked to the heritage of the French revolutionary 
paradigm and the revolutionary experiences of the twentieth century lead¬ 
ing to the collapse of the Soviet Union at the end of the 1980s. The implica¬ 
tions of these events for differing sociological and philosophical concepts of 
objectivity are discussed, as well as the significance of the Iranian Revolu¬ 
tion within the larger twentieth-century constellation of national revolution 
between discourses of universal liberation and cultural authenticity. Chap¬ 
ter 6 makes the case for a more sociologically grounded and context-specific 
approach to political change focused on the construction of the institutions 
of civil society and democracy rather than broadly conceived philosophical 
goals inspired by aspirations for a totally new beginning. 

Chapter 7, “The Predicaments of Iranian Public Intellectuals,” considers 
the principal waves in Iranian intellectual thought to have emerged from the 
political experiences of the twentieth century, and argues that new cognitive 
tools and a new imaginative vocabulary are needed to meet the challenge of 
building a democratic society in contemporary Iran. The prevailing ideologi¬ 
cal discourses as they stand—nativist, nationalist, and Islamist—reflect an 
obsession with securing “national independence” against an outside enemy. 
The one-sidedness of this focus has produced a rigid and dogmatic intellec- 
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tual perspective based on claims to various forms of either absolute truth or 
identity. This perspective lends itself to a totalitarian politics and is therefore 
detrimental to the implementation of those democratic institutions which 
create the basis for open public discussion or a “public sphere.” In this context 
it is necessary to detach the construction of a public sphere—a democratic 
culture of open discussion, and the building of democratic institutions—from 
a “politics of truth” which seeks to close the parameters of public discussion 
around the unifying metaphysical principle of either truth or identity. 

To this end the chapter argues for the need for a “public intellectual,” one 
who is grounded in local cultural tradition and social reality, and at the same 
time keenly aware of global realities and circumstances. Such intellectuals 
are increasingly in evidence. In this chapter I present the portraits of sev¬ 
eral prominent thinkers from different countries whose example may offer 
an alternative intellectual and political path for Iran. The Algerian thinker 
Muhammad Arkoun has advanced challenging new ideas which seek to 
expand the very definition and conception of Islam and to extend those 
aspects of the tradition which lend themselves to a liberal-democratic proj¬ 
ect. Arkoun argues for a historical interpretation of Islam and denies the 
validity of any single conception of a “true Islam.” He thereby also denies 
any essential difference between Western and Islamic cultural values or rea¬ 
son, presenting Islam as a many-sided and dynamic cultural force in full 
evolution and without fixed possibilities. The struggle over meaning, he 
argues, is a hermeneutical reckoning where inherited structures of under¬ 
standing must be assessed and reconstructed in light of the realities of the 
present. Another prominent contemporary Islamic intellectual is the Moroc¬ 
can Fatima Mernissi, who subjects patriarchal or undemocratic elements in 
Islamic culture to various critiques while arguing that Islam as a complex 
historical heritage presents both democratic and undemocratic models, 
which may be either nurtured or curtailed as required for the construction 
of a democratic modernity in contemporary Islamic societies. The chapter 
offers a conception of the “public sphere” through which prevailing currents 
in Iranian intellectual thought may enter into fruitful dialogue. At the same 
time I offer a critique of existing Iranian academic institutions which tend 
toward either elitism or obscurantism. 

Examples of public intellectuals from the United States are offered whose 
works simultaneously address highly specialized technical specialists and 
engage in public dialogue. Noam Chomsky has done this in the area of his¬ 
tory and politics, initiating a courageous public discussion on the question of 
national history and politics and offering challenging alternative perspectives 
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to conventionally received historical narratives. Robert Bellah has similarly 
initiated public debate in sociology and history, while also publishing works on 
difficult sociological theory Richard Rorty presents another edifying example 
of the public intellectual, dealing at once with difficult epistemological prob¬ 
lems while also writing on timely cultural and ideological issues in American 
society In the process Rorty has argued powerfully that philosophy should be 
consigned to the private sphere, insisting that the creation of democracy is a 
matter of building the appropriate institutional foundations and is not linked 
to any philosophical foundation claiming exclusive access to “the truth.” Truth, 
he argues, is a matter of public debate and discussion centering on specific 
issues, and its parameters should not be closed in advance. If we consider the 
Iranian intellectual situation at the present time, when it faces starkly different 
possibilities, much may he learned from a study of the contributions of such 
thinkers in a world where it is necessary to go beyond the old certainties of 
secularism and modernity as metaphysical identities and where a new demo¬ 
cratic politics is required to meet conditions that are at once global and local. 

Chapter 8, “An Intellectual Crisis in Iran,” looks at the idea of the “univer¬ 
sity” and modern disciplinary knowledge as one of the institutions of Euro¬ 
pean modernity in Iran. This chapter is based on Taqi Azadarmaki’s hook, 
The Sociology of Iranian Sociology. My main argument in this chapter is that 
the emergence and development of sociology in Iran can only be fully appre¬ 
ciated in the larger context of the emerging modernity in Iran. The uneven 
development of modernity (its emphasis on technoscientific knowledge and 
the neglect of a democratic vision) and the lack of meaningful creativity or 
participation by Iranians in the creation of modern initiatives are also reflected 
in the phenomenon of Iranian sociology. It is by and large an academic field 
of knowledge based on European and American sources (the translation of 
books and academic training), with almost no attempt at sociological study or 
the exploration of Iranian society in its historical or cultural context. Iranians 
also perceive the university as an agent of technoscientific development, and so 
sociology, like other disciplines in the humanities and social sciences, are insti¬ 
tutionally modernized and subjugated to “real” modern knowledge. 

The Conclusion, “Modernity and Its Traditions,” analyses the dilemma in 
which modern Iran finds itself today, caught between the variety of imagined 
narratives of modernity that are the by-products of a troubled historical expe¬ 
rience of modernity, often “nativist” in character, and the problematic “univer¬ 
sal” narrative of modernity inherited from the period of European hegemony. 
It asks how a narrative of modernity may be generated which is critical of both 
the internal shortcomings of national tradition and the problematic nature of 
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the universal narrative of modernity. Starting with a discussion of the break 
that is often claimed to exist between modernity and post-modernity, the 
chapter argues for a more broadly nuanced and pluralistic understanding of 
modernity. This may be said to include the principal issues raised by post¬ 
modernism as part of its own ongoing critique, which require varied answers 
within different social and political contexts. Within the Iranian context the 
chapter opposes the tendency to interpret historical and political develop¬ 
ments through an abstract or philosophical lens that makes “global” claims, 
rather than employing a sociological lens grounded in historical specificity. 
There is a popular tendency in modern Iran to view modernity as an “abstract 
project,” usually based on a single image of the higher purpose of reality as 
epitomized by Hegel and Heidegger. The chapter simultaneously calls upon 
us to recognize the sheer heterogeneity of the experiences of modernity both 
within and beyond the limits staked out by any particular culture as constitut¬ 
ing a value in itself, and to transform these experiences of modernity through 
a democratic process of open-ended dialogue based in everyday realities. 
Instead of one-dimensional arguments calling for an “indigenous” or “authen¬ 
tic” identity, the chapter argues for the creation of a new “cultural vision” 
grounded in two areas of concern: first, critical discussion of the interplay of 
modernity with local traditions and values, and second, a minimal consensus 
on “traditions” in the modern world, including human rights, gender equality, 
and so forth. The criteria for establishing these two areas should be pragmatic 
or nonfoundational, based on historical experience rather than any supposed 
metaphysical or religious certainties of an a priori nature. This approach in 
turn paves the road to a way of thinking beyond the dualisms of inside/out- 
side modernity, as if modernity were some already completed project to be 
acquired in keeping with some final and fixed timetable. It seeks to open the 
way to the complex interplay between “indigenous” and “world” elements 
necessary for the growth of a democratic modernity in any society. This case 
is made with reference to existing cultural and social institutions in Iranian 
society, and seeks to show where the tendency has evolved in some domains 
while lagging behind or being constrained in others. It particularly empha¬ 
sizes where sociology has suffered from these tendencies. These observations 
point to the need for a democratic politics from “below” based on the fullest 
possible participation of the public, and not a Platonic or philosophical “ideal” 
of a single rationality to be imposed from above by the state or any cadre of 
elite “experts.” I argue that such a sociological framework and democratic pol¬ 
itics must be grounded not in chimerical philosophical conceptions but in the 
experience of everyday life. 
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The Origins of Secularism in Europe 


The impact of the late-twentieth-century rise of political Islam on 
theories of secularism and religion has been considerable. Reactions have 
taken shape around two broad responses. The first argues that developing 
Islamic societies have failed in their efforts to create a viable form of modern 
secularism, and Islamist movements represent surviving premodern tradi¬ 
tions and religious impulses which surface in dangerous reaction to this polit¬ 
ical failure. The secularization process, this view argues, has been historically 
weak and inadequate in spite of whatever limited achievements it has made. 
This might be called the thesis of the “incomplete Enlightenment,” which 
proposes that only a vigorous campaign for the secularization of civil society 
and the flushing of religiosity from the public sphere can extend the reach of 
reason in an Enlightenment-style Kulturkamph.' The second response, in its 
crudest form, takes the position that secularism is a fundamentally Western 
or even Christian contribution, and insists on the impractical and undesir¬ 
able nature of any effort to force Islamic societies to secularize against their 
will. Modernity, secularism, and even democracy, the most vulgar form of 
this view urges, are alien to the Muslim sensibility. 2 

In their most widespread and vulgar form both these arguments make 
several dubious assumptions. First, the concepts of secularism and religion 
are discussed as if they were watertight categories, each containing a distinc¬ 
tive and clearly defined essence. Second, particularly with regard to the first 
response, secularism and secularization are described as if they were “natu¬ 
ral” or deterministic facts in the modern history of human evolution and not 
sociological and structural processes that occur within specific historical and 
social contexts. 3 They seem to have a universal and abstract quality, when 
in fact we find distinctive and different secular traditions within different 
national settings—for instance, in Britain, France, Turkey, or India. In coun¬ 
tries such as Japan, where there is no monotheistic tradition,the question 
of secularism may not even have substantial meaning. It is, therefore, inap¬ 
propriate to consider secularism as a universal or objective “reality.” For the 




same reason, it is difficult to maintain the notion of a strict barrier between 
the secular and the religious. Not only are the terms conceptually interdepen¬ 
dent, but in the British Enlightenment religious intellectuals and values con¬ 
tributed to the development of secular ideas and institutions. 4 Consequendy, 
a more complex and nuanced view of the question of secularism is required 
than those offered by the dominant arguments in order to clarify the rise 
of political Islam and the status of secularism in the societies of the Middle 
East. This chapter attempts to stake out such a path by providing a history 
of secularism designed to show the political stakes involved in the question 
without either yielding to the fantasy that history and modernity are inher¬ 
ently on the side of Enlightenment values or defining the entire world tacitly 
in terms of the “secularized” categories of monotheism by insisting that the 
world must be remade in the human image. 

In tracing the discourses of the European Enlightenment back to their 
major intellectual roots in the seventeenth century—Deism, natural rights, 
and social morality—we find that the individuals who conceived of them 
were often political refugees, victims of long religious wars. These discourses 
nearly always advocated tolerance of “multiple ways” versus belief in provi¬ 
dence as a “single way,” introducing a new religious concept in order to 
address the political fragmentation of post-Reformation Europe. On the side 
of tolerance we find, for example, Isaac d’Huisseau calling in 1670 for a belief 
system large enough to “encompass the universe” and surmount sectarian 
difference. 5 Hugo Grotius, the founder of modern natural rights theory, was 
a Dutch refugee living in Paris in 1625 during the religious wars. He argued 
that the supernatural and divine should be replaced by the imminent order of 
nature. These conceptual moves were linked to “nature” as newly conceived by 
the seventeenth-century Scientific Revolution. This concept of “nature” para¬ 
doxically contained both a descriptive determinism stemming from Newto¬ 
nian physics and a normative ideal of subjective agency reflecting new post- 
Renaissance humanist values. Such early articulations of secularism express 
the universal scope envisioned by the founders, a feature at once inclusive of 
certain conditions and exclusive of others on “humanist” grounds. For Euro¬ 
pean humanism evolved ideologically through the Enlightenment to have 
specific normative dimensions beyond the mere biological fact. The emerg¬ 
ing secular humanist worldview was moreover embedded in the epistemic 
framework of “representation,” a problem-solving mode privileging “pure” 
cognitive objects before “rational” consciousness. Both the humanist imagi¬ 
nary and the epistemic substratum of representation have been the target of 
attack by thinkers and movements opposed to secularism. 
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Within this secular framework the “secret” designs of God, used to jus¬ 
tify atrocities in the name of providence, could yield to an accessible “natural 
law” by which these atrocities might be abolished through human agency. 6 In 
this way “natural law” came to be conceived of as both the essence of human¬ 
ity and as a new normative conception of universal human rights. Inevitably, 
these emerging values and ideas were linked to the emergence of the early 
modern European nation-state, stating in new terms the conditions of its 
legitimacy or lack thereof. Pierre Bayle, a French Protestant refugee in Hol¬ 
land, argued in 1686 that “concord in a state with ten religions” would fol¬ 
low if “each religion adopted the spirit of tolerance” on the grounds that it is 
“impossible in our present condition to know with certainty whether or not 
what appears to us to be the truth [of religions] is absolute truth.” 7 In this way 
the early doctrine of natural rights followed the metaphysical and epistemo¬ 
logical conceptions of Nicholas of Cusa by insisting on the necessarily partial 
and relative character of human knowledge, and the impossibility of a purely 
univocal or objective representation of the universe. Nicholas of Cusa called 
this position “learned ignorance.” 8 A lingering tension between this open 
view and a persistent neo-Platonic legacy ran through the Enlightenment and 
culminated intellectually in Kant’s sober epistemic limits wedded to the elu¬ 
sive concept of transcendental idealism, and politically in the violent rational 
absolutism of revolutionary France as an intended moment of “rupture.” 

At the same time, the arguments for providence grounded in divine right 
theory were also of early modern origin. European rulers sought, by invent¬ 
ing the doctrine of divine right, to “close” the hermeneutical and political 
maelstrom produced by the radically unsettling experience of the Reforma¬ 
tion and religious wars—or face the demise of Christendom. The waves of 
rebellion and assassination “forced the proponents of strong monarchy to 
develop counterarguments which would bolster the princes absolute sover¬ 
eign power” by making “attacks upon him sacrilegious as well as treasonable.” 9 
Two different things were at stake in these debates for both sides: the politi¬ 
cal problem of limiting the power of the early modern state, and the religious 
problem of managing diversity within the self-defining early modern nation. 
This development took place within the competing matrix of early modern 
European nation-states as they increasingly subordinated the self-sufficient 
economies of Asia and the Americas to their control via the emerging global 
market. The uncompromising Platonic ideal of perfect knowledge inherited 
from Western philosophy and now finked to providence as a political ideol¬ 
ogy became at once a weapon and a wound without hope of being healed 
in the broader context of “the new secular forces which were transforming 
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western civilization—overseas expansion to Asia and America, commercial 
capitalism, dynastic rivalry, nationalism, and state sovereignty.” 10 

This is why the complex problem of violence as an ideologically sanc¬ 
tioned instrument of change belongs at the core of any consideration of 
early modern European politics, well in advance of its archetypal eruption in 
the French Revolution as the self-described birth of secular modernity The 
secular political doctrine was originally conceived in order to eradicate the 
destabilizing danger of interconfessional violence, while the secular world 
as a way-of-being came to be constituted in profound part by the singularly 
violent elements of early modernity in the course of its historical develop¬ 
ment. The interconfessional European wars were increasingly projected out¬ 
ward into secularly conceived colonial wars of “rational” conquest, with the 
conquered territories deemed a “state of nature” to be exploited, destroyed, 
or transformed as necessary. The French Revolution—itself intimately con¬ 
nected with this colonial process and its stakes—introduced a more subtle 
and pervasive but ideologically linked violence by totally rejecting existing 
traditions.This was the deeper meaning of Rabaut Saint-Etienne’s neo-Carte- 
sian rallying phrase: “The French nation is not made for following examples, 
but for giving them.” 11 In the new political conception of agency linked to 
liberty that came to dominate the French Enlightenment, there was noth¬ 
ing from the past worth saving except modern science. A new world was 
to be created on the basis of the certainties furnished by the rise of mod¬ 
ern science. Here the intellectual premises of factuality, spilling across the 
borders that divided metaphysical worldviews and specific demonstrations 
of scientific fact, were grounded in hopes for a fully conscious transforma¬ 
tion of human society into its ideal form by means of scientific knowledge. In 
this we see the aggressive aspect of early secular modernity as a political and 
philosophical worldview, a battle cry for Kulturkamph that is remote from 
the original pacifist ideals of d’Huisseau and Grotius. 

What is notable in the earlier natural rights debates, from the point of 
view of the Enlightenment, is that very rarely did these thinkers take an anti- 
religious stance. To the contrary: they often sought to save religion from the 
tainting limits of sectarianism and manipulative political violence—and in 
so doing redefined it. Samuel Pufendorf of Germany, the first professor of 
natural rights, did not deny divine power but distinguished the plane of pure 
reason from that of revelation in order to articulate a secular conception of 
civil society. 12 The gradual effect of these discourses was to construct an ideal 
of tolerance as a virtue that laid the early foundations of modern secularism 
as a political doctrine and an epistemology. This debate had a long history 
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threading through Holland, England, and France in seventeenth-century 
Europe in relation to “the evolution of two strikingly effective forms of state 
power—absolute monarchy, best exemplified by Bourbon France, and con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, best exemplified by Stuart England.” 13 The 1688 Glori¬ 
ous Revolution and 1689 Toleration Act in England were the political and 
policy embodiments of this growing seventeenth-century trend, while the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1684 and the Inquisition of Philip II 
expressed the political ideology of providence as a national program of reli¬ 
gious homogenization based on divine right theory. For Philip II the “Inqui¬ 
sition not only in Spain, but also in the Netherlands and Latin America, was 
not just a matter of faith” but also “an instrument of political consolidation.” 
His policy of using the Catholic clergy as an arm of the state led to revolts 
and wars in which he, in the case of the Moriscos, “forcibly resetded 80,000 
survivors in other provinces of Spain.” Furthermore, their “silk industry was 
obliterated” and the “last remnants of Arabic scholarship for which Spain 
had once been famous were also destroyed.” 14 This example shows the human 
stakes involved in the early struggle for the political doctrine of secularism. 
It suggests, at the same time, that secularism was never simply a “natural 
occurrence,” an unveiling, or a discovery of “reality” as dominant Enlighten¬ 
ment discourses sought to portray it; rather, it had to be historically con¬ 
structed as a political tradition through a scattered web of contingencies and 
transformations, to say nothing of struggle. 

The seventeenth-century discourse on religious tolerance found its culmi¬ 
nation in the writings of John Locke, who produced his most important writ¬ 
ings during a period of political exile in Holland (1683-88). The experience 
of the religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Europe 
and Britain inspired Locke’s discourse on secularism (“A Letter concerning 
Toleration”), which insisted on a strict separation of religious institutions 
and state on the interrelated premises of (a) religious nonviolence, and (b) 
religious truth. He argued that no human mind can obtain “absolute knowl¬ 
edge” and so no religious belief imposed by force by the state or violence in 
general can be true belief. Belief, by this logic, can only be a matter of per¬ 
sonal conscience. Locke, in sum, sought to disconnect the ontological and 
political link made between “truth” and “violence” during the religious wars. 
He attempted to do so by introducing the de-ontologized language of natu¬ 
ral science to political problems, within the framework of “human nature.” 
Explicitly rejecting futile intellectual plunges “into the vast Ocean of Being” 
he broke with the absolutist tradition stretching back to Plato and opened up 
a temporal horizon. 15 
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Unlike Hobbes, Locke did not see either religion or religious pluralism in 
itself as an obstacle to peace. His Two Treatises of Government (1690), writ¬ 
ten to justify the Whig Rebellion and the Revolution of 1688, suggests that a 
state with limited powers would reduce religious conflict and direct attention 
in the public sphere to more mundane concerns such as public investment, 
public goods, and institution making. These secularly conceived “inalienable 
rights,” stressing the accountability of the state with respect to the market 
through the precariousness of the seventeenth century, became the essence of 
the early modern conception of the “natural human” as autonomous subject. 
The ground was thereby laid for secularism as a political doctrine to become 
“ontology and an epistemology,” ultimately compromising the pluralistic and 
nonviolent hopes that had initially animated natural rights theory as a de- 
ontological framework for conflict resolution. 16 

Post-Reformation Europe had been a giant theological battleground 
fought over by two crusading armies, Calvinist and Catholic. Both these 
groups made claims to a single and supreme theological “truth” while seek¬ 
ing to convert the other by sheer brute force, indicating a firmly established 
if hidden link between violence and claims to truth on the ontological 
plane. Following 1560, “ the rulers of western Europe were no longer able to 
blunt the revolutionary force of the religious crisis” as “Calvinists and mili¬ 
tant Catholics began to rebel against the political status quo.” A revolution¬ 
ary politics emerged as both groups “organized effective opposition against 
rulers who did not share their religious convictions” and “launched a wave 
of civil wars and rebellions against constituted authority.” In this way, “six¬ 
teenth-century Calvinists organized themselves into the first modern radical 
political party.” 17 These experiences demonstrated the potential for violence 
in political party formations linked to singular ontological claims. 

The ontological concept of providence also served revolutionary pur¬ 
poses. In the context of the English Civil War the dominant discourse linked 
the representative principles of republican politics centered around justice 
and tolerance to a higher ideal of religious “truth” as the means to attaining 
the political closure of the Promised Land, or the “many signs and wonders 
towards a place of rest.” 18 William Prynne, a lawyer who had come to pub¬ 
lic attention as the spokesman of widespread anger over England’s failure to 
aid the Protestant cause in the Thirty Years’ War, epitomized this ideological 
trend. After being mutilated and imprisoned for life in 1637 for criticizing 
the state church under Charles I, he was released in 1649 during the English 
Revolution. During the Civil War he formulated a new and influential theory 
of sovereignty linking “true” religion and the political cause of parliament, 
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which sought hoth to construct a rival principle of authority and justify the 
deaths of so many men in the battle against the king. 19 Cromwell presented 
his own perspective in this early modern debate, establishing ontological 
sanction for imminent acts of political violence. He declared the “act of vio¬ 
lence” to be based upon “things that fell within the compass of our certain 
knowledge.” This is essentially a claim to religious foundational knowledge 
based on a reading of the signs of providence. The nation is “at the edge of 
the promises and prophecies.” 20 The English nation is “as like the forming of 
God as ever people were.” 21 

Locke grew up in the shadow of the English Civil War, when mass slaugh¬ 
ter was carried out in the name of claims to absolute religious truth and the 
country was laid to ruin. Opposing this union of political violence and reli¬ 
gious truth as a worldly phenomenon, Locke made his philosophical and 
ultimately political intervention against futile intellectual plunges “into the 
vast Ocean of Being’’ This went against an entire tradition of Western phi¬ 
losophy: from Aristotle to the most recent contributions of the Cambridge 
neo-Platonists, the avowed aim of philosophy was the conquest of eternal 
“Ideas.” At the center of this endeavor had been the dualistic distinction 
between “appearance” and “reality.” These dualisms doubtlessly affirmed the 
hierarchical divisions of European feudal society. Knowledge was an esoteric 
matter, the secret of the few, the “elect,” and referred to an “eternal order” 
already fixed in the past. Lockes thinking, however, was eventually adopted 
by the Enlightenment to introduce a new secular dualism oriented around 
the “human” and focused upon a specific vision of the future. This dualist 
historicity broadly divides “reactionary” from “progressive” forces in a world 
where the future becomes a “moral magnet” pulling us “toward itself.” 22 

Lockes “Letter concerning Toleration” is a powerful argument for politi¬ 
cal secularism in which the affairs of the state must be distinguished from 
those of religious institutions. It embodies a conception of the making of the 
modern nation. He writes, for example, of the need “to distinguish exactly 
the business of civil government from that of religion, and to settle the just 
bounds that lie between one and the other.” This measure concerns the politi¬ 
cal danger of absolute claims to truth, for otherwise there will “be no end put 
to the controversies that will be always arising between those that have, or 
at least pretend to have, on the one side, a concernment with the interests of 
men’s souls, and, on the other side, a care of the commonwealth.” 23 This argu¬ 
ment calls for a distinction between the private and the public spheres. Ques¬ 
tions of an “otherworldly” or “metaphysical” nature can never be exhausted 
by rational and public debate, and must be confined to what we call the pri- 
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vate sphere. It can never be a function of the state to decide upon religious 
questions or the “meaning of reality,” since “it appears not that God has ever 
given any such authority to one man over another, as to compel anyone to 
his religion.” 24 All questions of a religious or sectarian nature concern only 
“the inward persuasion of the mind.” Far from being an argument framed in 
antireligious terms, Locke argues that a religion spread by force of the state 
is thereby a false religion, an absence of true belief, and constitutes “great 
obstacles to our salvation.” 25 The binary structure of Locke’s thinking, creat¬ 
ing a separation between religion and the secular, while de-ontological in 
principle, did not address the complexity of how it would work in the varied 
power dynamics of everyday life. In fact, the neglect of the specific experi¬ 
ence of social change left nation-making schemes vulnerable to closed teleo¬ 
logical notions of progress and freedom that claimed “secular” legitimacy, 
given the fixed facts of “nature” or “universal” history. 

In principle Locke’s argument amounts to a critique of religious violence. 
For example, he points out “that the church of Christ should persecute oth¬ 
ers, and force others by fire and sword to embrace her faith and doctrine, I 
could never yet find in any of the books of the New Testament.” He further 
argues that “all those tragical revolutions which have exercised Christendom 
these many years have turned upon this hinge, that there hath been no design 
so wicked which hath not worn the visor of religion ... none ever went about 
to ruin the state but with pretence to build the temple.” 26 

Locke’s argument for religious nonviolence is tacitly linked to his larger 
epistemological stance, resembling that of Nicholas of Cusa, namely, that no 
human being can know the “absolute truth” and therefore does not have the 
right to impose his particular vision of religious truth. He argues that “in 
this great variety of ways that men follow, it is still doubted which is the right 
one,” but “does it therefore belong unto the magistrate to prescribe me a rem¬ 
edy, because there is but one, and because it is unknown?” 27 Violence, then, 
has no special link to “absolute knowledge” through political power, what 
is at stake is rather “desire for temporal dominion.” 28 Locke therefore wants 
authority to be vested in a secular civil power dedicated to the defense of lib¬ 
erty and property (natural rights) based on the rule of law. The legitimacy of 
this authority was to be guaranteed, for Locke, by majority vote—creating an 
inevitable tension between the law as protector of property and as represen¬ 
tative of that segment of the population, more than half of the English popu¬ 
lation, that remained propertyless in Locke’s time. Locke’s theory of “tacit 
consent” combines the claim to being democratic with the right of the state 
to coerce its citizens because they use public infrastructure. This is an imma- 
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nent and secularized basis for grounding the legitimacy of the state and its 
right to violent intervention for purposes of conscription, taxation, and the 
like. In defense of this point of view Locke argued that “morality is capable of 
demonstration, as well as mathematics,” based on a calculus of pleasure and 
pain. 29 This contributed importantly to the creation of the early modern sec¬ 
ular, semi-Platonic conception of the “human,” whereby every moral ques¬ 
tion may be resolved on the basis of this uniquely correct concept. Morality 
is an object of knowledge to be discovered by a subject, with no reference to 
the everyday existential world of social relations. 

It was Hobbes who, for the first time, analyzed the state and society in 
terms of the problem of power in an entirely materialist mode. A political 
refugee from the English Civil War, the atheist Hobbes believed that noth¬ 
ing more than the quantifiable problem of physical reality was at stake in 
politics, and he sought purely mechanical solutions. Locke, conversely, never 
said religious beliefs or values should have no role in the formation of the 
Enlightenment and democratic modernity. His central intellectual preoccu¬ 
pation was to identify the correct manner of interpreting one’s duty to God 
in the early modern social climate of political and religious disorder. There 
was thus an element of tension in Lockes articulation of a moral project to 
achieve a just society, between religious beliefs/values and secular scientific 
knowledge. He was both deeply religious and strongly committed to secu¬ 
larism, and his thinking expresses the complex ambiguities of the secular 
ideal as an imperfect historical goal. A key outcome of his thought was the 
reduction of the human to the individual subject as both voting citizen and 
consumer within the system of market transactions enforced by the law of 
contracts and consistent with morality as an object of knowledge. 

Locke’s variant on the democratic Enlightenment found its heir in the 
eighteenth-century British Enlightenment, which was initiated by the Third 
Earl of Shaftesbury and carried forward by Francis Hutchinson, Joseph But¬ 
ler, Adam Smith, and others. These thinkers saw a “moral sense” or “civil 
virtue” as being the driving force in the Enlightenment, thus following Locke 
in accepting a role for religious beliefs and values. They modified and further 
elaborated the early modern meaning of the “human” as a new secular cate¬ 
gory, shifting the perspective away from what they considered Locke’s exces¬ 
sive focus on reason. Locke’s second heir was in the American Enlighten¬ 
ment, which conceived of the early republic in terms of both a biblical ethical 
narrative and a strong secular principle. Third, and most famously, Locke’s 
philosophy was adopted by the eighteenth-century French philosophes who 
turned his worldview into an atheist cosmology. 
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The point of view of the French philosophes is regularly taken to stand for 
the worldview of the European Enlightenment as such. The intense histori¬ 
cal memory of the French Revolution doubdessly explains this eclipsing of 
a wider and longer European Enlightenment tradition which sought to rec¬ 
oncile modernity and religion rather than insist inflexibly upon the neces¬ 
sity of destroying religion as the exclusive road to modernity. Seen from a 
broader historical point of view the French Enlightenment preoccupation 
with modernity as radical rupture is merely a thin trickle amidst a far larger, 
if quieter movement aimed at the reconciliation of scientific and religious 
truth within a new secular-democratic political order. 

The writings of the British Enlightenment thinkers are remarkable for their 
evocation of a modern secular community grounded in a universal “moral 
sense” which precedes both reason and religion, and which is identified with 
principles of social equality and toleration. Viewed in historical context, 
these discourses articulate a program of nation making which, among other 
things, defines the proper relation between religion, civil society, and the 
state. On the one hand it opposes the old hierarchic social order of Estates, 
status, and privilege accorded to fixed identity and value in “being,” and on 
the other it affirms the legalistic and horizontal political order enshrined 
after a long battle in the 1688 Glorious Revolution in which value is invested 
in “doing” or in the commercial and political activities of the private citizen. 
As articulated in this new social ideal, reason and religion are both instru¬ 
mental in producing virtue, but are not its source. This is a relatively open 
point of view, but elements of the older ontology of the “completed universe” 
persist in the empiricist or utilitarian epistemologies that aimed to enthrone 
a more secular-democratic politics. 

The context for the British Enlightenment was thus the open and ongoing 
discussion over the nature of secular values—articulated in terms of “human 
nature”—as part of the intellectual heritage of Locke. We find a varied patch- 
work of ideas. The Earl of Shaftesbury published his “An Inquiry concerning 
Virtue, or Merit” in 1699, in response to Locke’s Essay concerning Human 
Understanding of 1690. At the center was the problem of providing a scien¬ 
tific and “disenchanted” definition of human nature. Locke, in bewildered 
reaction to the sheer human diversity in the age of discovery, had argued 
that human nature is essentially a blank slate at birth and takes distinctive 
form in the process of being molded through education. He described the 
primacy of reason over inherited convention as “fancy” and “endless vari¬ 
ety,” but for him reason was incapable of accessing the level of metaphysical 
certainty and was merely a guiding principle in scientific experimentation. 30 
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It also contained its own tacit limits on what it meant to be human. It was 
a notion of reason intended to maximize the productivity of the labor pro¬ 
cess, champion a new paradigm of national development, and target both the 
unproductive seventeenth-century landowning aristocracy in England and 
the “wild Indian” in the “wild woods and uncultivated waste of America left 
to nature without any improvement.” 31 

Shaftesbury took issue with the criteria of education and productiv¬ 
ity as the defining qualities of membership in modern civil society. Prior 
to reason, interest or education was a “moral sense” grounded in nature, 
and common to human beings everywhere. Shaftesbury was concerned 
with restoring a solid foundation for secular values. He expressed this in 
a letter in which he wrote that Locke had “struck at all fundamentals, 
threw all order and virtue out of the world,” and reduced them to “fash¬ 
ion and custom.” He intended, by contrast, to demonstrate these qualities 
as “naturally imprinted on human minds.” 32 While challenging Locke, he 
preserved the ontological ground of the “human” as defined by an all- 
explanatory principle of “nature” typical of early modern natural rights 
and Enlightenment thought. This “structural” impulse was later devel¬ 
oped by the great system builders Kant and Hegel, and the declarations 
of Levi Strauss about an underlying universal human nature express the 
same explanatory principle of representation. It is characterized by what 
Michael Polanyi has described as “a desperate craving to represent scien¬ 
tific knowledge as impersonal.” 33 

In this exchange between Locke, as the founding figure of the European 
Enlightenment, and Shaftesbury, who had been his pupil as a child, we see 
two kinds of debate: a debate at the political level over the proper form and 
limits of an emerging civil society and the proper place of religious institu¬ 
tions and religious belief within it; and at the philosophical level a debate 
over the “human” as an epistemic category. A consensus unites them within 
the paradigm of a rational subject bearing personal responsibility within the 
framework of the rule of law, or natural right. We might alternately describe 
it as a debate around the triangle of providence, historicism, and the struc¬ 
ture of religious belief. The notion of providence that had driven both sides 
in the English Civil War had been politically and institutionally laid to rest 
with the revolution of 1688 in the name of natural right. The ensuing political 
debates, accordingly, focused on the split between history and salvation and 
sought to identify an adequate secular foundation for a system of ethics for¬ 
merly identified with a religious authority which had now gone into radical 
retreat. The fixation on the retrieval of a foundation invested their thought, 
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from every point of view, with an ontological tendency to explain the source 
of morality in terms of one overriding element, namely, the “essence” of 
“human nature.” 

The very paradigm of belief was in question, not merely at a discursive or 
“spiritual” level but in direct relation to the development and establishment 
of the modern state. In light of this, religious belief was viewed as a political 
problem of potentially dangerous dimensions, and the shape of civil society 
taking form through the debates just mentioned echoes the fears and ten¬ 
sions linked to the memories of a political ideology of uncontrollable reli¬ 
gious violence in the seventeenth century. Mandeville’s assault on Shaftes¬ 
bury’s humanist ethics in his Fable of the Bees (1714), extolling self-interest 
and selfishness as the true ingredient of social progress, and the powerful 
reactions it elicited from Hutcheson and others in Shaftesbury’s defense, may 
be viewed within this context of an ongoing crisis in the politico-ethical par¬ 
adigm. The debate pitted visions of the autonomous subject as either egotis¬ 
tic or social, yet both images were cut off from the context of social relations 
that defined the premodern community in favor of the modern productive 
individual as an abstracted unit. 

There was, significantly, no antireligious position in these British Enlight¬ 
enment debates, even from its most radically skeptical member, David 
Hume. Although we encounter a wide range of criticisms of religion, there 
is never a call to abolish it as either an institution or belief. In Shaftesbury, 
we do find a central emphasis on the “public moral sense” which is indepen¬ 
dent of religious affiliation. There is a “Natural Sense of Right and Wrong” in 
that everyone “discerns and owns a public Interest, and is conscious of what 
affects his Fellowship or Community.” 34 This “natural Affection” is prior to all 
“speculative Opinion, Persuasion or Belief,” and no belief can “immediately 
or directly . .. exclude or destroy it.” 35 Its foundation is in neither reason nor 
religion. 36 Atheism is neither good nor harmful where it is concerned. What 
Shaftesbury sees as a danger to the “moral sense” are, first, “moral passion” or 
“enthusiasm,” because by its excessive character it tends to “destroy its own 
End,” 37 and second, the “tragic sense,” which is the very dark and apocalyptic 
state of mind that engenders “moral enthusiasm” to begin with. Shaftesbury 
argues that visions of hell and terror of eternity—in short, taking oneself 
too seriously—lead to acts of violent fanaticism, or violence to others, and 
he calls for “a more easy and pleasant way of thought.” 38 The tragic sense is 
linked to moral convictions of an inflexible and dogmatic nature, producing 
torment in the mind as “never can such a Phantom as this be reduced to any 
certain Form.” 39 It is a noncontextual and simplistic approach to experience. 
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In sum, Shaftesbury makes a call for tolerance of opinion; self-constraint 
in personal feeling and personal wealth; and a harmony of means and ends. 
He extends his concept of the moral sense to “all mankind.” 40 In the absence 
of any insistence upon a monopoly on truth, he dismisses the gravity of meta¬ 
physical problems, arguing that it is of no concern to him whether experiences 
“are Realities, or mere Illusions; whether we wake or dream.” He writes that 
in “this dream of Life ... our Demonstrations have the same force” and “our 
Obligation to VIRTUE is in every respect the same.” 41 Shaftesbury embraces 
scientific labor without corresponding metaphysical substantiation. Ulti¬ 
mately, then, it is not truth or an epistemic foundation which provides a just 
order of society, and there is correspondingly no appeal for any war against 
error or the “other.” Shaftesbury prefers a “lighter” world beyond “bloodshed, 
wars, persecutions, and devastation” where England might “bring hack the 
whole train of heathen gods, and set our cold northern island burning [with 
altars].” 42 His worldview combines a universal human vision with a pacifist 
ethic that lends itself to civic stasis rather than to violent struggle. 

Shaftesbury articulates a pluralistic vision. His “lightness” in suggesting 
that we laugh at ourselves has the serious flipside of esteeming tolerance as 
the highest virtue. Like Friedrich Nietzsche, his view of the world was con¬ 
ditioned by a lifelong illness which gave him a unique perception of life’s 
ephemeral quality. Shaftesbury lived in Montpellier and Naples seeking to 
restore his health in the southern air, but died at forty-two. Unlike Nietzsche, 
who sought to maximize the gravity of life’s “heaviness” by way of the doc¬ 
trine of eternal return, in which millions of mortal lives may justifiably per¬ 
ish in the pursuit of a single powerful vision capable of bestowing meaning, 
Shaftesbury took the opposite approach and championed humor, allowing 
room for the greatest diversity of belief in the name of laughter, merriment, 
and pleasure in the acknowledged ridiculousness of life. This represents only 
one, often overlooked, universal ideational framework of the eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury Enlightenment. Perhaps it has been overlooked because it did not lend 
itself to struggle in an epoch where everything was in uncontrollable transi¬ 
tion and so much was at stake from so many points of view. 

The German Enlightenment philosopher Gottried Wilhelm Leibniz 
(1646-1716) was similarly obsessed with finding a universal framework 
for human experience that would reconcile religious tradition with the 
epistemic wreckage of early modernity and the religious wars. He moved 
the terms of the debate from the will of God to divine reason. His entire 
intellectual life’s work was motivated by a struggle to unite Calvinist and 
Catholic religious factions in a painfully divided Germany, and to pave the 
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way for a reunited Christendom based on the reduction of multiplicity to 
unity. 43 At the end of his life he confronted the failure of his “monadology” 
as the “analysis of infinity” to permanently reconcile not only physics and 
theology, hut also splintering religious factions in Europe. 44 Leibniz sought 
to explain ethical obligation in terms of an ontological identity with the uni¬ 
verse in his “total explanation of the world”—in sum, a universal ideational 
framework of absolute knowledge conceived as an object. 45 In the war-rav¬ 
aged world of his lifetime this doubtlessly reflected a yearning for security, 
and he thought of his universal explanation in terms of a “total presence,” an 
“absolute fullness,” with “no windows” and “no breaks,” where nothing could 
escape into the uncertainty or darkness of an unknown future. 46 He identi¬ 
fied this order with the sovereign justice of God or reason as an “absolute 
continuity” and the “best of all possible worlds,” a closed and finished work. 
Leibniz employed a concept of epistemic totality to try and close the contra¬ 
dictory nature of modernity as a social experience, arguing that “in obeying 
reason, we fulfill a Supreme Reason.” 47 In contrast to the moral philosophers 
of the British Enlightenment, who also sought to reconcile modern scientific 
thought with religious tradition and to seal the violent fissures of religious 
sectarianism, Leibniz established a standard of “perfection” as opposed to 
the British Enlightenment’s standard of mere “happiness” in moral senti¬ 
ment. In all these debates the modes and manners of the secular were being 
imaginatively constructed as a way of being, and, as we see, nothing was 
foreclosed. 

From the beginning the Enlightenment harbored within it a tension 
between commitment to secular scientific values and religious belief as two 
opposed narratives of truth, on the one hand, and between the established 
power configurations based on religious institutions and a new one based on 
a democratic organizing principle, on the other hand. These tensions con¬ 
cerned intensely “personal” issues such as community, meaning, identity, 
existential security—in sum, a unifying social narrative, posed in the face of 
a modern experience which increasingly dissolved all such links. The ques¬ 
tion loomed as to whether a secular version of “absolute knowledge” was 
possible, potentially blurring the sharpness of the secular-religious divide 
with dangerous political implications. Leibniz represents one expression of 
this totalizing tendency. 

These tensions came most visibly and violently to light in the French 
Enlightenment and the French Revolution. Thinkers such as Voltaire and 
Diderot reinterpreted Locke as a radical materialist, insisting that religion 
constituted a harmful illusion and above all an obstacle to modernity and 
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progress. 48 Voltaire promoted a pure mind grounded in “abstract reason” 
against a “false mind” ensnared in the trap of religious belief. 49 Diderot argued 
that the world was no longer of God but of a “machine.” 50 Certain concep¬ 
tual binaries that had lain tacitly in natural rights and early Enlightenment 
discourse were suddenly reproduced as statements of “fact.” The politics of 
the French Revolution put these ideas into practice by violently forcing the 
church to the margins of society, and produced an ideology proclaiming as 
a universal principle that the precondition for enlightened modernity was a 
total rejection of the past. Saint-Just’s call to regain “innocence” and “purity” 
in a war for “truth” against “hypocrisy” expresses this belief in rupture and a 
new beginning. 51 In pursuit of so total an end Saint-Just conceded no limits 
and argued that for its sake “everything must be permitted.” 52 Robespierre, 
making an allusion to advances in cosmology, argued that “everything has 
changed in the physical order” and so “must [it] also change in the moral and 
political order.” 53 

As for the means to these totalizing and final revolutionary ends, Robespi¬ 
erre urged that an inextricable link existed between “virtue and terror.” 54 From 
this point of view the Enlightenment ceased to be moved by a moral principle 
and became a matter of imposing an order based on abstract reason. None 
of this had very much to do with science as such, and much more to do with 
the human political imagination. Yet the model produced on the basis of this 
experience proved enormously influential as a “scientific” paradigm of the 
nation-making process. The philosophical paradigm of science embodied in 
“representation,” implying an already completed reality to be discovered, can¬ 
not be entirely dissociated from this outcome. In political practice it meant 
the imposition of an ideological program, conceived as a totality and imposed 
from above, through the armed violence of the state—in sum, the precise 
opposite of the democratic and nonviolent aims articulated by early theorists 
of natural right. 

It was largely in response to the devastating implications of this dilemma 
in its earliest forms that Kant attempted in the eighteenth century, roughly 
coterminus with the French Revolution, to reconcile the tensions—expressed 
in philosophical discourse between “rationalism” and “empiricism,” the radi¬ 
cal skepticism of Hume and the claim to “absolute reality” made by Feibniz 
—by arguing for the peaceful coexistence of modern scientific knowledge/ 
democratic political organization and public religious behef. Working within 
the philosophical paradigm of “representation” Kant sought to incorporate 
the larger heritage of human history and values into the goal of a new free 
society. He thus extended the legacy of the early Enlightenment (particularly 
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British moral philosophy) in an answer to the newer “destructive” paradigm 
of the Enlightenment as “total revolution” taking shape around the French 
Revolution. 

Kant presented an analysis of self-conscious action, or practical rea¬ 
son, in which he broke from the earlier discourses of the Enlightenment in 
proclaiming nature no longer an object of contemplation hut rather one of 
manipulation, as something to be overpowered. Rejecting the Platonic tradi¬ 
tion of correspondence, Kant argued that we cannot match our knowledge 
to ultimate reality but can deduce universal structures the reality of which is 
reflected within the limits of ordinary experience. Kant also broke the Car¬ 
tesian link identifying knowing with being, making identity a mere place¬ 
holder rather than a proof of existence. The inadvertent effect of this was to 
divide the subject among a variety of incommensurable experiences between 
knowledge, ethics, and aesthetics. From these new epistemic premises, which 
provided a seminal moment in modernity’s intellectual self-understanding, 
Kant more skillfully manipulated the conflicting and complementary forces 
of freedom and authority upon the fragmented modern political terrain of 
discontinuous elements. 55 

This concern with self-conscious action and discontinuity directly implies 
Kant’s engagement with the problem of time. The modern self as a place¬ 
holder is more a product of experiences produced by the historical environ¬ 
ment than a manifestation of divine essence. At the core of Kantian thought 
is a rejection of the possibility of a timeless and spaceless “eternal” knowledge 
of the kind Leibniz strove for in order to obtain social and religious recon¬ 
ciliation in Europe. Kant, though also committed to “a general cosmopolitan 
condition” saw the political danger in such totalizing means and envisioned a 
more modest path. 56 There could be no final answer, for him, to the problem 
of modern identity. 

Kant was really a thinker of “means” and “ends,” concerned with the prob¬ 
lem of theory and practice. His rejection of “absolute knowledge” placed his 
thought within a historicist horizon in inevitable tension with the lingering 
Platonic element in his universal humanist commitment. For elements of the 
Platonic absolute also persisted in Kant’s thought in his ideal of a universal 
law based on rational unity and pure moral maxims—concepts that para¬ 
doxically implied an ultimate value beyond time. His rejection of the con¬ 
tingent in favor of a supposed absolute entailed a single teleological vision 
of modernity focused on the perfect individual, dissociated from nature and 
harmonized in freedom with other individuals, or the “autonomy of reason.” 
Paradoxically, this universal construction of emancipated “humanity” as the 
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author of its own morals and happiness further ossified the Enlightenment 
concept of the human and entailed certain violent lines of exclusion. For 
these reasons we find in Kant opposing and irreconcilable tendencies, repre¬ 
senting modernity as here an open and there a closed future. 

The defining moment of the Kantian dilemma may have been the 1755 
Lisbon earthquake, after which he rejected the idea of divine punishment in 
natural and historical events. First, in rejecting providence and the interven¬ 
ing hand of God as legitimate epistemic categories of reflection, Kant refused 
the notion of final ends. 57 History is divided from salvation, as there can be 
no ultimate synthesis as the universe continues to create itself in time. 58 In 
this respect, Kantian reason shifts from “totality” to the specificity of pure 
practical reason. Yet at the same time, for Kant history is not merely physi¬ 
cal. This is the chief reason why he wanted to go beyond the attachment to 
“nature” that characterized the British Enlightenment from which he other¬ 
wise drew so much inspiration. Kant rejected the materialism which simply 
sees a world of “people,” millions of them living and dying like any other 
animal, and insisted upon the reality of a higher category of “humanity.” The 
empirical individual, with all his or her attendant limits and failings, finds 
fulfillment in the species and the universal goal of human progress. 59 This is 
where the concept of the “transcendental” finds its place in Kant’s thought, 
coupled elusively with a secular notion. Such a combination tends toward 
the universalization of the event, as we find in some of Kant’s political reflec¬ 
tions on the French Revolution. 

Kant was intimately aware of the political debates of his time. He consid¬ 
ered the state as the “most difficult” problem needing to be resolved and one 
in which “a complete solution is impossible.” 60 In this instance, he rejected 
total solutions and seemed to affirm temporality. He lived through the 
regimes of Frederick II and Frederick William II, between experiments in 
“Enlightened despotism,” and the severe crackdown on his “Religion within 
the Limits of Simple Reason,” among other things. He was in touch with 
the German Jacobins at the time of the French Revolution, promoting total 
transformation of the social order through violence, the affirmation of a cor¬ 
responding epistemic revolution in Fichte, and Burke’s pessimism about har¬ 
mony between theory and practice in the analysis of the French Revolution. 61 
He encountered the religious “enthusiasts” and “irrationalists” who reacted 
to society’s perceived failure to master the dualism of “faith” and “reason” by 
a return to the “pure sources” of religious experience. 62 

Like much of the German Aufklarung, Kant sought religious renewal 
against the historically accumulated limits of dogma rather than waging a 
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battle against religion in the manner of the French Enlightenment and even¬ 
tually the French Revolution. Certainly, he saw his enemies in dogma, deter¬ 
minism, fatalism, and political authoritarianism. What he achieved in the 
context of his intellectual struggle was the construction of a secular frame¬ 
work for religious belief in modern society, with inbuilt structures for avoid¬ 
ing the potential violence of the modern state in the name of closed religious 
ideologies and the public monopoly on “truth” imposed by particular groups. 
Favoring growth over final ends in some aspects of his thought, he called for 
a conception of reason “more modest than the expression providence !’ 63 At the 
same time, by articulating an anthropology of autonomy in which pure free¬ 
dom is the essential condition of human nature, Kant rejected the authority 
of habitus or accumulated tradition in favor of the political mediation of the 
state. In this respect he degraded the complexity and creative value of every¬ 
day life in favor of a more simple abstraction. 

Kant argued that the individual human agent is always an end in itself 
between demandable law and undemandable morality. Human beings can¬ 
not he sacrificed to a larger vision such as providence, and progress in the 
“rights of man” is the result of temporal struggle and not the timeless struc¬ 
ture of nature. 64 Kant conceived of civil society, the result of this struggle, as 
dynamic and unfinished. No particular human being can ever obtain that 
“absolute knowledge” which would legitimize the imposition of a progressive 
regime from above. Aspects of Kantian thought are characterized by context- 
specific universalism, or a reflexive way of engaging modernity, with each 
individual moving “according to one’s own rhythm and in terms of the spec¬ 
ificity of existing conditions.” 65 Yet Kantian universalism also has a violent 
side by excluding from the conception of “humanity” those living beyond the 
boundaries of Europe. The great majority of such people are excluded from 
the category of “subject” because they are mired in “habitus.” There is a seri¬ 
ous tension at the heart of Kant’s metaphysics because of his simultaneous 
condemnation of the injustice of the slave trade and his affirmation of the 
globally transformative powers of Europe in bringing about the “autonomy 
of reason” against the supposed “forces of nature” embodied in the peoples 
and cultures of the non-European world. 66 

The consequences of this tension in Kant’s thought are manifold. There 
are well-known passages in which Kant condemned the violent logic of the 
French Revolution. 67 Yet at the level of practical reason Kant appealed to 
atemporal necessity, declaring it “a contradiction to seek the temporal ori¬ 
gin of man’s moral character, so far as it is considered as contingent.” 68 At 
times this brought him close to the French revolutionary ideal of rupture, 
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as when he rejected any value in “gradual reformation so long as the basis of 
the maxims remain impure ,” and insisted that the road to virtue required “a 
revolution in the man’s disposition.” 69 Here Kant affirms the need for trans¬ 
formation by dismissing the value of temporality and enshrining instead a 
modern concept of authority as sovereign violence which perpetually over¬ 
rides the unreflective traditional norms of community Elsewhere he used 
the same logic to affirm the universal value of the French Revolution, in that 
it “finds in the hearts of all spectators a wishful participation [that] can have 
no other cause than a moral disposition in the human race.” 70 That is, it is 
the expression of a pure universal human nature beyond the contingency of 
nature. That separates us from animals. The experience of the French Revo¬ 
lution becomes the embodiment of a universal metaphysic. 

It is through the concept of a dynamic civil society that Kant presents a 
meaningful alternative to the French revolutionary politics of “rupture”. The 
very precondition for democratic modernity lies in political and institutional 
order, preserving the proper division of powers and the separation between 
the public and private spheres. Kant accomplished this by proclaiming a strict 
limit, in contrast to ideologues of the French Revolution such as Saint-Just 
who had proclaimed unlimited totality as the “final end” by whatever means 
necessary. On this basis the leading figures of the French Revolution sought 
to destroy the barrier between the private and the public spheres, particularly 
during the Terror and the period following 1793. For Kant, no human con¬ 
sciousness can attain “absolute knowledge,” and for this reason metaphysi¬ 
cal and religious speculation must remain within the private sphere where 
it cannot be employed for dangerously fanatical political goals which seek 
to “settle” the problem of the “meaning of reality” on a permanent basis. For 
Kant “limiting speculative reason to its proper sphere” was comparable to 
the function of “the police” in preventing “violence,” as he sought to “remove 
[the speculative and dogmatic excess of] knowledge in order to make room 
for belief” in the name of “more moderate claims.” 71 By contrast, Kant argues 
that Western history is a prerequisite for attaining the status of rational “sub¬ 
ject.” and “the history of nations which lived beyond that frame can only be 
started with the time when they entered it.” 72 This exclusionary logic follows 
the patterns of violence in the secular world as an emerging way-of-being, 
cemented as a metaphysical “reality” rather than reflexively engaged from 
ethical or other points of view. 

Kantianism and the French revolutionary ideology at the apex of the “sec¬ 
ond revolution” present us with two principal variants on the meaning of 
modern political secularism. If between them they seemed to have soundly 
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fought and won the battle for secularism, complex events brewing beneath 
the surface certainly pointed to the contrary. Kant’s secular democratic pro¬ 
posals did not satisfy those who continued to crave for a final and absolute 
answer to the crisis of modernity on both the philosophical and political 
levels. Most significantly, Hegel sought to attain the “noumenon” (ultimate 
reality) Kant had proclaimed beyond reach by seizing upon the historical 
implication of Kant’s secularizing project and arguing that a universal “his¬ 
torical dialectic” was moving toward the fulfillment of “ultimate reality” in 
the “end of history” or a “conflict-free society.” In Hegel’s titanic contribution 
to the discourse of modernity there is a hostility to secularism that recalls 
the Counter-Enlightenment thought of Joseph de Maistre and others who 
saw only social disintegration and loss of human meaning in secularism, and 
who struggled to restore a “cohesive community.” In contrast to the Coun¬ 
ter-Enlightenment, for Hegel human freedom was central. Thus he linked 
an absolute epistemic premise of a quasi-religious nature to the democratic 
project of the Enlightenment. 

The problem with this is that democracy, in effect, ceases to be open-ended 
and context-specific with regard to institutional, social, and cultural arrange¬ 
ments. Liberty is in practice an eminently temporal and everyday problem 
concerned more with conflicting and mutually subverting freedoms than 
with a prefabricated metaphysical reality of interlocking rights grounded in 
a seamless and perfect whole. There is no single key. The founders of the 
discourse of natural rights understood the secular principle in terms of an 
ongoing tool of nonviolent conflict resolution within an increasingly com¬ 
plex and diversified modern society, whereas Hegel extended the most meta¬ 
physical aspect of Kant to argue that history was soon coming to an end in a 
harmonious whole that he labeled freedom. This end, as the ideal of develop¬ 
ment, overcomes the problem of secularism by dispensing with the issue of 
destabilizing difference through the unifying power of the state. Freedom, as 
an everyday or temporal problem in modern developing societies, involves, 
among other things, multiple institutional variables: the growth of GNP or 
individual incomes, social and economic arrangements such as education 
and health care, political or civil rights, free labor, industrialization, or tech¬ 
nological progress. These are practical means to freedom as an overarching 
objective within specific contexts, and to declare in a predetermined manner 
that any of them is the unique and “real” road is to deny the inherent open¬ 
ness of that end. 73 

In the wake of Hegel, Marx combined the tradition of the French Rev¬ 
olution with Hegelian dialectics to produce a still more radical critique of 
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religion and tradition. This introduced, on the one hand, greater hope for 
democracy as a universal, egalitarian, and, above all, materialistic political 
goal which centered on the study and transformation of objective social con¬ 
ditions rather than on the older Enlightenment paradigm of “human nature” 
or “rational consciousness.” Marx shifted Enlightenment thought away from 
the emphasis on Kantian concepts of “maturity” or “independent thought” 
which were typically class blind and tacifty tied to particular cultural tra¬ 
ditions or social levels, education, and the like. In this way Marx made the 
project of the Enlightenment more scientific. He confronted the very real 
problem of exploitation as a barrier to freedom, demonstrating the crucial 
link between political and social rights. 

On the other hand, the Marxist tradition performed two functions: first, 
it reinforced the prevailing tendency inspired by the French Revolution to 
call for a radical and violent “rupture” with the past, and second, it inspired a 
historical conception of fixed evolutionary grades linking the medieval with 
the religious and the modern with the scientific. This laid the groundwork 
for the later sociological claims and convictions (Weber and Durkheim) that 
religion would “disappear” as the natural historical consequence of modern¬ 
ization, that its potential role would be uniquely reactive, and so on. In this 
ideological sense Marx slipped back into metaphysics. Finally, the Marxist 
tradition contributed greatly to the tendency to conceive of the Enlighten¬ 
ment as a “purely objective” (determined/foreclosed) process divorced from 
ethical considerations, thereby again excluding any possible contribution by 
values or beliefs of a traditional or religious nature. In this aspect of Marxist 
thought, the philosophically conceived scientific paradigm of “representa¬ 
tion” lingered, centered on the autonomous object of truth. For Marx too, the 
strife of civil society constituted evidence of ongoing internal conflict within 
society that needed to be overcome in order to reach the highest stage of his¬ 
torical humanity. This subverted the value of natural rights and the Enlight¬ 
enment tradition as institutional mechanisms for nonviolently resolving the 
everyday differences of a large, evolving, and complex modern society. It also 
slipped into the metaphysical definitions of the identity or final ends of the 
Enlightenment, which proved harmful to the democratic project as an open- 
ended process. 

Parallel with Marx was another line of radical critique following Hegel, 
that of Nietzsche. This discourse was more squarely within the Counter- 
Enlightenment tradition, yet it was conceived within the modern histori¬ 
cal framework of radical change, calling for a modern restoration of rigid 
social hierarchy geared toward the aristocratic ideal of producing the “high- 
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est man” beyond the drab modern industrial reality of mass man and the 
egalitarian rule of law. Essentially, Nietzsche’s argument repeats the charge 
that democratic modernity, science, and secularism deprive human exis¬ 
tence of an authentic source of faith and meaning and leave behind a world 
of empty and alienated individuals. This discourse, conceived with great 
psychological sophistication by Nietzsche, had enormous appeal across the 
future political spectrum as a discourse of “authenticity” (cultural authen¬ 
ticity, authentic experience, and the like). An earlier voice in this intellec¬ 
tual genre was Kierkegaard, who argued for the living religious particular 
against soulless abstract universalism (of Hegel, the French Revolution, and 
the modern rule of law). Later Heidegger extended the genre by arguing 
for a culturally authentic and rooted German experience stretching from 
everyday life to the political order based on the unique historical character 
of “being” (and rejecting the inauthentic cosmopolitanism uprooted from 
“being,” as represented by the Weimar Republic). At the core of Heidegger’s 
reflections was an assault on the paradigm of “representation.” Heidegger’s 
ontology assigned the highest value to habitus and rejected scientific and 
democratic universalism as inauthentic products of a deracinated West¬ 
ern intellectual tradition. Heidegger’s goal is certainly the polar opposite 
of Hegel’s universalism of absolute mind. However, within the context of 
the modern state it is no less totalizing in its ontological (rather than epis¬ 
temological) claims to an original and perhaps foundational reality as the 
site of truth. 

On the basis of this sketch we may identify two principal trajectories 
in Enlightenment thought. One, stemming from Locke to the British and 
American Enlightenments and Kant, attaches central importance to the 
preservation of a distinction between the private and public spheres, the 
state and civil society, and so on, as the precondition for a liberal demo¬ 
cratic social order aimed at liberating individuals. The second trajectory, 
articulated most forcefully by Hegel and his successors, seeks to achieve a 
fundamental and final unity of social being which must in principle destroy 
the distinction between the private and public spheres as the precondition 
for “restoring” to society shared public meaning based in “truth.” From this 
point of view the very ongoing existence of a private sphere is proof of the 
barbaric and “incomplete”—as a sheer multiplicity of conflicting points of 
view—condition of society. The Enlightenment is conceived, contrary to its 
original and more general definition as a moral goal for free individuals, 
as a “scientific project” aimed at the total transformation of society on the 
most fundamental level. 
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It is rather ironic that this point of view has not infrequently inspired 
“strong” secular tendencies in nation making which go to the extreme of 
denying any role for religious or moral ideas in the formation of the Enlight¬ 
enment or democracy In this way, secularism rigidly conceiving of itself as 
based on an ideology of “scientific truth” can entail a national politics com¬ 
mitted to a grounding of “metaphysical truth,” which sometimes threatens 
the independence of civil society and the public sphere as a political order 
committed to some fixed religious truth. These were the experiences of the 
authoritarian modernization schemes in Turkey following the national revo¬ 
lution, and in Iran under the Shah. Both countries openly professed such an 
ideology. Taking this fact into consideration, the particular content of the 
alleged “metaphysical truth” given precedence as a matter of state policy over 
open public debate is immaterial. The crux of the issue is rather the choice 
between “truth” (whether religious or secular) and democracy. The problem 
has to do with seeking a “truth” larger and more permanent than the ever- 
changing subjects of public debate which define the social and political inter¬ 
ests of society. 
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Modem Visions of Secularism 


2 


The problems discussed in the previous chapter have never really 
been settled. If to well-stabilized Western democracies in the late twentieth 
century these issues have seemed sometimes passe or of chiefly academic 
interest, in the sense that post-modern critiques of democracy can scarcely 
threaten to dismantle the prevailing political order, the same was far from 
the case for the developing societies of the “Third World.” This was as true 
for the societies of Eastern Europe following the collapse of the Soviet Union 
as for societies like Iran and Afghanistan. Nor has Indian democracy been 
helped by the tacit intellectual alliance of post-structural critiques of secular 
democracy as “derivative” and the rising Hindu nationalist movement. 1 The 
problems of the Enlightenment, modernity, democracy, and secularism have 
been at the heart of struggles in these societies to build politically stable, just, 
and independent as well as economically developed nations. 

During the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s there were attempts—one in the West, 
one in the Islamic world—to confront these problems in a new fashion, par¬ 
ticularly in response to the tragic moral and political failures of the Stalin¬ 
ist period in the Soviet Union and the explosion of the fascistic “national 
roots” movement at appalling human cost as well as the severe failings of 
the global market system of capitalism. In the West, this took shape mainly 
in the intellectual environment of the post-Vichy, post-decolonization, post¬ 
reconstruction France of the 1960s, when all the accepted national traditions 
and values linked to the Republic, and the ideals of Western civilization in 
general, were suddenly called into question. Rejecting the “universalist” 
claims of prevalent Western political ideologies stemming from the tradition 
of the Enlightenment as oppressive “metanarratives” (particularly liberalism 
and Marxism), such leading French intellectuals as Foucault, Lyotard, Bau- 
drillard, Derrida, and DeLeuze drew on the Nietzschean critical tradition to 
“unmask” the power and hypocrisy hiding behind the claims to impartiality 
and concepts of universal justice in Enlightenment political discourse. The 
nation-state and democracy, among other targets of attack, were dismissed 
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as disguises for sheer power “constructed” to render invisible marginal and 
unrepresented points of view and experiences (racial or cultural minori¬ 
ties, women, homosexuals, and the poor). In this way the genealogical and 
deconstructive discourses of Nietzsche were put to use in a “left” anarchist 
discourse critical of social oppression and seeking to promote greater egali¬ 
tarianism. Whatever their merits or faults, these critical interventions were of 
great importance and opened up new horizons of reflection and debate. One 
striking and influential example is Edward Said’s Orientalism. In the uncom¬ 
promising rejection of “metanarratives,” however, many of the conventional 
conceptual resources of the traditional left (concepts of justice, solidarity, 
and mobilization) were ultimately abandoned. In their absence there were no 
viable concrete alternative social models to replace the forms of social orga¬ 
nization that the deconstructive powers of “critical theory” were intended to 
undermine. The post-structural vogue also attacked the limits of the para¬ 
digm of “representation.” Although this was a justified intellectual interven¬ 
tion, it did not go beyond the futile declaration that scientific fact constitutes 
merely one point of view relative to others. From this premise science could 
be ignored in favor of flights into pure theory. Yet the de facto predominant 
legacy of the Scientific Revolution in real life is the necessary background for 
any serious practical discussion of issues of development, values, inequality, 
culture, or democracy, or all the problems with which the post-structuralist 
vogue is allegedly so concerned. As a result of these weaknesses, the intel¬ 
lectual “movement” of post-structuralism had little influence in shaping and 
leading broader social movements, or causing meaningful changes in public 
policy. It seemed, at worst, to lapse into a curious philosophical idealism of 
isolated academic circles using esoteric forms of jargon. 

In the Islamic world, the response to the failings of the major Western 
ideologies of the twentieth century ironically drew upon similar intellectual 
sources in Nietzsche, Heidegger, Junger, and other German thinkers. Yet 
the lesson learned from these thinkers was one of cultural “authenticity,” a 
rejection of the “empty” category of “universalism” with its links both to cor¬ 
rupt national development schemes implemented by dictatorial states and to 
Western colonialism and imperialism. An alternative paradigm of moder¬ 
nity was sought in political discourses linked to a revitalized and “purified” 
form of Islamic identity, a reconnection to lost “roots” which would not only 
introduce social justice and economic development but also restore the full¬ 
ness of meaning to a social world where community ties seemed increas¬ 
ingly tattered and uncertain. The ideologies of Iranian thinkers such as Al-e 
Ahmad and Ali Shari' ati in the 1960s and 1970s appealed to the new mid- 
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die class, promising social progress, national independence, and a restored 
sense of cultural and existential security to a social group caught between 
the idealized memories of a rural past and the alienating experiences of rapid 
industrialization and urbanization. In Iran and other developing societ¬ 
ies of the Middle East, there was a popular hunger for democracy because 
the state had monopolized power and all open expressions of civil society 
were routinely crushed. Yet as “Western ideas” were discredited, a populist 
ideology of religious authenticity molded on distinctively Western Counter- 
Enlightenment discourses caught the imagination of the people and carried 
the day. Promising “absolute deliverance,” it predictably finished in totalitar¬ 
ian nightmares. 

John Dewey and American Pragmatism 

Within the context of this broader discussion of the heritage of the Enlight¬ 
enment we must also pay attention to a third, relatively unexplored stream of 
thought in the American Pragmatist tradition stemming from John Dewey 
(1859-1952), which has found its late-twentieth-century heirs in such thinkers 
as Hilary Putnam and Richard Rorty. Considering its profound relevance to 
the problems explored in this chapter, it is very regrettable that the Pragmatist 
tradition has not been a regular part of contemporary reflections and debates 
on the problems of political modernization, secularism, and democracy. 
For the Deweyan conception of modernity offers a powerful and practical 
middle way between the totalizing excesses of militant secularism embodied 
in the French Enlightenment and revolutionary tradition on the one hand, 
and the Counter-Enlightenment emphasis on religious authenticity on the 
other. It provides both the institutional safeguards for political democracy 
and a way for religious traditions to participate positively in the processes of 
democratization and modernization. Moreover, Deweyan philosophy offers 
a viable intellectual alternative to the debate on post-modernism, although it 
is regularly overlooked in the increasingly sterile controversy between those 
who fear the dangers of relativism and those who rise to the defense of essen- 
tialism. Dewey’s work presents a powerful critique of “representation” while 
advancing a complex and temporal concept of conceptual pluralism which 
takes scientific achievement seriously without seeing it as the single source of 
truth. Deweys worldview might be described as having no fixed center. 

At the heart of Deweys contribution to the debate is his rejection of the 
tacit dualism reigning in Western intellectual and political thought that has 
led to serious deadlock. This dualism centers on the problem of knowledge. 
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Dewey argues that traditional philosophy made “the claim of being a pecu¬ 
liar organ of access to highest and ultimate truth .” 2 In all Western intellec¬ 
tual thought, both preceding and extending through the Enlightenment, it is 
assumed that true knowledge can be guaranteed only by an absolute founda¬ 
tion. This is a religious carryover most visible in the cosmology of Spinoza, 
traces of which persist to varying degrees in even the seemingly materialist 
outlook of British empiricists and Marxist historicists. Truth is identified with 
“ultimate reality” or being, and the claim is made to a privileged ontological 
category beyond ordinary experience. This epistemic position has ethical and 
practical consequences. Thus, Spinoza writes, “Evil and error are impotences; 
futile gestures against omnipotence—against Being .” 3 At the same time the 
radical positivism of Comte, which denies the reality of anything that can¬ 
not be measured mathematically, also retains a “division into a superior true 
realm of being and a lower illusory, insignificant or phenomenal realm .” 4 

In the name of claims to a total truth as the only path to the realization of 
a modern society, dualism often targets those “vestiges” of cultural heritage 
which present a rival truth claim to modern scientific narratives of truth, 
particularly in religion. Post-modernism has made a similar critique of 
modernity, but then failed to move beyond a tacit lapse into relativism in the 
name of the “exception.” This has alerted us to modernity’s “blind spots” but 
hardly provided the needed framework for engaging the problems and issues 
of the globally conditioned structures of modernity—the very thing the 
Enlightenment sought to engage, albeit from a deeply Eurocentric perspec¬ 
tive, at the outset of modern global capitalist expansion in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Moreover, post-modernism has regularly tended to 
disregard the importance of modern science and reduce it to simply another 
truth claim, an unworkable intellectual option that Dewey avoided while 
also rejecting an all-pervasive claim to the inherent “supremacy” of scientific 
truth on all fronts. 

For Dewey “one of the most genuine problems of modern life is the rec¬ 
onciliation of the scientific view of the universe with the claims of moral 
life .” 5 This is the problem that Enlightenment thinkers from Locke through 
Shaftesbury to Kant sought to tackle. It is also the problem that individuals 
such as Voltaire and later Robespierre tried to solve by steamrolling all tra¬ 
ditional “irrational” belief in the name of a mechanical view of the universe 
that would finally establish a revolution of virtue on the moral level. 

Deweys position, while partaking more of the first stream, is still at con¬ 
siderable variance with both of them. Dewey rejected the idea of a static uni- 
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verse and argued for a dynamic conception of knowledge. The ideal or aim 
of such knowledge is not “to repeat or copy a prior existence.” As such he 
believed that knowledge can never be complete . 6 He identified the prevailing 
dualism as the impulse to impute a “sure, fixed and completed character to 
the world .” 7 In his view because both Hegel and Bergson idealized change, 
they too partook of a metaphysic grounded in the same dualism of identify¬ 
ing a “higher reality.” Dewey insisted, in sum, that “the appropriate subject- 
matter of awareness is not reality at large, a metaphysical heaven .” 8 Rather, he 
argued, knowledge is pluralistic: “If these [varying] accounts [of one object 
of knowledge in everyday and scientific contexts] turn out different in some 
respects, as well as congruous in others, this is no reason for assuming the 
content of one to be exclusively ’real.’ and that of the others to be ’phenom¬ 
enal .’” 9 Dewey rejected the dichotomy between appearance and reality and 
looked to context. Knowledge is context specific, and to find the meanings 
of such concepts as “cosmic, psychic, cause, substance, purpose” we simply 
“go to experience and see what the thing is experienced as !’ 10 In this context 
where “Truth is a collection of truths,” strictly scientific knowledge has to be 
placed within a broader spectrum, but “the realm of meaning is wider than 
that of true-false meanings.” Dewey argued that “Poetic meanings, moral 
meanings, a large part of the goods of fife are matters of richness and free¬ 
dom of meanings, rather than of truth .” 11 

There are two implications to Dewey’s position. First, Dewey’s alternative 
conception of knowledge entails a different understanding of practice and 
ethics. In the absence of absolute knowledge, social reconstruction is not 
a “total or miraculous change,” and the past cannot be swept aside. Rather, 
Dewey argued, “Transformation, readjustment, reconstruction, all imply 
prior existences: existences which have characters and behaviors of then- 
own which might be accepted, consulted, humored, manipulated or made 
light of, in all kinds of differing ways in the differing contexts of different 
problems .” 12 No aspect of society is characterized by an absolute identity. Tra¬ 
ditions, including religion, are essentially open in character and can undergo 
transformations in meaning in accordance with context and human agency. 
He thus promoted the experimental and context-specific character of social 
reform, or “the experimental endeavors and plans which make possible actual 
betterments within the objects of actual experience .” 13 This entails a concep¬ 
tion of the role of philosophy as an instrument of criticism, in the “liberation 
and expansion of the meanings of which experience is capable,” and explora¬ 
tion of “meanings and shades of meaning rather than Ultimate Truth .” 14 
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Second, Dewey’s position entailed the elimination of the fact/value 
dichotomy. He rejected the position which conceives of a dual world of 
“intellectual objects without value” and “value objects without intellect,” 
or the quantifiable mechanical universe as distinct from the universe of 
unbridled subjectivity . 15 Rather, Dewey believed that reflection should 
function as an agent of “criticism of beliefs, institutions, customs, policies 
with respect to their bearing on the good” or an “embodying intelligence in 
action ," 16 Within this broader conception of science as also engaging values 
beyond the dualism of absolute truth/falsehood, “Knowledge as science 
modifies the particular interactions that come within its reach” and this 
concerns the “most far reaching question of all criticism: the relationship 
between existence and value, or as the problem is often put, between the 
real and ideal .” 17 This is a necessarily unfinished and ongoing project which 
centers on “belief, and the effort of thought and struggle which it inspires” 
with a “chastened sense of our own importance .” 18 Within this context, and 
without any claims to a larger metaphysical truth in reason, Dewey could 
argue that “intelligence is a better method than its alternatives, authority, 
imitation, caprice and ignorance, prejudice and passion,” in a restatement 
of the traditional Enlightenment position. 

Dewey’s restatement of the traditional Enlightenment position in terms 
of conceptual pluralism permitted him to make an original and challeng¬ 
ing argument on the potentially positive role of religion in the construction 
of democratic modernity in his Common Faith. In this work Dewey distin¬ 
guished the religious from religion, identifying the religious as “a human¬ 
ity that extends into the remote past, a humanity that has interacted with 
nature” by grace of the “doings and sufferings of the continuous human 
community in which we are a link.” He called for a “religious faith that shall 
not be confined to sect, class, or race .” 19 In so doing, Dewey advanced a uni- 
versalism that was highly reflexive, or context specific, taking into account 
the elements of uncertainty and temporality, and the multi-optioned tex¬ 
ture conditioned by imperfect knowledge and imagination, inherent in 
all practical relations of social change. In this way Dewey theorized and 
elaborated upon Nicholas of Cusa’s pluralistic insight of “learned igno¬ 
rance.” This had been largely forgotten through the wild enthusiasm of the 
Enlightenment over the notion of nature and life as a great jigsaw puzzle 
waiting to be fitted together as a single coherent pattern, revealing to the 
triumphant mind what the world is, was, and always will be, dispelling the 
entire host of historical illusion, and thus providing normative criteria on a 
fixed basis forever after. 
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Talal Asad and the Anthropology of Secularism 

Talal Asad was born in Saudi Arabia and raised in Pakistan, where he 
attended a missionary school as one of the few Muslims among a Christian 
majority Today, following a productive and original early career in Britain, 
he is a professor of anthropology at the City University of New York. His 
radical and original studies from what might be called a religious perspective 
entirely bypass the conventional apologetic discourse characterized by fer¬ 
vent support of shared beliefs dating back to mediaeval scholarly traditions. 
In Formations of the Secular he uses Wittgensteins concept of grammatical 
investigation to analyze the “secular” anthropologically as the site of mod¬ 
ern politics and science, and as the precondition for the political doctrine 
and practice of secularism. In so doing, Asad attempts to think beyond the 
binary of religion and the secular, and seeks to explain the far more complex 
interactions linking religious life and politics to modern state formations. In 
the process, he calls into question the validity of secularism as a universal 
category and interprets it anthropologically as a historically distinctive way 
of “being in the world.” To clarify the secular as an epistemic category Asad 
studies the distinctive attitudes to the human body (pain, decay, growth, 
death, sexual pleasure), structures of the senses (seeing, hearing, touching), 
and the ways the law defines and regulates these practices on the premise 
that they are “truly human” in an assemblage of attitudes, behaviors, and 
assumptions that support the doctrine of secularism . 20 

Wittgensteins grammatical investigation involves the study of things we 
say or have said about a subject. By analyzing the meaning of terms or the 
connections between different terms we are consciously reminded of the 
habitually employed criteria for the application of these terms and the prac¬ 
tical ramifications of these criteria. In contrast to a scientific study of the 
phenomena based on direct observation, grammatical investigation seeks 
to reveal the unconsciously constructed possibilities and limits of the phe¬ 
nomena in practical life . 21 Accordingly, Asad writes that “because the secu¬ 
lar is so much a part of our modern life, it is not easy to grasp it directly”; 
it is “best pursued through its shadows .” 22 Anthropologically this is done 
through “the comparison of embedded concepts [representations] between 
societies differently located in time or space” in relation to “the forms of life 
that articulate them, the powers they release or disable .” 23 Asad identifies 
the concept of agency as the core of the secular, where a “world of apparent 
accidents is rendered into a world of essences” through “the integration of a 
single subject with a continuous consciousness in a single body” subject to 
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“moral/legal responsibility .” 24 In this way, the secular represents itself as the 
necessary because the real, in distinction to the religious, works “through a 
series of oppositions .” 25 Yet, because “what appears to be necessary is really 
contingent” as revealed in the frequent overlap of the secular and the reli¬ 
gious in politics, thought, and everyday life, the analysis of “changes in the 
grammar of concepts” becomes the means to understanding the arbitrary 
“changes in practices” that reflect a dominant attitude to life . 26 This line of 
inquiry leads directly to “the question of the kind of violence (moral, legal, 
and military) that judgments justify,” influenced by these attitudes and prac¬ 
tices that amount to a thin idealism rather than an objective category of the 
social sciences . 27 

Asad’s work presents a challenging discussion of secularism from what 
may be identified as a philosophical non-interventionist view of the world. 
This is a modern argument perhaps best summed up in Leo Tolstoys remark, 
in his Confession, that there can “be no law of perpetual development .” 28 It is 
distinct from the whole problem of relativism. From a naive epistemological 
premise, a so-called relativist perspective argues that all points of view are 
essentially equal because we do not and cannot know the truth. This relativist 
point of view exists only as the shadow of a hegemonic intellectual paradigm 
laying claim to an epistemic absolutism, as a kind of sigh of resignation. They 
are glued together like yin and yang, reflecting a lingering monotheistic faith 
enclosing them like a drop of water indistinguishable from the paramecia it 
contains. Non-interventionism, by contrast, is characterized by the adoption 
of a strong moral high ground anchored in the value of modesty, a sense of 
temporality, and a preoccupation with the purity of ways and means. We find 
this view not only in Tolstoy hut also in Gandhi, both of whom were fully 
engaged in the struggles that occurred in their own societies. In the spirit 
of non-intervention, Gandhi argued that it “is impertinence for any man or 
body of men to begin to contemplate [the] reform of the whole world .” 29 

Asad’s non-interventionism questions fundamental ideas of the Enlight¬ 
enment tradition—such as human rights—as having “a clear universal sig¬ 
nificance,” and argues that they form part of a “secular story of how one 
becomes truly human .” 30 He argues that it implies “imposing an entire secu¬ 
lar discourse of ‘being human .’” 31 He calls the human rights tradition into 
question for claiming to “provide a cross-cultural criterion for making moral 
and legal judgments about pain and suffering” intended to “measure what 
are incommensurable standards of behavior.” He questions whether “sub¬ 
jective experiences of pain can be objectively compared .” 32 These grounding 
concerns are existential rather than strictly epistemic. 
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In his critique of secularism, Asad accordingly introduces a sophisti¬ 
cated existential argument which is striking in its use of certain elements 
of a Heideggerian intellectual framework. He advances a critique of univer¬ 
sal metaphysics in favor of temporality, and condemns the objectification of 
modern experience (particularly religious) via the Enlightenment objecti¬ 
fication of nature in favor of community or the network of social relations. 
He identifies the French Revolution and the Scientific Enlightenment as the 
historical onset of this modern pattern that aims to attain mastery over the 
world in rendering it transparent to reason. 

Contemplating the numberless lost worlds in the modern age, Heidegger 
argued that “World-withdrawal and world-decay can never be undone .” 33 
Asad is similarly concerned with the politics of modern universalism as the 
destruction of unique traditional worlds, citing “the temporalities of power 
by which—rightly or wrongly— practices constituting particular forms of life 
are displaced, outlawed, and penalized, and by which conditions are created 
for the cultivation of different kinds of human .” 34 What is at stake in this pro¬ 
cess are principles that articulate “action and being,” not merely “statements 
of belief .” 35 His concern is with the ontological level of temporality rather 
than the universal level of epistemic claims to truth. It is “not a singular epis¬ 
temological means that guarantees God’s existence for the believer,” but the 
“virtue of faithfulness” grounded in temporality . 36 Similarly, and therefore, 
Asad asserts that modernity is not, despite claims to the contrary, “primarily 
a matter of cognizing the real but of living-in-the-world .” 37 

In line with this existential argument, the “secular” is advanced not merely 
as a worldview but as a universal set of “behaviors, knowledges, and sensi¬ 
bilities .” 38 In covering “a wide range of qualitatively different kinds of behav¬ 
ior,” it “often conflicts with other commitments and values .” 39 The secular 
does violence to the “authority of norms that the members of a social group 
may regard as vital to their religious being ”—as opposed to merely “religious 
belief. ” 4 ° This “being,” as in Heidegger, concerns the persons direct link to 
traditional authority in public life as a source of positive existential value. 
“Being” is defined by “habitus” as “an embodied capacity that. . . . includes 
cultivated sensibilities and passions, an orchestration of the senses,” the “pas¬ 
sionate performance of an embodied ethical sensibility” or “virtue.” It is a 
“sensuous connection between inside and outside, a fusion between signifier 
and signified” based on “disciplining the senses [especially hearing, speech, 
and sight ].” 41 This connection is temporal, involving an “investment [that is] 
not simply a matter of abstract, timeless logic” hut “relates to the kind of per¬ 
son one has become, and wants to continue to be .” 42 The body is “taught over 
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time to listen, to recite, to move, to be still, to be silent, engaged with the 
acoustics of words .” 43 Habitus is linked to the “authority of the past” as the 
constitutive criteria for “sanity .” 44 Sanity in this sense “presupposes knowing 
the world practically and being known practically by it” in a world of “uncon¬ 
scious routine” and “habit” where “the body has a changing life largely inac¬ 
cessible to itself.” It is an ontologically, not scientifically, grounded “world of 
accumulating probabilities rather than constant certainties .” 45 Integral to this 
lived temporal process is an “unquestioning habit of obedience .” 46 Religious 
duties in this world are partly constitutive of social relations, entailing a rejec¬ 
tion by the shari 'a of the Kantian “idea that the moral subject is completely 
sovereign .” 47 Most controversially, this understanding of “being” proposes 
the structural unity of unquestioning obedience to authority and human 
agency: “Habitus, in contrast to the [secular democratic] model of ethics, is 
not something one accepts or rejects, it is part of what one essentially is and 
must do .” 48 Language linked to such ontology has to “teach” something that 
is “more authoritative than purely personal preference .” 49 This highly chal¬ 
lenging ontological picture of human agency attacks the very essence of the 
Enlightenment goal of attempting to realize universal freedom. 

Meanwhile, this ontological world is in the constantly weakening grasp 
of the secular. In depicting the effects of the secular on the temporally rich 
ontological world Asad advances an epistemic and political critique of ’’rep¬ 
resentation.” The “idea of nature” is “internally transformed” with the “con¬ 
struction of secular space” in “early modernity” which “permits ‘nature’ to 
be reconceived as manipulatable material, determinate, homogeneous, and 
subject to mechanical laws .” 50 This process, centered on the modern scientific 
experiment, entailed the “deontologizing of language” and its correspond¬ 
ing new capability of “representing,” “reflecting,” or (as religion was accused 
of doing) “masking” the real . 51 Within this context, secularism, Asad argues, 
constituted “a direct access to reality, a stripping away of myth, magic, and 
the sacred .” 52 This “essentialization of the ‘sacred’” at the core of the secular 
discourse was “connected with European encounters with the non-European 
world .” 53 At this juncture “enlightened space and time [saw] the construction 
of‘religion and ‘nature’ as universal categories,” and non-European practices 
fell within the compass of “objects and relations falsely given truth status” or 
“superstition”—requiring that people “be liberated from them .” 54 Thus we see 
where the conflict between opposing notions of agency may come into play. 

It follows from secular logic that the understanding of religion is trans¬ 
formed from an existential “authorized reorientation of life” into an “object 
of speculation [belief/knowledge],” or from “social usages” to an “immutable 
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essence [the ‘religious’]”—that is, from an existentially embedded and pub¬ 
licly lived reality to a detached object of knowledge for skeptical scrutiny 55 The 
existential essence was denied as “faith [that] had once been virtue. . . . now 
acquired an epistemological sense” as a “way of knowing supernatural objects, 
parallel to the knowledge of nature [the real world].” 56 The sacred came to be 
conceived of as a “thing.” 57 In related fashion, “with the doctrine that morality 
be based on medical science rather than the other way round,” the way people 
thought of the body shifted from it inhabiting a social relationship to it becom¬ 
ing a distant and solitary object of investigation in terms of its “functions and 
sensations.” 58 This is epitomized in vivisection as violence distinguished from 
“religious obsession.” 59 Finally, the “self’s secularity consisted in the fact that it 
was the precondition of transcendent [poetic or religious] experience and not 
its product”—that is, the modern subject is privileged over the encompass¬ 
ing context of cultural or religious being. This tendency saw its fullest cultural 
expression in the Romantic notion of “inspiration” and modern attitudes to 
myth that varied between attempts to scientifically abolish it and to employ it 
for utilitarian ends (that is, the liberal “state of nature”). 

Politically, the ontological crisis Asad describes results from secular¬ 
ism being “closely connected with the rise of a system of capitalist nation¬ 
states” which are “grossly unequal in power.” 60 The secular construction of 
the “natural”/”supernatural” within a system of binaries can be traced back 
to the founding Enlightenment political experience of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. The new discourse integral to the functioning of “the modern, secular 
state” in which the “individual citizen and collective people expresses a form 
of naturalized power” was based on the concept of “sacred human rights.” 61 
Asad traces this political framework through the “Anglo-American legal tra¬ 
dition” to the “Franco-American Revolutionary tradition,” which culminated 
in the 1948 Declaration of Human Rights and set the political course for the 
Cold War and its aftermath. 62 

In practice the universal “modern project,” linked to the OECD, IMF, and 
the World Bank, is a model “not confined to matters of free trade and pri¬ 
vate enterprise” but including “moral and political dimensions,” prominent 
among them being “the doctrine of secularism.” In order to investigate the 
“politics of national progress. . . . that flow from the multifaceted concept 
of modernity exemplified by ‘the West,”’ Asad seeks to “unpack the various 
assumptions on which secularism—a modern doctrine of the world in the 
world—is based.” 63 

Within this political context, Asad argues that modernity is “a series of 
interlinked projects” that “certain people in power seek to achieve” by “insti- 
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tutionalizing principles” (human rights, moral autonomy) and employing 
“technologies” (production, warfare, medicine ). 64 At the ideal level these 
projects are based on the political principle of “representation,” which is itself 
grounded, on the one hand, in the secular as the mediator of people’s mul¬ 
tiple identities, and on the other hand, in “a transcendent truth,” as the shape 
of their sensibilities . 65 Asad argues that this universal politics of representa¬ 
tion both harbors its own internal contradictions and destroys the temporally 
specific life worlds of community in the name of general categories linked to 
new forms of political and economic power. 

Asad charges, most seriously, that the discourse of human rights is a mask 
for forms of prolonged and violent intervention under the misleading label 
of “humanitarianism”: “military action is not the only . . . form of interven¬ 
tion by powerful states in the affairs of others. Financial pressures can have 
effects that are more far reaching than many military adventures. But the 
devastation these pressures can cause to social life, and the punishments they 
deliver to individual citizens of an economically weakened state, cannot be 
addressed as human rights violations .” 66 This is based in the secular myth of 
“history as a collective singular subject,” which in turn is linked to the “secu¬ 
larization” of the “understanding of pain” (“entirely internal to a mechanistic 
world”) and “different patterns of sensibility about pain .” 67 In this context vio¬ 
lence is selectively reconstructed. There is a “readiness to cause pain to those 
who are being humanized” in a “project of redemption,” whether through just 
wars, embargoes, or rapid development projects . 68 In this scheme of “secular 
progress,” excessive or “inhuman suffering” is morally opposed while “neces¬ 
sary suffering” must he endured “in the movement toward becoming ‘fully 
human” within an intellectual scheme claiming to measure suffering on a 
universal basis. These secular myths, with their basis in a Utilitarian calculus 
of pleasure and pain, explain and justify “the violence lying at the heart of a 
political doctrine that has disavowed violence on principle .” 69 

This is in turn linked to a transformed secular concept of human agency 
that aims at the universal elimination of suffering based on the ideals of “his¬ 
tory making” and “self-empowerment,” in order to replace it with universal 
pleasure . 70 This secular paradigm based on “essential freedom” and aiming 
at “individual autonomy” sees its ultimate end in achieving “freedom from 
all coercive control, a history in which everything can be made, and pleasure 
always innocendy enjoyed.” This is the universal “end of history” presented 
in its numerous varieties. Asad argues that this “framework of secular his¬ 
tory” “enables us to see ordinary life as distorted or incomplete .” 71 In light of 
this Asad argues that “agency is not a natural category” and “different gram- 
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mars” of agency have “opened up or closed very different possibilities for 
acting and being,” of which the secular is “merely one.” 72 This secular para¬ 
digm of agency grounded in Kantian philosophy and modern citizenship is 
reduced to “the metaphysical idea of a conscious agent-subject having both 
the capacity and the desire to move in a singular historical direction: that 
of increasing self empowerment and decreasing pain.” A binary ensues in 
which one is “either an agent (representing and asserting himself or herself) 
or a victim (the passive object of chance or cruelty).” 73 These secular concepts 
can be traced back to the first use of the word “responsibility” in 1787 in “the 
context of the American and French revolutions,” establishing the “modern 
sense [where] to be responsible is to be accountable to authority, to be pre¬ 
pared to give justifications and excuses for one’s actions.” 74 The nation-state 
became the legal and political framework sustaining the citizen defined by 
“secular human agency.” 75 

Asad presents a picture of very different notions of agency, arguing that 
pain can also be “agentive” in “structuring experience” within the frame¬ 
work of a “public relationship.” 76 For example, he cites Christian martyrs 
and argues that “forms of suffering are. . . . intrinsic to the kind of agent a 
devout Muslim aspires to be.” 77 These include forms of punishment as part 
of “learning to act appropriately” and the cultivation of a “constant aware¬ 
ness of [one’s] own earthly finitude, trying to achieve the state of equilibrium 
that the Qur’an calls an-nafs al-mutma’inna, ‘the self at peace.’” These are not 
merely individual concerns but those “of the entire community of Muslims 
severally and collectively.” They are not based in “historical teleology” but in 
a “biographical one in which the individual seeks to acquire the capacities 
and sensibilities internal to a religious tradition.” 78 Similarly, Shi'a flagellants 
mourning the martyrdom of Hussain every Muharram endure pain not as 
“calculated action” but as “passionate engagement.” 79 Within this communal 
context where “the endurance of pain is considered to be a necessary means 
of cultivating the virtue of sabr (endurance, perseverance, self-control)” as 
part of the process of “virtue-acquisition,” submission to the authority of tra¬ 
dition may constitute a powerful form of agency. 80 Yet this existential picture 
of an alternative and voluntary form of agency is certainly different from “the 
philosophical doctrine that freedom [is] the natural human condition” and 
the “desire for liberty [is] implanted equally in every individual.” 81 On this 
basis Asad repudiates the interventionist secular modern state and seems to 
favor a “comprehensive structure of norms ( ahkam )” and “a range of tradi¬ 
tional disciplines” (“combining sufism and the shari'a”) in which authority 
functions as “the way for individuals to discipline their life together as Mus- 
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lims” and use pain or penalty “to develop virtue as habitus.” 82 He appears to 
hope for some sort of alternative to liberalism within Islamic traditions. 

Asad also takes a surprising step further in arguing that Muslims cannot 
live in secular Europe and remain Muslims. More than that, he urges the 
disintegration of the secular European political order in favor of “complex 
time and space” or “multiple ways of life” and not merely “multiple identi¬ 
ties.” 83 This call to dismantle secular European democracy in favor of a world 
of “minorities among minorities” in response to the perceived occlusion of 
Muslim identity seems to do precisely the same thing in reverse, asking that 
secular European identity extinguish itself for an ideal which by no means 
guarantees the preservation of those values it considers essential. As such, 
the proposal seems greatly removed from any realistic or possible line of 
action, even were it presented in a more convincing manner in terms of its 
real meaning. 

Asad wants to make an uncompromising critique of the liberal tradition. 
The moment he concedes any ground to liberalism, he loses the basis for 
his radical criticisms. His is a seductive and fascinating theoretical position, 
but at a practical level it is prone to dangerous unforeseen implications and 
rigidities. Theoretical arguments constructed on such an uncompromising 
or totalizing basis are often a more attractive and exciting option than think¬ 
ing the various issues through in their slower and less glamorous practical 
complexity. The utopian promise of an alternative reality attracts a following 
among individuals appalled by existing conditions and hungering for radi¬ 
cal solutions. It is finally an easy way out. In this we see the worst aspect of 
the Marxist legacy (the utopian-metaphysical), which otherwise has much to 
recommend it as a materialist analysis of life conditions, including thought. 
The strength of Asad’s work lies in its creative criticism (distinguishing the 
secular/secularism) and highly perceptive study of the unconscious social 
play of language, but he lacks a positive alternative to the liberal tradition he 
so categorically rejects. “Community” is not a convincing category as such. 
There is no reason to deny that appealing and reasonable alternatives to the 
nation-state or liberal capitalism are possible, but this should not blindly lead 
us to dangerously misguided and vague visions. 

In sum, Asad raises many important questions and encourages us to 
rethink the issue of secularism in a far deeper and more complex manner. 
But the alternatives he provides remain rather fanciful, with nothing realistic 
to compare his ideals to. Certainly Saudi Arabia, Taliban Afghanistan, and 
other Islamist experiences do not inspire us to feel we have hit upon a viable 
alternative to the liberal democratic state—however serious its shortcom- 
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ings. Granted, we are supposed to accept that in the absence of the modern 
state the Islamic community would create a better world than liberal capi¬ 
talism within the confines of a global community of believers. As it stands, 
though, the argument has nothing special to recommend it except for uto¬ 
pian or wishful thinking. As an argument in favor of non-interventionism, by 
contrast, it has considerable strength. Asad very convincingly demonstrates 
that secularism is not a natural, objective, or universal phenomenon and has 
grown from historically specific roots and experiences that are linked to the 
merits and demerits of liberal capitalism. Western powers should be aware 
of this and recognize that seeking to impose secularism ideologically as a 
mode of existence at the global level will predictably produce conflict, disas¬ 
ter, and inevitable failure. But the non-interventionist argument should not 
be extended to the point of imagining an entirely insulated and, therefore, 
ideal reality. There are important elements within the liberal secular tradi¬ 
tion which provide nonviolent means of conflict resolution for a modern 
multicultural society. Asad tends to downplay these in favor of either/or sce¬ 
narios of imperialist interventionism or emancipating political reforms. In 
fact, in the modern history of Middle Eastern nations we find both the popu¬ 
lar aspiration to introduce valuable democratic political reforms (Western or 
otherwise) when they are to the advantage of ordinary people, and efforts to 
resist the imposition of political or social orders threatening or humiliating 
to traditional cultural and religious practices and meanings. It is within the 
more complex interstice between these two aspirations that we may seriously 
answer questions about political transformations, Islamism, or the nation¬ 
state in contemporary Middle Eastern societies, and not in romantic ideal¬ 
izations of “community” or uncritical praise of a fanciful “Western” way. 
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A Critical Understanding 
of Modernity 


3 


When in 1721 the French Enlightenment thinker Baron de Montes¬ 
quieu published his Persian Letters, under a pseudonym to escape Church 
persecution, he probably never imagined that two centuries later his book 
would still have the power to stir controversy. 1 The book was meant, he 
claimed, to be neither an empirical study nor a historical exegesis but only 
a “novel” inspired by what was known at the time about the Orient and the 
world of Islam, specifically the Ottoman caliphate. Yet in spite of its authors 
modest expectations, the book turned out to be a bestseller. What excited 
French readers the most were the sensual depictions of harem scenes, which 
were thought to be a prominent feature of life in Islamic countries. Although 
Montesquieu had not intended to write a so-called erotic novel, his readers 
were apparently in good part inclined to receive the book in that spirit, based 
on their own vivid imaginings about a culture made mysterious and different 
by its sheer distance. 

What, however, were Montesquieu’s real intentions in writing these “let¬ 
ters”? He later claimed, after the book’s first reprint, that only through a 
work of fiction was it possible to criticize the social ills resulting from the 
domination of the public and private spheres by the Church and monarchy 
in France. He had to present an alien world which, on the surface at least, 
was far removed from French society in order to openly express his views 
about his own country. In other words, in order to introduce his readers to 
the social problems of his day, he had decided to compare and contrast exist¬ 
ing aspects of French social and cultural life to imagined worlds that were 
unfamiliar to them. He hoped that the tensions of this juxtaposition would 
bring the everyday and obvious into the nakedness of a problematic visibil¬ 
ity. In a way, Persian Letters helped the French see their own cultural and 
moral conditions as outsiders gazing into their own society. To see things 
with a sense of wonder was a core precept of the Sufi philosophers of old 
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Iran. In our own post-modern times, the act of getting to know the Other, its 
language, culture, and history is again a way of looking critically and afresh 
into one’s own ways of knowing and acting and, therefore, of denaturalizing 
them for the purpose of critical intervention and transformation. Seeing the 
familiar through the eyes of the outsider is also a well-established modernist 
literary device. All in all, standing at the opening gates of this tradition, Per¬ 
sian Letters is similarly about interrogating the Self by introducing the Other. 
It is a multilayered text the meanings of which are not always immediately 
apparent. 

I have dealt with Persian Letters more extensively in another book. 2 There 
I discussed a variety of accounts on Iranian society by European thinkers 
and asked why a French thinker would want to create two Iranian charac¬ 
ters and have them praise European modernity and harshly criticize the ways 
and habits of Iranians and Muslims in their familial, religious, and political 
affairs. It seemed to me that what Edward Said has characterized as the dis¬ 
course of Orientalism would most certainly include Persian Letters , 3 There 
is no doubt that this popular text, with its pictures of womens subjugation 
within the bounds of the harem and oppressive family relations in the con¬ 
text of a broader moral and societal debasement, contributed greatly to a 
reductive and exaggeratedly fixed Western perception of the East in the his¬ 
torical context of changing power relations on a global scale. 

Yet it is a mistake to limit reflection on this important Enlightenment work 
to merely this insight. A fuller view must consider Persian Letters as a more 
complex and layered phenomenon. In October of 2001, when the British 
author V. S. Naipaul was chosen to receive the Nobel Prize in literature, Per¬ 
sian Letters was mentioned with comparative reference to the authors work 
and particularly his more recent Beyond Belief. When presenting the prize 
to Naipaul, who was born in Trinidad and is of Indian descent, the Swed¬ 
ish Academy stated: “Naipaul is a modern philosophe, carrying on the tradi¬ 
tion that started originally with Lettres Persanes and Candide , 4 In a vigilant 
style, which has been deservedly admired, he transforms rage into precision 
and allows events to speak with their own inherent irony.” 5 This comment 
should be viewed in light of the fact that Naipaul has often been praised for 
his relentless criticism of post-colonial societies. His eyewitness accounts of 
Iran, Pakistan, Malaysia, and Indonesia deal with the coming to power of 
political Islam. Through his interviews with Islamic leaders and intellectuals, 
he casts an ironic and critical look at Islamism without any illusions about 
tradition or faith as sources of an authentic response to the challenges of the 
West. 
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What the Swedish Academy said about Naipaul was troubling to me. I 
myself have felt frequent dismay at post-colonial authoritarianism and cor¬ 
ruption, especially in Islamic countries where leaders regularly employ a self- 
serving and hypocritical rhetoric of authenticity, and make the great West¬ 
ern powers a convenient target of blame for every existing problem. I have 
always considered the critique of power and cultural obscurantism to be the 
urgent task of the intellectuals in those countries. And yet this was only one 
side of the coin. The other side was the repressive conduct of the Western 
powers and their conservative pundits, the constant debasement and humili¬ 
ation of ordinary people in the same societies, criticism of their cultures and 
ways of life as well as the glossing over and masking of these brutal realities 
by Western opinion makers and media commentators. In those days, while I 
was grappling with these issues, I happened to meet Paul Gilroy, the British 
sociologist who now teaches at the London School of Economics. Gilroy has 
written a controversial book on race relations and African-American identi¬ 
ties. 6 When I pointed out the renewal of interest in Persian Letters stirred by 
Naipaul’s Nobel Prize, Gilroy immediately responded that we need a differ¬ 
ent and more radical approach to Montesquieu’s book. The not so obvious 
“message” hidden in this text provides a way of critically understanding a 
culture through an alienation effect involving “distancing” and “estrange¬ 
ment.” Uzbek, one of the two main characters in the book, becomes aware of 
the indignity and debilitating conditions of his wives in Isfahan only when 
he is away in a foreign land and comes to view himself from a distance. The 
disgust he feels at the plight of those women in the harem is the first step 
toward cultural self-understanding and self-respect. 

If we accept this premise of estrangement as a precondition for self- 
awareness, we have to ask ourselves: what precisely do we mean by “becom¬ 
ing alien” and a “stranger” to our own culture and society? Is it primarily 
a result of geographic transplantation? Or is it possible to position oneself 
critically in this manner without having to travel to a distant place? If “mov¬ 
ing away” would give us a better perspective and awareness, then why are 
so many immigrants and expatriates that I come in contact with not only 
utterly devoid of any critical understanding of their culture, but steeped in 
nostalgia and the glorification of an imaginary past? 

To answer these questions, one must look closely at the relation between 
the Self and the Other. The writings of the Moroccan sociologist Fatima 
Mernissi are illuminating in this regard. In her book Islam and Democracy: 
Fear of the Modern World , 7 she states that there is a relation between Mus¬ 
lims’, especially the Arabs’, fear of the West and their fear of critically coming 
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face-to-face with their own history and current realities, and this combina¬ 
tion amounts to a fear of looking into a mirror clearly without a barrage of 
ideological distortions and self-justifications. For so many years, she says, the 
Arabs tried to define their identity as being distinct and culturally incompat¬ 
ible with Western values. But today it is something else that occupies their 
minds: How and why did the West become so powerful while they fell so far 
behind? In Mernissi’s view, this problem has become a puzzle for Muslims 
without any easy answers. On the one hand, Arabs have regarded the West 
as the land of infidels and a place to be watchful of, with clear-cut political 
and cultural lines of demarcation. On the other hand, from Rabat to Tuni¬ 
sia to Algeria, Arabs and Muslims are longing for freedom and democracy, 
the very institutions that originate in the West (though the political sys¬ 
tems which have come from the West, by way of colonialism, are precisely 
the opposite of those yearned-for democratic values). Why, then, are the 
longing for democracy and the fear of the West so entangled in the Arab 
psyche? Mernissi claims that reason and individual autonomy, the hallmarks 
of Western democracy, are not totally absent from the history of Islam. We 
can always find social movements and Muslim thinkers who explored these 
ideas within their own intellectual framework. Debates around this issue cer¬ 
tainly have never stopped and continue into the present. Even today similar 
efforts are being made to adjust Western ideas to Islam. Those rulers who 
find democracy to be their enemy, anathema to their native or communal 
ways and habits, and who see it as a conspiracy to pave the way for foreign 
domination and colonialism, are not very keen on seeing their people live 
a free, dignified, and independent life. This is the main political obstacle to 
democracy, and the source of a defensive and insular attitude toward the 
West. Otherwise Muslims do aspire to democracy, even when they see it as a 
Western phenomenon. 

One can view Mernissis account as a modern version of the same narra¬ 
tive that we encounter in Persian Letters. Fear of democracy in Islamic coun¬ 
tries, she seems to imply, is indeed a product of Muslims becoming alienated 
from their own history and culture. To achieve self-awareness and to regain 
insights into the most important aspects of their repressed history and cul¬ 
ture, they have to face the West, walk through it, get to know it firsthand, and 
then look back across a vista of their own heritage transformed through a 
radically enlarged cultural and historical lens. Fear of the West is not simply 
a result of its being foreign, but also, largely, of the transformative powers 
and energies latent within modernity itself as a historical world space. The 
West itself has been subject to the mutations wrought by the sheer expan- 
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sion of world space and multiplied perspectives in modern times, and has 
also reacted with a fear which has simplistically passed itself off as rejec¬ 
tion of the foreign. Rulers of modern Muslim societies feel threatened by 
letting their subjects view themselves in the “mirror” of the West, which is 
in fact the radically multiplying potential of modern experiences and ener¬ 
gies . 8 Those who show hostility toward the West and obstruct the passage to 
democracy, in Mernissi’s view, are also reluctant to see the growth of histori¬ 
cal self-awareness among the Muslim populace. What is falsely presented as 
a dichotomy between protecting one’s cultural identity and yielding to the 
infectious influences of the outside is in fact an option between agreeing or 
refusing to look deeply into the unsettling chasm of the modern cultural self. 
This self is shaped by a social reality subject to the revolutionizing energies 
of modern experience, which unveil a previously undreamed of multiplicity 
of possible interpretations, values, and roads to action. The option of refus¬ 
ing to look, under whatever guise it masquerades, amounts to a superficial 
and hypocritical posture of denial which is hopelessly paralyzed by the sheer 
obviousness of its own limitations. If political leaders in Muslim societies, for 
example, have such serious and principled objections to the ways and habits 
of the West, how is it that they are such avid consumers of Western products, 
including TVs, VCRs, cars, modern means of communication, and so forth ? 9 
Given the fact that political leaders in most Islamic societies are so hostile to 
new ideas, there seems to be little likelihood of bringing about democracy in 
these societies 

An argument not unlike Mernissi’s has been advanced by a number of so- 
called post-modernist thinkers. Richard Rorty, in answering the question of 
how one can evaluate or criticize different cultures and value systems, rejects 
any rational or “scientific” principles for cultural critique, and insists that 
the only way to attain a better understanding of oneself is through acquain¬ 
tance and conversation with the Other . 10 For Rorty there is no transcendent 
framework of reference for identifying truth in a specific conflict situation 
beyond the living power of human beings to engage in dialogue and seek to 
resolve their disagreements through democratic forms of cooperation. All 
cultures, according to Rorty, contain this resource as at least the potential for 
it in their myriad of inherited traditions, and it is a matter of nurturing and 
bringing it to the fore. Modernity as a globally shared experience is in one 
sense particularly suited to the task of democratizing the received wealth of 
cultural heritage because of its inherent pluralism. One can also see how his¬ 
torically people have gained a better appreciation of their own habits when 
they have traveled extensively, become intimate with other languages and 
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cultures, and reported back their observations. The modern experience, in a 
sense, grounds this potential anywhere and everywhere, at the same time as 
its ontologically unsettling dimension encourages reactive attempts to bring 
about artificial closure in order to narrow and fix the horizons of social and 
cultural meaning by sheer political force. Such attempts are regularly mobi¬ 
lized along lines which appeal to a fear of the foreign. 

Unfortunately, in Iran, my own country of origin, there is also this fear of 
all things “foreign.” It is the same fear that Montesquieu and Mernissi per¬ 
ceive as the main barrier to the unfolding of democratic processes. Osten¬ 
sible insistence on bravely confronting the moral corruptions of the West is, 
in reality, a manifestation of this fear of Western democracy on the part of 
oppressive national leaders. It is also the fear of a fuller cultural and histori¬ 
cal self-consciousness, underlying the broader meaning of democracy as the 
sheer plurality of social ideas and possibilities to be reckoned with through 
the open dialogue and free activity of a democratic social evolution. Iran has 
suffered irreparable damage from a variety of anti-Western ideologies, secu¬ 
lar as well as religious, in the past thirty years. In other parts of the world, 
those who trod further along this path brought nothing but disaster to their 
people. To batde “bourgeois culture,” the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia killed 
millions of their countrymen. To preserve their faith from the taint of West¬ 
ern values, the Taliban in Afghanistan committed savagery unprecedented in 
the history of that land. Their experience ended in even more Western con¬ 
trol over their country’s destiny. After their defeat at the hands of U.S. forces, 
Afghanistan is now more dependent than ever on the political and military 
backing of the Western superpower. 

There is no denying that non-Western countries have to deal with the leg¬ 
acies of colonialism and imperialism. It is only natural that countries such 
as Iran would want to gain independence from foreign domination. A good 
example of a country which has successfully achieved this goal is India which, 
having gained independence in 1947, resisted becoming subservient to the 
whims of either of the superpowers throughout the Cold War and into the 
present. Since the national independence movement, India has articulated a 
discourse which has sought to affirm national culture and traditions in pur¬ 
suit of democratic independence while explicitly rejecting the “nativist” ten¬ 
dency to reject the “Other” either within the domestic national framework or 
abroad. In its pursuit of independence the Indian National Congress based 
itself in a framework of pluralism and open-ended democratic politics, seek¬ 
ing neither to stifle the local legacies of the traditional past nor to purify the 
living national culture of any foreign taint. We see in this experience a highly 
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creative as well as critical reconstruction of the Enlightenment heritage 
within the setting of a non-Western political movement for independence 
and national modernity along democratic lines. Therefore, the international 
esteem and recognition that India enjoys today is not the result of its sup¬ 
pression of democratic institutions and Western values in conformity with a 
narrowly conceived ideological dogma of national culture. On the contrary, 
in the face of all obstacles (racial, religious, linguistic, and so on), India has 
succeeded in becoming the largest democratic society in the world . 11 

Meanwhile, in Iran hostility toward the West goes hand in hand with all 
manner of limitations on the freedoms of citizens. This hostility, at times 
wrapped in either philosophical arguments (preserving Iran’s authentic 
identity) or moral ones (wanting social justice and freedom from subjuga¬ 
tion in global politics), has led to an ever-greater degree of obscurantism and 
encouraged a lack of historical and cultural self-examination. When an anti- 
Western ideology is imposed on society through brute police force, it creates 
the reverse effect: a noncritical surrender to what is perceived as Western. A 
stroll through the streets of Tehran and discussions with young people reveal 
how deeply occupied their minds and hearts are with Western cultural codes 
and behaviors, their systematic denial of which has only fueled the ardor of 
their fond and baseless imaginings. 

Uzbek’s Ubiquitous Presence 

Let us return one more time to the story of the Persian Letters. Why was it 
necessary for Montesquieu to have an Iranian traveler so he could address 
the injustices of the Church and the monarchy in eighteenth-century France? 
Weren’t the flesh and blood experiences of the French people enough to let 
them see the unjust treatment being inflicted upon them? The more impor¬ 
tant question, perhaps, is this: Why is it so difficult for a people to recognize 
the forces or institutions that shackle their thoughts and deeds? Even more 
surprisingly, why would they allow themselves to be ruled by these forces? 

There is no easy answer to this question. I have come to the conclusion that 
reflective self-awareness is elusive and extremely difficult to accomplish. Most 
people never reach the courageous reflexivity required for active engagement 
with either their own existential experiences or their social and communal 
affairs. Nevertheless, striving in that direction is a worthy endeavor. I like to 
believe, as I write these words, that I am placing myself and my cultural life 
experiences in front of a mirror, and telling my own story, my intellectual 
autobiography. 
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In the early 1970s, when I first set foot on the grounds of Tehran Univer¬ 
sity’s College of Law and Political Science, it was as if, after wandering in a 
desert for so long, I had reached an oasis of cool spring water to quench my 
thirst. I believed my questions would be answered by those famous or less 
well-known professors that I knew by name, and by all those yellow stenciled 
booklets containing essential knowledge, at last putting to rest all my intel¬ 
lectual quests. That perception very soon proved to be a mirage. The small 
oasis was not very different from the society at large, and, therefore I could 
not even pose my questions. When I was a student at Tehran University we 
didn’t even have any questions to ask. In my personal experience of the Ira¬ 
nian educational system, it did nothing to help us see our world problem¬ 
atic and pose questions—that was part of our problem, let alone expecting 
any answers. A conservative bureaucratic apparatus forced us to register 
for courses utterly unrelated to our concerns, with instructors unwilling to 
engage in any meaningful discussion, leaving us to our own devices. Per¬ 
haps other students in other classes or at other times were luckier than I, and 
found the college more nourishing. 

However, I had the good fortune to meet and make friends with two 
distinguished professors who influenced me a great deal. The first was Pro¬ 
fessor Shafiee Kadkani (a well-known scholor of Iranian literature now) 
who, unlike other instructors, was not pretentious and did not look down 
on us. He treated his students not like sheep but as intellectual equals. He 
challenged us in lively discussions and for that he was very popular. Even 
though his course was listed under literary studies, and was therefore not 
required for social science students, it was attended by a large number of 
students from different departments who were eager to engage him in long 
discussions. My friends had told me that Dr. Kadkani used to be a religious 
seminarian in his early days and that he had later abandoned all pretensions 
to religiosity, which for us meant he had a rebellious attitude toward time- 
honored norms. For this he gained our utmost respect. On his class days I 
used to walk with him from the class in the Law School to his office, enjoying 
exciting exchanges as we walked. 

The other influence on me was Dr. Hamid Enayat. Chair of the political 
science department (he left Iran after the Revolution and died soon after in 
London), he was one of our main instructors and everybody considered him 
highly learned and intellectually resourceful. His depth of knowledge was 
impressive but I must say that I learned more from his writings than from his 
classes. His teaching style was not all that different from that of others, per¬ 
haps even more mundane, as he would enter the classroom and immediately 
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proceed to lecture in a monotonous tone of voice right till the end of class, 
before leaving the room. 

In the early 1970s, even while I was fascinated by what was being debated 
in those intellectual circles, I never forgot what Dr. Enayat had told me: It 
was all superficial, he said, you can’t escape narrowness unless you delve into 
books and studies written in European languages. I now think he couldn’t 
have disagreed with Montesquieu in this regard. I concluded that what we 
were doing was amateurish, tainted by political ideology, and limited in 
scope and depth. I decided to leave. Like Uzbek, I had to temporarily leave 
my country, my language, and my habitual intellectual ways behind. 

Living with the Other 

The academy in the West was utterly different from the institutions of higher 
education in Iran. The first noticeable difference was the professors’ courte¬ 
ous attitude toward their students and the students’ independence of spirit in 
their pursuit of knowledge. Later I was told that American academic culture 
had been transformed through the student movements of the 1960s and that 
the liberal atmosphere was mostly a result of those movements. 

My first year in Washington, D.C., was mostly devoted to learning what 
Pierre Bourdieu calls cultural capital, the kind of specialized knowledge 
required to work in academic circles. Subsequently, I intensively studied 
Marxist theories of underdevelopment, and German critical theory, and 
tried to follow new trends emanating from France. I spent hours on end dis¬ 
cussing issues ranging from the sociopolitical reasons for Latin America’s 
underdevelopment to the difference between the philosophies of Kant and 
Hegel. Two issues held prominent place in my studies. First, the develop¬ 
ment of modern reason, in all its sociological aspects, within the context of 
European societies; and the consequences of all rationalities in knowledge 
and institutions of the West. Second, the qualitatively distinct historical situ¬ 
ation of some “underdeveloped” countries like Iran in which a combination 
of factors canceled out, or postponed, the unfolding of something akin to 
that modern reason characteristic of the West. 

The assessment and analysis of those factors, in the case of Iran at least, 
never seemed very illuminating to me. The “dependent” nature of capital¬ 
ism in the countries of the Third World does not account for their lack of 
economic or cultural breakthroughs. The experiences of some South Asian 
countries prove that you can have serious and sustained industrial or scien¬ 
tific growth without breaking your ties with so-called imperialism. On the 
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other hand, a political or economic “independence” from the West does not 
necessarily open the door to more prosperity and freedom. There are a num¬ 
ber of post-colonial societies in Asia, Africa, and Latin America which have 
failed miserably in terms of firmly establishing the prerequisites for a mod¬ 
ern, democratic polity or a modest rate of growth. What makes this all the 
more complicated is the trajectory of the West itself. Even achieving a high 
degree of rationality in science and technology was no guarantee against a 
long dark night of totalitarianism, in many ways as savage and “irrational” 
as any number of smaller traditional dictatorships. Witness the rise of fas¬ 
cism in Germany or the numerous modern military dictatorships in Latin 
America in the 1960s and 1970s. 

While grappling with these questions, dealing simultaneously with West¬ 
ern modernity and the history of modern Iran, I was attracted by the work 
of the Frankfurt School. It was fascinating to learn how a group of radical 
German thinkers attempted to explain the coming to power of Nazism in 
an advanced Western country that had been expected to be the scene of 
the first successful socialist revolution. Those same thinkers, because they 
were greatly influenced by Marxism, wanted to shed light on another form 
of modern totalitarianism, namely, the Stalinism of the USSR. It was clear 
that we were dealing with phenomena far removed from the pathologies 
of modern societies emerging from traditional communities—anomie and 
alienation and bureaucratic control. The classical sociological theories were 
not very helpful in this regard. 

Once I became acquainted with the work of the critical theorists, it relieved 
me of the one-sided emphasis on the political economy of underdevelop¬ 
ment. I came to appreciate a whole constellation of sociocultural processes 
within a larger historical context known as modernity, which were inter¬ 
twined in complex ways, contrary to our neat divisions into center/periph¬ 
ery or advanced/underdeveloped blocs. And modernity itself was pregnant 
with the seeds of democracy and fascism, welfare and hunger, banality and 
sublimity. 

What was missing in these accounts, from my perspective, was an analysis 
of a non-European culture, something that would assist students like myself 
in comparing and contrasting all those complex aspects of modernity in a 
context broader than the Western experience. Furthermore, there were signs 
of an elitist sensibility at work where cultural and artistic products were con¬ 
cerned. What has since come to be known as post-colonial or “subaltern” 
studies had not yet appeared on the scene then. There was only one excep¬ 
tion to this: the groundbreaking work of Edward Said, himself influenced 
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by Michel Foucault. The work of these two iconoclastic thinkers—Foucaults 
reversionary histories of modern institutions, and Said’s Orientalism — 
opened up a whole new vista for me. All at once I was able to benefit from 
any one of the classical theorists of modernity and at the same time main¬ 
tain a critical distance from them, recognizing their “blind spots.” Reading 
a book like Power/Knowledge was like awakening from a long sleep. All the 
hidden relations of power which I had experienced throughout my entire life 
without pondering, from early schooling to higher education, about doctors, 
hospitals, and medicine, now appeared in a different light. At times it was 
even frightening for me to see such bold analogies between prisons and hos¬ 
pitals, or clinics and torture chambers. Yet the perception stood unshakably 
before me, having been so suddenly and brilliantly unearthed by Foucault, 
and the experience shattered all of my utopian conceptions about modern 
scientific knowledge and its institutions. No longer could I read something 
without speculating on its possible relation with some system of power. And 
revisiting some of my earlier studies of European thought, I could see now 
why a complex figure such as Hegel could be both Eurocentric and national¬ 
ist at the same time, or how a radical revolutionary like Marx would defend 
British colonial rule in India, all in the name of historical progress and 
enlightenment. 

At first glance, Edward Said’s Orientalism looks like a continuation of Fou¬ 
cault’s work with regard to a specialized academic discourse whose object of 
study is the Orient . 12 The kind of knowledge being produced by Oriental¬ 
ists, Said believed, is connected, in a fundamental way, to what was happen¬ 
ing in Europe throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, namely, 
the expansion of European colonial rule over Eastern societies. Orientalism, 
as a discipline, in its process of “scientific” reproduction, presents the East 
as something essentially different from the West, its Other, and in so doing, 
becomes complicit in the political and cultural subjugation of that Other. 

A closer look reveals a basic difference between Said’s vision and Fou¬ 
cault’s philosophy. As an ultimately humanist intellectual, Said could not 
but see his work as a way toward a better human condition. He could not 
relativize all truths and close the door to all hope. Foucault’s outlook, on the 
other hand, is bleak and does not show any clear way out of the regimes of 
truth and power . 13 For me, each view is valuable in its own right. But there’s 
a caveat in order here. Given the conception of an omnipresence of power 
in Foucault’s thought, one can risk going so far as to claim that there is no 
significant difference between the political violence of a brutal dictatorship— 
like the Iraq of Saddam Hussein—and the institutions of force in any other 
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political regime, such as India, for example. Such arguments are really using 
Foucault to legitimize anti-Western dictatorships in the Third World. It is 
unfortunately very easy to put Edward Said’s work to that sort of pernicious 
use as well. One can utilize his sharp critique of the Western image of one’s 
native country to justify all manner of nativism and xenophobic posturing 
toward foreign powers. Having closely watched the evolution of the Islamic 
regime in Iran over the past thirty years, I have observed countless injustices 
being rationalized on the basis of a critique of the West and its instrumental 
reason. Oppressors of every ilk excel at exploiting beautiful ideas for their 
own ends. 

I’ve also benefited from the work of Richard Rorty. He considers himself a 
Pragmatist. He thinks the American Pragmatist tradition, with its emphasis 
on the actual results of thinking, can be a major contributor to the democ¬ 
ratization of American society. As a post-modernist he criticizes the ratio¬ 
nalist epistemologies of the Enlightenment and the grand political projects 
stemming from that tradition. But he fuses his critique with political liberal¬ 
ism of a kind that leaves room for all sorts of open-ended interventions to 
bring about justice and equality. In Rorty we see an open confrontation with 
some of the more disturbing epistemological and political issues evoked by 
post-modernism in the context of a democratic politics of the everyday. The 
latter puts a stop to the unrestrained descent into nihilism which character¬ 
izes those post-modernist philosophies restricted to almost purely discursive 
intellectual dimensions. Rorty does not lose sight of the historical and cul¬ 
tural context which is the ground for any serious investigation of practical 
ethics and, therefore, of democracy as such in any society. 

Fear of Foreign Influence 

Iranian intellectuals have done very little, beyond providing encyclopedic 
definitions, to illuminate their conceptions of modernity and related con¬ 
cepts such as tradition, secularism, religious community, and democracy, to 
name just a few. We can’t hope to understand our modernity if we abstract it 
from its actual historical and cultural context. “Modern” is what we experi¬ 
ence through change in a particular context where the parameters of a “new 
age” or “new times” are defined. And it’s always compared to what’s ancient 
or traditional. If you change the context, you might have a different under¬ 
standing of what constitutes a modern phenomenon. There is a certain dia¬ 
lectic at work where modern can become traditional and tradition can be 
interpreted in modern ways. Students of the humanities are well aware of this 
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dialectic and the fluidity of definitions. For Iranians what seems to matter 
most is a spirit of fearlessness, such that they are not afraid of the unknown, 
or the unpredictable renditions of familiar things. This spirit should entail 
wanting to go on a journey, to places unexplored, and to open new windows 
to the world. They need to be bold, to put themselves out of place first and 
then come back and revisit their traditions and their past, so as to see them 
with different eyes. 

There is the fear of losing one’s identity, of becoming alienated from one’s 
authentic self. Walter Benjamin’s work can be instructive in this regard. In 
his famous essay “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction,” 14 
he discusses the concept of aura. Aura refers to the authenticity of a work of 
art (or any historical object), the authentic point of origin, which gradually 
pales and vanishes when that work is repeatedly reproduced and dissemi¬ 
nated. Mechanical reproduction not only destroys the aura, it also dislodges 
the object from its surrounding tradition. 15 It replaces the contextual tradition 
with the politics of a mass society. 16 This opens up the possibility, first, of mass 
engagement with the work of art—a democratic shift—and second, of cri¬ 
tique, something that the tradition or the ritualistic context denies the audi¬ 
ence. Influenced by Bertolt Brecht’s historical materialist approach to artistic 
production, Benjamin establishes a negative correlation between authenticity 
and critical distance. Benjamin is not unaware of the role of the audience as 
consumers, and the work of art (film) as commodity, in a capitalist society. 
Though cognizant of the ambiguous role of the public in a mass society and 
the fascist-propagandistic uses of the new media, he nonetheless emphasizes 
the fact that the kind of critical examination new art forms now make available 
was absent from the time-place hind of the traditional auratic art. And this is 
what I want to emphasize in regard to all notions of “authentic identity.” 

For three or four generations now most Iranian intellectuals have, in the 
wake of a rapid and, one might add, misguided and authoritarian moderniza¬ 
tion process in the 1960s and 1970s, obsessively endeavored to define a new 
conception of Iranian identity as a defense against losing themselves in the face 
of a variety of adversarial global forces. But in an increasingly integrated world 
of economic, technological, and cultural exchanges, one must simply confess 
the bankruptcy of any attempt to conjure up a pure and authentic cultural 
identity. 17 The reactionary nature of such attempts can hardly be concealed. A 
return to the purities of religion, race, or ancient pre-Islamic mythologies is not 
only impossible, but sooner or later it becomes an ideological bludgeon in the 
hands of those who do not tolerate diversity and differences of opinion. Those 
intellectuals who constantly beat the drum of Iranian nationalism or a Persian 
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Islam (presumably superior to Arab and non-Persian versions) and want to 
save Iranians from the contaminations of the decadent West are simply creat¬ 
ing more barriers to achieving freedom and democracy in Iran. 

Modernity in a Different Narrative 

Reading Marshall Bermans seminal book on modernity was an important 
event in my understanding of this historical experience and its antinomies. 18 
Berman views modernity as “a maelstrom of perpetual disintegration and 
renewal” whose nihilistic tendencies demolish all gods and absolute value 
systems but at the same time open doors to new discoveries and new hopes. 
In his great chapter on the “Tragedy of Development,” Berman meditates 
on the fate of a modern archetypal figure, Goethes Faust, as a metaphor for 
an entire age. Faust would sell his soul to the devil in order to fulfill ah his 
human desires: knowledge, power, love, sex, fame, and more. 

Berman’s definition of modernity is important. As a form of life experi¬ 
ence, he distinguishes it from modernization, the objective processes that 
make modernity possible, and from modernism, which he defines as visions, 
ideas, and values. Reducing the totality of modernity to either moderniza¬ 
tion or modernism could potentially lead to disastrous outcomes, includ¬ 
ing the omission of democracy from modern life. When conceived of as an 
experience rather than merely as a discourse linked to a political process, 
modernity can have no “outside.” It is the fantasy of a pure outside which 
both fuels reductive modern discourses of exclusion and their counterpart 
in “antimodern” discourses of cultural authenticity. We can emphasize three 
aspects of modernity as Berman defines it: 

1. The cultural vision of modernity, modernism, or a variety of modernisms, 
where all kinds of transactions and open dialogue between the old and the 
new take place. This is what Third World countries lack the most. Third 
World politicians and ideologues are hostile toward all expressions of 
new and open institutions and reduce modernity to science and technol¬ 
ogy. They do so with the help of older ideologies and propaganda, either 
nationalistic or religious. 

2. Once committed to a modern/democratic cultural vision and value, and 
not simply to the transformation of the economy, modernization becomes 
more meaningful in terms of providing genuine freedom and relative 
prosperity. It will ameliorate the harsh effects of rapid urbanization and 
industrial growth. In the discourse of “Third World development,” moder- 
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nity has traditionally been conceived of as a technical concept. Recently a 
new approach—some call it post-developmental—puts more emphasis on 
culture and democratic values. The Latin American anthropologist Arturo 
Escobar believes that a development project must include humanistic and 
democratic components, making possible the general public’s participa¬ 
tion in their own affairs with respect to their ethnic, environmental, cul¬ 
tural, religious, and other social differences. 19 Otherwise the human toll 
of industrial and development strategies is certain to be high. India, once 
again, has been successful in this respect because the Indian elite, Gandhi 
and Nehru among them, adhered to this democratic vision both before 
and after independence. 20 

3. Therefore, as a social experience lodged between modernization processes 
and modernist values and ideas, modernity must necessarily provide a 
meaningful narrative of life for a people in order to empower them, to let 
them take their own destiny in hand. Unless Iranians provide this narra¬ 
tive, they will remain in constant turmoil and see all modern projects as 
alien and arbitrary, and will helplessly revert to their “identity,” propping 
up imaginary pasts or clinging to stories of current victimization at the 
hands of great Satans. 

Two Centuries Later 

Now it’s been more than two centuries since the Persian Letters appeared, 
and Iranians have still not been able to successfully surmount their cultural 
dilemmas. They still tend to conjure up Manichean views of us versus them, 
East /West, Islam and the rest of the world. Iranian leaders have put forward 
the idea of a “Dialogue between Civilizations,” but they don’t even allow 
rudimentary contacts with foreign diplomats, journalists, or ordinary people 
from the West without stigmatizing them. The United States of America is 
presented as enemy number one while it is hosting Iranians in every corner. 
Why is Iran’s relationship with the rest of the world so schizophrenic? 

Uzbek, caught within the bounds of time-honored traditions, leaves Isfa¬ 
han for Paris. As he learns the ways and habits of Europeans, he writes to his 
family back home and gathers recent news of the family. His heart breaks 
when he hears about the skirmishes and infighting among his wives. He asks 
himself, “God, how can I claim love while treating them like prisoners?” 
Without a trip to Paris in the middle of the eighteenth century, he could not 
have reached that critical distance from himself in order to genuinely ques¬ 
tion his own and his society’s moral beliefs. It is by seeing himself through the 
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double lens of personal memory and dislocated cultural context that he expe¬ 
riences his awakening. Instead of blaming foreigners and historical events to 
demonstrate their ill intentions, and instead of pretending, he sees the need 
for change. Observing Parisians from all walks of life, men and women, upper 
and lower classes, he decides that it is time for a change of mentality, or at 
least that he must stop deceiving himself about the kind of life he is leading. 

One must add that Uzbek, confronting a more “advanced” civilization 
and realizing his own Islamic cultural dilemmas, does not “lose” himself, or 
as people in Iran are fond of saying, he doesn’t become “Westoxicated.” He 
allows himself to criticize his host country without any hesitation. For exam¬ 
ple, he criticizes the absolute power of the king in France and the institu¬ 
tion of the court: “The King of France is the most powerful ruler in Europe. 
He has no goldmines like the King of Spain, his neighbor, hut his riches are 
greater, because he extracts them from his subjects’ vanity, which is more 
inexhaustible than mines. . . . Moreover, this king is a great magician. He 
exerts authority even over the minds of his subjects: he makes them think 
what he wants. If there are only a million crowns in the exchequer, and he 
needs two millions, all he has to do is persuade them that one crown is worth 
two, and they believe it.... He even succeeds in making them believe that he 
can cure them of all sorts of diseases by touching them, such is the force and 
power that he has over their minds .” 21 

Or he talks about the Pope: “You must be amazed at what I tell you about 
this prince: there is another magician, stronger than he, who controls his 
mind as completely as he controls other people’s. This magician is called the 
Pope. He will make the king believe that three are only one, or else that the 
bread one eats is not bread, or that the wine one drinks is not wine, and a 
thousand other things of the same kind .” 22 

Uzbek cleverly sees the powers that hinder the free intellectual devel¬ 
opment of French people. Just as he questions the harriers of free thought 
in Persia and the Ottoman empire, he objects to the cultural and religious 
obstacles to a people’s enlightenment in Europe. His generosity and his sharp 
critical eye can be a good example for Iranians. They too can free themselves 
from the mystifications of the past and risk confronting things unknown 
without surrendering to those unknown forces. If they aspire to modest well¬ 
being in this world, they need to be brave, attentive, and fair. 
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Intellectuals and Democracy 


4 


The dominant thinking about democracy in Iran has based itself 
on a problematic assumption. A large number of Iranian intellectuals have 
reached a tacit consensus that establishing a democratic society necessarily 
requires newly defined concepts of rationality and truth . 1 As a result, over 
roughly the past one hundred and fifty years, Iranian intellectuals have 
looked at the goal of constructing democracy as if it were entirely dependent 
upon the foundational concepts of progress, modern rationality, and scien¬ 
tific knowledge. They have followed the eighteenth-century European ratio¬ 
nalists in this regard and dealt with democracy as a secondary task which 
can only be the offshoot of establishing truth concerning the modern under¬ 
standing of reality. 

The ideology of the Constitutionalist Movement was heavily influenced 
by these assumptions. Mirza Malcolm Khan, a pioneer of this movement at 
the turn of the twentieth century, was keen on introducing British political 
philosophy to the Iranian constitutionalists. Agha Mohammad Khan Ker- 
mani, another leading figure of the movement, was influenced by the Ger¬ 
man philosophical Enlightenment and attempted to criticize Iranian reli¬ 
gious traditions while advocating a mix of pre-Islamic thought and modern 
European positivist social doctrines. These intellectuals and their followers 
even found a variety of ways to engage with Persian literary and mystical tra¬ 
ditions in their seemingly incompatible relation to the new tangible realities 
of railroads and electricity . 2 

Among the European thinkers, those best known to Iranians were Locke, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and to a certain degree Kant, and like 
some of these thinkers Iranian intellectuals believed that social transforma¬ 
tion would come as a result of fundamental epistemological change. It can 
be argued that an understanding of the philosophical views on modernity 
is critical if one wants to appreciate the distinctiveness of a modern polity 
and society. Yet the emergence of modern democracy is primarily parallel to 
the development of the insititutions of the public sphere (modern bourgeoi- 
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sie, professional class, public societies and associations, trade unions, print 
media, political parties, etc.). 3 A lack of awareness concerning such arrange¬ 
ments as guarantors of democratic relations marks the Iranian constitution¬ 
alists’ particular brand of modernism. Some viewed superstitious popular 
beliefs as the main barrier to be overcome and believed that the remedy 
would come first and foremost from an education in modern scientific disci¬ 
plines. Others, often through exchanges with their Russian, Indian, and Turk¬ 
ish counterparts, were propagating, through clandestine or semi-legal publi¬ 
cations, the ideas of liberty and progress, mainly by translating the European 
political philosophies of the past two centuries into Persian. When a new 
reform-minded and semi-modern government emerged under the military 
leadership of Reza Khan, who was later to crown himself king of the new 
Pahlavi dynasty, some of these constitutionalist intellectuals lent him their 
support, neglecting the all-important demand for more democratic institu¬ 
tions. The entire period of Pahlavi dynasty rule, up to the Islamic Revolu¬ 
tion of 1979 that overthrew it, proved once again that an autocratic model of 
modernization, bent at once on eradicating pre-modern and traditional ways 
of living as well as on introducing modern knowledge and rationality, is not 
enough for the purpose of laying the ground for the institutions of democ¬ 
racy. The American Pragmatist philosopher Richard Rorty has argued that 
philosophical discourses and systems of knowledge do not necessarily have 
any bearing on the development of the political spheres of democracy. Nor, 
he argues, is there any necessary link between the metaphysical system of a 
given philosopher and his or her particular political outlook. Rorty argues 
that a liberal society is badly served by attempts to supply it with “truth foun¬ 
dations.” Rather than seeking the foundations for political practice in ahis- 
torical conditions of possibility, Rorty urges us to consider how we might 
make present realities into a better future. For this to occur it is necessary 
that there be free interplay between the new and old vocabularies of chang¬ 
ing times and situations, without the presupposition of a fixed or natural 
order of topics and arguments. Metaphysical reflections are more likely to 
be the sort of knowledge that will enrich the private lives and experiences of 
individual citizens. 4 They do not, however, work well as public policy. These 
metaphysical constructions are often linked obscurely to issues of enormous 
private concern to their authors, just as for each of us there are things which, 
although of great personal value to us, cannot have any importance in the 
public sphere without becoming a source of tyranny to society. In his book, 
Philosophy and Social Hope, Rorty presents a detailed critique of the assertion 
in Plato’s philosophy that truth and reality are identical. This Platonic cam- 
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paign to establish an identity between truth and reality, Rorty contends, is 
not only dangerous but also undesirable and futile. In expressing a dogmatic 
desire to fix truth rigidly according to a single and ultimate conception, it 
thereby relegates the open-ended dialogue we identify with democratic plu¬ 
ralism to a subordinate function, and creates the conditions for a totalitarian 
politics in which a single idea of reality is valued above all others. From Plato 
to Hegel, the insistence upon the need to understand reality as a whole in 
terms of a single conception of truth—to the exclusion of others—has had 
damaging if not tragic results whenever applied in practical political experi¬ 
ence. Rorty is therefore convinced that the single way in which the notions of 
truth, reality, and justice may be securely fastened together is through a reli¬ 
gious discourse basing itself on absolute faith. 5 If such a discourse becomes 
the guiding agenda for pohtical practice it is bound to produce social exclu¬ 
sion, intolerance, and the violence which attends them. 

The pohtical history of the twentieth century attests to Rorty s claim. Ger¬ 
man society, which produced an array of stellar thinkers such as Kant, Hegel, 
Marx, Nietzsche, Heidegger, and more, nurtured a broadly based antidemo¬ 
cratic movement that culminated in fascism. In Russia, a modern rational 
system turned into one of the most repressive regimes in human history. 
Despite the philosophies of the highest minds, whether rationalist or anti- 
foundational, these societies did not veer even slightly in the direction of a 
more democratic polity. The Third World has also witnessed nationalist or 
socialist ideologies and pohtical regimes, open to modern science and tech¬ 
nology, which did not fare better when it came to establishing and maintain¬ 
ing the institutions of democratic governance. In Germany, democracy was 
introduced from the outside by Allied forces. For quite some time after the 
end of the war in Europe the presence of these forces was the only guarantee 
of democracy in Germany (while in East Germany, the presence of the Soviet 
army prolonged the totalitarian reign of the ruling party). 

In Iran a broad coalition of nationalist forces called the National Front 
emerged after World War II, and under the effective leadership of Dr. 
Mohammed Mossadegh in the early 1950s, succeeded in organizing one of 
the earliest popular movements in the Middle East against the colonial rule 
of foreign oil companies. But even this popular movement combined an 
antidictatorial impulse with patriarchal methods and elitist notions which 
had evolved in nineteenth-century Iranian intellectual circles. In the late 
1940s and early 1950s, the only well-organized forces to enjoy broad popu¬ 
lar support were the Tudeh Party (the Iranian Communist Party) and the 
National Front. Though they operated through democratic institutions 
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such as parliament, trade unions, daily publications, and party apparatuses, 
in their attempts to tame the monarchy and its foreign hackers they never 
tried to seriously strengthen and empower existing democratic institutions. 
Although the Tudeh Party was more supportive of trade unions and popu¬ 
lar cultural associations, even these were subject to party manipulations and 
power politics. Dr. Mossadegh, the leader of the National Front, himself a 
lawyer and a liberal politician, dexterous in mobilizing mass support for his 
policies, never took seriously the workings of legal, democratic institutions. 
Using his popularity to his own ends, he even managed to close down the 
parliament and hesitated to legalize the left-leaning trade unions when this 
served his purpose, paying little attention to the long-term consequences of 
these political maneuvers. 

Islamic Reform Movement and Its Intellectual Currents 

Since its decisive victory in the 1997 presidential election, the Islamic reform 
movement in Iran has faced critical decisions. In the days following their 
second presidential victory in 2001, I had the opportunity to talk to many 
writers and intellectuals who identified themselves with this movement. 
Almost all of them were anxious about the direction of the so-called reforms. 
They expressed their disappointment at the narrow interpretation of what 
constitute the institutions of civil society. They were dismissive of the super¬ 
ficial ways in which these institutions were being implemented. This was 
quite understandable since it had been five years since President Khatami 
had come into office with promises of establishing new grounds for democ¬ 
racy. None of those promises had been seriously fulfilled and even fewer 
discussed in an open cultural or theoretical debate. In seeking a way out of 
this impasse, once again Iranian intellectuals focous on the need to grasp 
the epistemological and philosophical preconditions underlying the idea of 
democracy, and to fully define and explain modern rationality, secularism, 
liberalism, civil society, and other related concepts to the public. However, 
none of these efforts, regardless of their quality and range, will speed up the 
process of putting to work the urgently needed institutions of democracy. 

Iranians need to ask themselves first, whether there is a necessary causal 
relationship between the philosophical and epistemological foundations 
of modern knowledge and the establishment of democratic institutions, 
behavior, and relations. In other words, is modern reason, as a philosophi¬ 
cal concept, the foundation on which a democratic society should he built? 
And if this is so, in order to achieve democracy in Iran, must Iranians first 
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go through an epistemological transformation? Second, even assuming that 
Iranians are able to deeply and thoroughly domesticate and internalize the 
Western tradition of political liberalism within intellectual circles, how can 
they extend that understanding to the sphere of public communication? 

My answer to these questions is simple. Even though philosophical quar¬ 
rels are enlightening and might even sometimes indirectly influence some 
policies, and even though they are certainly necessary within the realm of 
academic and intellectual circles, they do not have any direct bearing on 
what is needed in order to establish democratic institutions in Iran. What 
is needed is to engage Iranian citizens in a cultural and political dialogue 
within the public spheres of society. The more open and expansive these 
spheres become, and the more enthusiastic the participation of the general 
public is in this dialogue, the better the chances will be of deepening both the 
understanding and practice of democratic relations in Iranian society. If this 
vision one day becomes a reality, then these philosophical discussions might 
be opened up to a larger public. However, even then the dream of achieving 
freedom, welfare, and happiness based on some religious or philosophical 
or scientific truth will prove elusive. 6 A free society needs the participation 
of its citizens in defining and determining their political destiny. All those 
practices and institutions that encourage this participation are necessary to 
democratic development in Iranian society, and whether they adhere to some 
predefined notion of reason or truth has no special relevance. In the debates 
among intellectuals, it is only within those circles which are aware of this 
necessity that helpful contributions may be advanced for bringing democ¬ 
racy to the Iranian people. 

Intellectuals and Democracy after the 1979 Revolution 

After the revolution of 1979, the new ideological regime and its intellectual 
ideologues found an unprecedented opportunity not only to formulate but 
also to try and enforce their notion of a pure and just religious community of 
believers based on the Platonic idea of a republic of virtue. They attempted to 
“Islamicize” all spheres of culture, education, media, and even economy. The 
religious intellectuals, in their effort to purge society of all “alien” influences 
and values, set the course to formulate an Islamic economy, Islamic sociol¬ 
ogy, and so on. In the “cultural” phase of the Revolution, they closed all the 
universities in order to purge, in the course of two to four years, faculties and 
student bodies, to rewrite all the textbooks, and to create anew an entire edu¬ 
cational system based on Islamic visions and virtues. They believed that by 
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redefining all knowledge, both new and old, from the perspective of religion, 
they could inaugurate a just and virtuous community and polity 

That effort failed spectacularly Today nobody talks about Islamic science, 
or Islamic sociology or economics, much less a grand construct of the virtu¬ 
ous republic. Now there’s talk of a return to the prerevolutionary system of 
higher education, of the need to de-ideologize governmental bodies, and an 
appeal to some kind of meritocracy in all institutions of government. These 
recent changes give credence to Michel Foucault’s writings about the inde¬ 
pendent structure of the “power” of discourses and institutions and the pos¬ 
sibility of their re-emergence under entirely new circumstances. Foucault, in 
an interesting dialogue with a group of French intellectuals who were heavily 
influenced by China’s Chairman Mao and his Cultural Revolution, empha¬ 
sized the discursive character of power and its operation regardless of who 
was in power. The French Maoists believed that China’s “Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion” had succeeded in establishing a genuine judicial system by replacing 
professional judges with popular bodies. By contrast, Foucault reminded 
them that because the court system itself was still in place, replacing judges 
with another judicial body would not change the nature of that legal system. 
All those apparently “neutral” aspects of the legal system would continue to 
exert their “power” with much the same result under differendy mandated 
judges. The notion of a public justice system within these power structures 
was an illusion. 7 

The fact that no one in contemporary Iran is talking about a special rela¬ 
tionship between the seminary and the university (formal institutions of reli¬ 
gious and secular learning, respectively), a debate largely promoted by the 
ulema (scholars of Islamic law) immediately after the Revolution, and that 
now even the existence of the Council of Cultural Revolution is considered a 
hindrance to the development of higher education—to say nothing of recent 
talk about further privatization of the universities—indicates that the estab¬ 
lishment of higher education in Iran, with its sixty-year tradition, and pre¬ 
cisely because of this tradition, cannot be transformed with such ease. No 
structural change in this system can succeed without adequate consideration 
of the tradition of modernity in Iran, with its modern state structure and 
the ideas of science and progress associated with it. This educational system, 
established during Reza Shah’s reign in the orbit of his modernizing policies, 
embedded within it the whole modernization project of the Pahlavi period, 
and it will stay intact. 8 

So it would seem that in the last two decades, the intellectual debates have 
focused on a variety of philosophical discourses. Philosophical ideas are 
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privileged but little is said about the practical and social realities of today’s 
Iran or its future development toward a democratic reality 

Abdulkarim Soroush and Religious Democracy 9 

Abdulkarim Soroush is the most prominent religious intellectual to have 
emerged after the Revolution in Iran. He is a prolific Muslim author, orator, 
and educator. Without doubt he has succeeded in changing the intellectual 
and political horizons of young Iranian Muslims. It is quite unfair to dismiss 
his role in the battle against dogmatic religious doctrines and undemocratic 
religious and political practices. Nevertheless, his intellectual goals require 
close scrutiny for these very reasons. 10 

The starting point for all Soroush’s discussions on the relationship between 
religion and democracy is the recurring theme that he is “inflicted with reli¬ 
gion” ( dard-e-din ). His words in Persian imply pain and hurt as well as con¬ 
cern, worry, and anxiety over the fate of religion in the modern world. In 
discussing Soroush’s views we should not forget that, from a sociological per¬ 
spective, there is no distinction between citizens’ rights based on their beliefs 
or lack of belief. The religiously oriented beliefs and practices of citizens con¬ 
stitute the private sphere of their lives, while democratic values pertain to the 
shared public sphere. The distinction between the public and private societal 
spheres, and the restriction of the influence of religion to the private sphere, 
is crucial here. 

For Soroush, on the other hand, extending the goodness of religiosity 
( amr-e-dindari ) to all spheres of life is of key importance. This gets him into 
troubled waters. First, he accepts that democracy, being secular and nonde- 
votional, is a sociological construct. “Talk of human rights,” Soroush asserts, 
“is a philosophical subject and, as such, it falls outside of the domain of the 
religious text.” 11 He also says: “Democracy, according to one of its definitions, 
refers to a combination of institutions that aim to reduce the mistakes of the 
political administrations of society by increasing public participation and 
reducing the power of individuals in political decision making.” 12 Once he 
gets into the details, however, he returns once more to his religious concerns: 
“A true democracy requires the highest moral standards. In those religions 
that demand the observance of God’s strict imperatives, democracy is not 
achievable.” 13 In other words, Soroush seems to claim that a precondition 
for establishing a democratic politics is the existence of religious standards 
which are compatible with democracy, and that those religions which lack 
such standards cannot allow democracy to flourish. He then adds: “ft is 
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within the rights of religion to demand a religious government based on the 
pillars of a religious society. In such a society, any non-religious government 
becomes undemocratic.” 14 That is to say, if the political structures of a society 
do not conform to its religious beliefs they become undemocratic. On the 
one hand, he seems to accept Max Weber’s thesis that the religious ethic can 
help create conditions conducive to the emergence of modern rationality and 
democracy. On the other hand, political structures are democratic only to 
the degree that they are also religious in essence. He says: “Any non-religious 
government is non-democratic at the same time.” This confusion extends 
itself to almost all his political writings. He assumes that religious values are 
higher and more transcendental than anything a democratic discourse can 
provide, and bitterly proclaims: “In the end, democracy cares more about 
limiting the accumulation of power than about the concentration of wealth, 
and places more value on permissiveness and majority consensus than on 
truth. If these two deficiencies did not exist humans would have been much 
happier.” 15 Simply put, Soroush wants to get rid of the two most essential 
features of democracy, namely, limits on power and tolerance (“permissive¬ 
ness”) and replace them with frugality, aversion to material things, and with 
truth. It is hard to imagine a democratic society where mystical ethics reign 
and where “seeking truth,” rather than respecting the plurality of individual 
beliefs, constitutes the primary and paramount value. Even when trying hard 
to be nonideological toward democratic forms of government, Soroush can¬ 
not put aside his philosophical and moral bias. He accepts that “Religious 
governments could be either democratic or undemocratic depending on the 
extent to which they benefit from collective reason and the respect they show 
toward human rights.” 16 In other words, what gives a government its demo¬ 
cratic character is not the religiosity of the state but majority rule among the 
state’s citizens, the collective rationality of the people, and, finally, respect 
for universal values such as human rights. But then he goes on to contra¬ 
dict himself by defining collective reason as the “combination of reason and 
faith,” 17 with a “new” definition of human rights as rights that are “beneficial 
to the Creator and His Creation.” 

I don’t mean to underestimate Soroush’s dedication to democracy, nor to 
imply that his being “inflicted with religion” makes him indifferent to the 
plight of “those who are not of our community” (gheir-e-khodi-ha ). The 
problem stems from the fact that Soroush believes in the discourse of politi¬ 
cal Islam and wishes to salvage an ideology that has been bankrupt for some 
time now. His refusal to recognize any distinction between the private sphere 
(including religious affiliations and convictionss) and the public sphere, his 
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insistence on incorporating his own religious and intellectual prerogatives 
into a broad social agenda, and his habitual “augmentation” of all socio¬ 
logical concepts with religious pre- and post-fixes, cannot help the cause of 
democracy in Iran. Since his ultimate goal is to change, in his view for the 
better, Iranians’ moral fiber and identity both on an individual and social 
level, he cannot help but come into conflict with the tenets of a democratic 
society where all those things are removed from the public sphere. This is the 
defining feature of political Islam—its Platonic character—which he shares 
with his conservative opponents, and which is inconsistent with his other¬ 
wise liberal views on politics. 18 

With his constant emphasis on the religious nature of his “infliction,” his 
“cry” (and therefore his intellectual orientation), he makes it impossible for 
religion and democracy to live side by side in peace. A religious discourse, by 
definition, divides society between “our” community of believers and “them,” 
those who are outside this community (khodi and gheir-e-khodi in the Ira¬ 
nian political context). Although this seems quite natural within a religious 
community, the extension of this view to politics is obviously dangerous. The 
premise for a democratic society is precisely the rejection of any divisions 
among its citizens. They are all equal to one another socially and politically. 
Any modification of this premise, no matter how minimal and how virtuous 
and lofty the intentions, is fatal to the cause of democracy. It is neither the 
function nor the duty of a democratic polity to provide its members with a 
definition of truth (philosophical, religious, or scientific). 19 

Perhaps if Soroush could identify some of the religious-political insti¬ 
tutions of democracy and the practical outcome of their implementation, 
instead of laying out general philosophical principles for his religious poli¬ 
tics, one could have a better understanding of his goals. For example, if he 
could elaborate on the institution of the “council” within the Islamic tradi¬ 
tion and how it could he adapted to broad popular participation in matters 
political; or if he could provide a fresh explanation of the “guardianship of 
the jurist” from a democratic perspective, Iranians might be able to have a 
genuine debate about the compatibility of Islamic traditions regarding politi¬ 
cal and communal life with the modern institutions of democracy. However, 
Soroush goes in the very opposite direction. While claiming that modern 
rational knowledge gives us the tools for a new and different understand¬ 
ing of religion, he ignores all that constitutes the historical tradition of reli¬ 
gious institutions. The only Islamic tradition that holds his attention (and he 
devotes a lengthy commentary to it) is erfan (Sufism, or the Islamic mystical 
tradition). But whatever value erfan might have in the sphere of individual 
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morality (living a nonutilitarian, nonmaterialistic, spiritual life and caring 
for the aesthetic aspects of life instead of making rational cost and benefit 
decisions); it can hardly be thought of as the civic and social norm of a dem¬ 
ocratic public sphere. Other aspects of Sufism, such as turning away from 
worldly affairs, disregard for everyday politics, and the master-pupil relation¬ 
ship would lead to very undemocratic practices if translated into political 
action. 

In the current Iranian situation, where people have lost much faith in pol¬ 
itics and politicians and do not trust political institutions, erfan and Sufism 
could have negative effects on the possibility of a democratic opening. The 
long journey in pursuit of a hidden truth is what erfan teaches its followers. 
Even though it opposes all dogmatic clerical interpretations of Islam, erfan 
is still culturally a very conservative worldview whose take on the burning 
issues of the day such as the position of women in society, the role of gender, 
the popular subcultures of youth, and so on, reveal the cultural conserva¬ 
tism of reform-minded Islamic intellectuals like Soroush who are devotees 
of Sufism. 

Javad Tabatabai and a Critique of Political Thought in Iran 

Tabatabai is another Iranian thinker with an impressive list of publications 
in the last twenty years. He has attempted to offer a new interpretation of 
modernity in Iran through a vigorous critique of the philosophical founda¬ 
tions of Islamic political thought in Iran. His “project,” similar most such 
philosophical endeavors, can be understood as the binary opposition of two 
concepts: Islamic tradition and modern reason. For him this is the root cause 
of a lot of the major problems in contemporary Iran. Tabatabai believes that 
the only way out of this double impasse is through a modernity based on 
modern philosophical thought. On the one hand, Iran needs to acquire a 
modern historical consciousness, which should not be based on repeating 
“sociological ideology.” But, on the other hand, regard for tradition must be 
based on modern thought and not based on inherited anecdotes ( ma’sooraat ), 
so that this regard itself becomes a firm foundation on which Iranians can 
extrapolate the degree of their proximity to, or break with, the past, to aim at 
strengthening Iranian modernity, not demolishing it. 20 

As I have mentioned before, ever since the Constitutional Movement and 
through to the present time, the typical Iranian intellectual has sought to 
solve sociopolitical problems by applying modern philosophical concepts. In 
the same vein, Tabatabai takes it as a given that modern rational concepts are 
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the only tools that can help Iranians break through their historical impasse. 
Taking issue with assumptions like these, I want to pose two questions: 

First, is it true that democracy in Europe developed only on the founda¬ 
tion of modern philosophical thought? There’s no doubt that, at least since 
the eighteenth century, rationalist philosophers assumed that reason is uni¬ 
versal and, based on this assumption, presented a philosophical account 
of modernity. In this philosophical discourse, universal rational values are 
the bedrock of modern social and political institutions and their develop¬ 
ments. But this philosophical interpretation does not quite correspond with 
historical development of modern democracy in Europe or elsewhere. Each 
of the European societies has gone through distinct and complex transfor¬ 
mations with different degrees of success or failure. Jurgen Habermas, in 
his invaluable treatise on democratic developments in bourgeois Europe, 
analyzes the class structure, the economic and political situation, and the 
development of the public sphere in Germany, France, and Britain, and 
shows how Germany lagged behind the others due to the economic condi¬ 
tions of the bourgeois middle class, while in England hundreds of demo¬ 
cratic institutions flourished for the political participation of its citizens. 
He also mentions the hostility of several German thinkers to those modern 
institutions. 

Second, isn’t Tabatabai’s perception of modernity an ahistorical one? 
What is his analysis of the current historical situation in Iran that, in his 
view, necessitates the introduction of modernity? It is not clear why, and 
on the basis of which historical analysis in the modern era, Tabatabai sees 
modernity as the only way out of the current Iranian crisis of thought. After 
all, Tahatabai’s theory provides no explanation for the delay of democracy 
in a society like Germany, in which modern rational thought has flourished 
historically from the very beginning. 

In Europe, modernity produced both democratic societies and colo¬ 
nialism. In most of the Third World, modernity brought about all sorts of 
nationalistic ideologies, which in their extreme forms caused havoc as far as 
democracy was concerned. In Iran, during the Pahlavi dynasty the pursuit 
of modernity ( tajaddod) nurtured racist nationalism with its fabricated pre- 
Islamic Aryan myths and laid the foundation for a modern state. It is not 
true that Iranian society has been alien to modernity. Quite the contrary, the 
current crisis is in large part a crisis of modernity in Iran, and not the result 
of a lack of it. 

In spite of very valuable interpretations of the problem in The Decline 
of Political Thought in Iran, Tabatabai is still captivated by the early ratio- 
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nalist view of modernity and thus retains some hostility toward sociologi¬ 
cal approaches that emphasize the practice rather than the philosophy of 
democracy In my view, the critique of the history of political thought in 
Iran must focus on the causes and consequences of the traditional hostility 
to democracy in Iran, rather than dwell one-sidedly on the propagation of 
modern reason. 21 

Aramesh Dustdar and the Thesis of Iranian Religion-Strickenness 

Dustdar is another major Iranian thinker who has produced impressive work 
in the past twenty years. 22 Dustdar s inclination toward Greek and German 
philosophy is even more conspicuous than that of Tabatabai and Soroush. He 
seems to have been influenced by German Orientalist literature. His critical 
analysis of historical thought in Iran and the newer doctrines of the modern 
intellectuals is important and groundbreaking. 23 

For Dustdar the main characteristic of what has come to be known as 
“philosophical” or social thinking in Iran is Din-Khoo-i (religiousness or reli¬ 
giously oriented, or “habitual” religiosity), which he sarcastically defines as 
the “art of non-thinking.” Its roots in Iranian culture are deeper than they 
first appear to be. Dustdar believes that Iranians, from ancient times to the 
modern era, have suffered from an erosion of thought as a result of their 
Din-Khoo-i, and that their habitual cultural behavior is marred by the art of 
non-thinking. “We have been condemned, in the totality of our existence, to 
remain habitually religious.” 24 His definition of religiously oriented ideas and 
reasoning is that “religion always prohibits all those inherent developments 
that question or subvert its foundational principles and values, and upon 
encountering such developments it smashes them.” 25 Dustdar operates on an 
abstract and philosophically technical terrain. He never bothers to examine 
other forms of beliefs and value systems, or what anthropologists and eth¬ 
nologists call the “thick” body of culture, including popular culture and folk¬ 
lore, where one can find all kinds of deviations from mainstream religios¬ 
ity. 26 It is likely that post-Enlightenment German philosophy has influenced 
Dustdar in his essentialist view of Iranian culture. Hegel, in his Philosophy 
of History, presents an analysis and criticism of all civilizations from ancient 
times to the modern era, without showing any knowledge of the particulars 
of language, culture, economy, or even the actual historical events of those 
civilizations. A method like this only emphasizes those concerns and values 
that the philosopher (based on his intellectual and political preconceptions) 
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deems to be essential. All aspects of a culture that make it multifaceted and 
internally diverse are neglected in this highly philosophical approach to the 
entirety of a culture. 

Dustdar s approach to the problem of “not thinking” in Iranian culture 
also follows some trends in twentieth-century German thought, especially 
Heidegger. Heidegger has said, “What is most thought-provoking in our 
thought-provoking time is that we are still not thinking.” Heidegger begins 
his criticism of modern Western thought with the question, “What Is Called 
Thinking?” From his point of view, neither rational thought nor scientific 
knowledge is thinking. “Science does not think,” he says. The main purpose 
of scientific knowledge is its practical application. Heidegger maintains that 
thinking is not necessarily beneficial to our happiness, and that’s why, in our 
technological society, thinking ( Denken ) is overshadowed by the natural 
and social sciences. 27 Heidegger therefore calls for a reemergence of true or 
essential thinking, which, while not necessarily contributing to our utilitar¬ 
ian mastery of the world and nature, will nevertheless awaken in Western 
culture a sense of the sheer awesomeness and unfathomable nature of our 
very existence as temporal beings in the bottomless depths of the world. In 
this way, for Heidegger thinking is linked to a form of religious conscious¬ 
ness, or a remembrance of or sense of gratitude toward being. 

In Heidegger, “thinking” therefore does not have any goal. It is what it is, 
the independent activity of thinking and as such it is very much like poetry. 28 
Questions are usually asked in order to get answers for practical purposes, 
and that is not thinking, because thinking is not engaged with anything 
outside itself. “Thinking is questioning and putting ourselves in question as 
much as the cherished opinion and inherited doctrines we have long taken 
for granted.” 29 For Heidegger, then, thinking amounts to a disruption of those 
stable categories which allow us to take our existence for granted. Thinking 
does not happen within a system of thought; it is not the same as developing 
and building concepts. Heidegger considers Greece to he the wellspring of 
“philosophical thinking.” With his reinterpretation of pre-Socratic thought 
he wants to overcome the modern Cartesian division between subject and 
object. 30 In sum, he wants to return the sterile cage of modern intellectual 
consciousness to the original and primordial experience of early Greek 
thought, which he sees as the overwhelming creative response to the terrify¬ 
ing fullness of our transient place in being. 

Dustdar focuses on beliefs that rely on an absolute origin, which are sacred 
and beyond question, and which have saturated all aspects of Iranian culture. 
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Hence, it is impossible to think within this Iranian culture. Iranians are alien 
to the act of questioning, because they have not learned how to think. Like 
Hegel and Heidegger before him, Dustdar also tends to reduce cultural and 
historical phenomena to one or two philosophical concepts. Hegel evaluated 
all human civilizations in terms of a few philosophical concepts, neglecting 
the particular intellectual values of China, India, or Islam. Heidegger also 
applies the same reductionist method, albeit under a different guise. For 
Heidegger, the entire span of human history can be viewed in terms of a “his¬ 
tory of being,” in which being expresses itself through a variety of cultural 
paradigms and finally yields in the modern age to the “cover up” inflicted 
upon it by the “flattening” tyranny of technology and the metaphysical will 
to know. Today, these totalizing views of history from Hegel and Heideggers 
myth-makings have been thoroughly criticized and their underlying ten¬ 
dencies highlighted. 31 Yet Dustdar is unfortunately not interested in a criti¬ 
cal appraisal of Hegel or Heidegger. Although well aware of other directions 
being taken by contemporary Heideggerian philosophy, which have arrived 
at conclusions substantially different from Heideggers own, Dustdar passes 
judgment in a confrontational and condescending tone on the so-called per¬ 
manent religiosity of all Iranians. 

A more open and balanced reading of the intellectual history of Iran 
would certainly reveal a variety of views and trends, including some within 
religious thought itself. If Dustdar had only maintained that there have 
been many dominant undemocratic views which have crushed opposing 
doctrines and social movements, one could easily have accepted his the¬ 
sis. There is nothing particularly Iranian about this fact. Until very recent 
historical times nowhere in Europe did people enjoy an open and demo¬ 
cratic culture. The dominance of religious thought and cultural institutions 
is universal for most of human history. Even today in the United States it is 
very hard for an openly nonbelieving candidate to run for president or any 
other high office. We should not hope for a society where religious ideas 
and values are forbidden or perhaps forgotten. We should desire a society 
where “tolerance” of many cultural and moral ideas and perspectives is cel¬ 
ebrated. This is what needs to be addressed in contemporary Iran. Today, 
there are many religious people who have a democratic understanding of 
religion and are not afraid to pose difficult questions within the universe 
of their religion. To claim that all believers and Muslim intellectuals think 
alike and that all are bent on destroying genuine philosophical thinking is 
as indefensible as Heideggers claim that people in the West have ceased to 
think. 32 
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Philosophy Prior to Democracy 

In his discussion of the relationship between philosophy and democracy, 
Richard Rorty repudiates the priority of philosophy and warns his col¬ 
leagues against this fallacy. 33 I think this issue is also important in the Ira¬ 
nian context. 34 1 don’t disagree with those who insist on the importance of 
new interpretations within religion or critical views about its theological or 
philosophical foundations. This is not in dispute. Rather, what I would like 
to bring into the discussion is the sociological context of those interpreta¬ 
tions and their social or political implications. If, as Rorty says, democracy is 
what is really sought, then the idea of democracy must take priority over all 
other theoretical concerns. It would be self-defeating to tie our main concern 
to other preconditions in either theology or philosophy. In the case of Iran 
this point is doubly important because Iranians have been under the strong 
influence of ideologies of racial nationalism and political Islam. To focus on 
democracy with no preconditions is to force all those ideological perspec¬ 
tives which are critical of current politics and which are, simultaneously, 
dependent on the relations of power, to clarify their positions with regard to 
the issue of democracy. 

We can summarize the dominant intellectual trends in post-revolutionary 
Iran as follows: 

1) platonic philosophical tendency. The discourse of cul¬ 
tural criticism in Iran is philosophical in a reductionist way. Many modern 
Iranian intellectuals believe in an ideal knowledge system and evaluate and 
criticize social facts by that yardstick. It would be very hard to find a match 
between these two spheres because they are essentially different. No society 
in the world is inherently representative of a philosophical principle of truth. 
Even a democratic society is not “ideal” in a philosophical sense. Democratic 
societies have been subjected to severe criticism by major thinkers such as 
Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, Heidegger, and countless others. Democratic soci¬ 
eties generate anomie and alienation, and philosophy addresses these and 
other issues. But philosophy is not in a position to offer an alternative to a 
democratic society. Societal change, in economy and politics, revolutions 
and power relations, the evolutions of institutions, and so on, all take place 
outside the idealistic discourses of philosophy. 

Philosophical discourse among Iranian intellectuals tends to utilize binary 
oppositions such as tradition/modernity (Tabatabai), habitual religiosity/think¬ 
ing (Dustdar), or religion/atheism (Soroush). This style of argument simplifies 
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the world and targets an identifiable enemy, and therefore might find support 
among many people, but it stifles real dialogue and its practical benefit for 
democracy is very much in question. No society has ever succeeded in eradi¬ 
cating all traditional, religious, and” nonrational” thinking. Yet we find Church 
and democratic institutions living peacefully side by side. In India, within the 
framework of a workable and sustainable democracy, we witness all sorts of 
fundamentalisms, caste mentalities, and other irrational ways of thinking and 
acting. Abdulkarim Soroush, who has lived for relatively long periods of time 
in both Europe and the United States, is well aware that secular democracies 
are not antireligious. They are especially tolerant of every religion and sect. We 
cannot expect every citizen to be high-minded and attached to a rational or 
ideal design, whether philosophical or ethical. People remain superstitious in 
many ways. What distinguishes a democracy is the respect for the beliefs of its 
citizens, not an attempt to make those beliefs more “rational.” 35 What a demo¬ 
cratic society needs is institutions which protect the rights of citizens and guar¬ 
antee their freedom against tyrannical state power. 

2) disregard for sociological facts. Hostility to (Tabata- 
bai and Dustdar) or lack of interest in (Soroush) a sociological perspective 
is a characteristic feature of most Iranian thinkers. On the surface, Soroush 
seems more inclined than the others to take sociology seriously. He has done 
so in his discussions of the influential Ali Shari' ati, his predecessor in Islamic 
reinterpretation. Nevertheless, he subsumes his sociological insights under a 
broader philosophical concern, that of the philosophy of science. Because 
he is a trained philosopher, his frame of mind is closer to theology than to 
the sociology of religion. Since Iran does not have a strong and well-estab¬ 
lished tradition of academic sociology, students in the social sciences have 
been attracted to Soroush’s writings on epistemology and the philosophy of 
religion. His target audience seems to consist primarily of theologians and 
students of theology. He does not want to be seen as a commentator from 
the “outside,” an objective observer of Islam. His critical interpretations are 
immanent, aimed at changing the religion “from within.” 

Dustdar has no tolerance for sociology. His tone and stylistic approach are 
very mandarin, single-mindedly focused on proving the dominance of “non¬ 
thinking” in Iranian learned culture. Devoid of any self-doubt, he operates 
with totalizing and essentialist definitions of culture. 36 He does not much care 
for the dynamic or transformative aspects of a culture and therefore cannot 
envision a future qualitatively different from the past. 
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Tabatabai expresses disdain for what he calls “the sociological ideologies.” 
He writes: “Those who have made their names as ‘sociologists’ in Iran, have 
done little to incorporate new insights about the theoretical foundations of 
the social sciences. At best, they have adapted ‘sociological ideologies’ of 
one sort or another and, in the process, connected themselves to [Oriental] 
visions of mystical illuminationalism or individualist Sufism, with disastrous 
outcomes for the social sciences.” 37 He identifies three prominent Iranian 
writers as the “trustees of sociological ideology” ( ashaab-e ideologi-e jaame- 
e-shenasaneh ): Ehsan Tabari, 38 Driush Shayegan, 39 and Abdulkarim Soroush, 
and accuses them of inattention to the epistemological foundations of the 
social sciences. But none of these writers are sociologists by profession or 
training, and they have never claimed to be. They are as distant from socio¬ 
logical analysis as Tabatabai himself. 

A sociological analysis would certainly take into account structures of 
knowledge, ideas, or any other form of cultural representation in their his¬ 
torical and social contexts. It is this very complex interrelation that is the 
focal point of sociological research. From a sociological perspective, cul¬ 
ture is neither fixed nor isolated from ongoing changes in society. Ideas, 
including philosophical thought, are only meaningful if viewed in social 
and historical context. That is what I consider a social perspective or cul¬ 
tural analysis. 

3) lack of vision for the future. When we consider possible 
proposals or even the broad outline of a solution for the future, one can dis¬ 
cern confusion and a lack of conceptual clarity in the writings of all three 
thinkers under discussion. Soroush has proposed a democratic religious 
state. When we observe his rejection of secularism or all known forms of lib¬ 
eralism in the West, it becomes hard to understand what he is offering except 
in negative terms (he does not accept secular liberalism). Tabatabai insists on 
the idea of modernity in general terms but avoids giving it any concrete form 
and does not indicate what special combinations of elements might define 
Iranian modernity in the twenty-first century. One can only speculate that 
he desires a modern nationalistic state on the model of what Reza Shah and 
his son started but never quite finished. I think if these three thinkers try 
to envision and articulate a framework for liberty and democracy in practi¬ 
cal terms, they will inevitably put aside some of their philosophical dogmas 
and will then initiate a more realistic and practical dialogue on the future of 
Iran. 
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What Is a Good Society? 

In order to lay the groundwork for the development of a democratic society 
in Iran, a high degree of social solidarity and a general political consensus 
among Iranians is required. To reach such a consensus, one inevitably faces 
the question of what the right vision is for the future. “What is a good soci¬ 
ety?” To insist on a “rational” or “scientific” answer is futile, if not dangerous. 
There is no “objective logic” as to why a society is better off adapting democ¬ 
racy instead of something else. The individual and collective experience of 
citizens themselves might lead them to believe, given the right social condi¬ 
tions, that democratic institutions could be better alternatives to the exist¬ 
ing arrangements. For this reason, some people consider this a moral choice 
rather than an inevitable historical trajectory. Modern society is the scene 
of infinite varieties of life experiences. If a good society is not some utopia 
based on an impractical philosophical or ethical vision, one could say that a 
prominent feature of such a society would be democracy itself, where people 
are able to participate in decision making with regard to their economic, 
political, and cultural affairs. Democracy is not a predefined and ahistori- 
cal project. It is quite possible to imagine certain democratic arrangements 
being severely criticized by the citizens who live under them, and that those 
citizens might, consequently, try newer and different political forms or, for 
lack of a better alternative, stick to the existing ones. 

Now, with regard to the current political situation in Iran and the pros¬ 
pect for democracy, the following points are worth consideration: 

1. It seems that Iranians are clearer now more than ever before about what 
kind of society they desire. They have made their choice in recent elections 
(presidential, parliament, city councils, and so on) and they have spoken 
through newspapers and other nongovernmental media. They would like to 
five in a democratic society. This vast popular movement is by no means lim¬ 
ited to what has come to be known as the Islamic Reform Movement. It clearly 
shows that people don’t need “intermediate” stages during which the intel¬ 
lectuals will prepare them culturally or religiously to accept a secular modern 
democratic system. 40 Again, I don’t mean to disparage those Muslim scholars 
who are engaged in serious debate with conservative theologians and who have 
in fact succeeded in influencing seminary students. But this endeavor is not a 
precondition for starting, right now, the work of democracy. 

2. If we acknowledge that most Iranians have already spoken their minds 
and acted accordingly, then we have to ask: What are the forces, institutions, 
and ideas which are undermining the further development of democracy? 
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Currently, there are two broad types of limitations that constrain and limit 
the democratic movement: 

a) Structural limits: Most prominently the lack of a well-defined and sound legal 
code and judicial system. Hence there is a degree of arbitrariness on the part 
of authorities and uncertainty or fear on the part of the citizens. This prob¬ 
lem not only limits the functioning of legalized political parties but also the 
work of the press and media as well as the work of civil or nongovernmental 
organizations. As a result, any attempt to question cultural or moral norms is 
subject to self-censorship or limited participation by those directly affected. 

b) Limitations within the leadership of the reform movement itself: The politi¬ 
cal umbrella labeled Dovom-e-Khordad (its name is based on the Persian 
month in which the presidential election took place in 1997 and which led 
to the landslide victory, eventually for two terms, of the cleric Mohammad 
Khatami), is the most visible representative of the movement for democracy 
in Iran. Its leadership, strategy, and tactics, as well as its prominent leaders’ 
styles and declarations or even their personal proclivities should be closely 
watched and analyzed. One can tell that some of these leaders are more con¬ 
cerned about promoting their factional interests than trying to make room 
for all groups and perspectives. The newspapers and the student movement 
associated with Dovom-e-Khordad also act ideologically and are not open 
to the public at large. The cabinet ministers, factions within the parliament, 
and heads of other cultural and governmental centers all constitute a lim¬ 
ited group of known figures who seem to be members of an exclusive club. 
They have not been very sensitive to the plight of those “outsiders” who were 
purged from the public sphere or their places of work at one time or another 
in the past. This so-called Islamic Reform Movement has yet to show a genu¬ 
ine interest in broadening and intensifying the participation of all in exist¬ 
ing political and cultural institutions. And when it comes to confronting the 
more conservative policies of the clerical rulers, they always tend to appease 
and compromise with them. They never stand their ground in a way that 
proves that they really mean what they preach. 

If these limitations persist Iran might witness crisis situations such as: 

1. A crisis of solidarity. To establish a democratic society, Iranians need to 
create a context in which some kind of national solidarity, based on a pros¬ 
pect of hope, might be developed. When the political sphere is limited to 
only two factions, there won’t be such broad solidarity and eventually large 
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segments of the population will feel they have been eliminated from the 
participatory process. They will succumb to despair and pessimism. If they 
don’t anticipate a better future for themselves they will become restiess and 
may resort to nonpeaceful or nondemocratic ways of influencing politics, 
even entertaining the notion of a “benign” dictatorship or monarchy to 
relieve themselves of their current powerless situation. 

2. A crisis of political discourse. The place of the reformists within the cur¬ 
rent power structure puts constraints on the political discourse within the 
broader Dovom-e-Khordad movement and stifles its ability to expand and 
be inclusive. This does not mean that individual reformists and intellectu¬ 
als do not have the capacity or knowledge to enrich their political vocab¬ 
ulary and discourse. But the way they’re lodged within the state power 
structure prohibits them from being more open to all sides of the demo¬ 
cratic debate within society. They have presented vague ideas and agendas 
around notions of civil society and political development and dialogue 
between civilizations that have been useful to a point, distinguishing them 
from the xenophobia and fanaticism of the conservatives, but still hardly 
significant enough to jump-start a genuine opening. Their slogan, “Iran 
for All Iranians,” which vaguely implies readmitting “purged” or exiled 
political players into the political process, could be replaced with the more 
straightforward slogan, “Freedom for All Political Parties.” 

3. A crisis of representation. The tight political leadership within the Islamic 
reform movement is precarious and to a large extent stems from people’s 
unified opposition to the conservative power bloc. Sooner or later, this 
leadership is bound to shift and the monopoly of those individuals and 
parties in power today will be broken. The volatile nature of this leader¬ 
ship reflects the fact that the participatory venues are not institutional¬ 
ized. Its dependence on charismatic leadership cannot last long. Should 
there develop a temporary vacuum of leaders with clear vision, the legiti¬ 
macy of the entire reformist leadership will come into serious jeopardy. 
Khatami has been resisting well-defined organizational representation. He 
views himself, much like the earlier nationalist leader Mossadegh, as being 
beyond party politics. But this position is fraught with danger and eventu¬ 
ally weakens the process of the institutionalization of democracy in Iran. 

4. A crisis of vision with regard to the future. If we accept Rorty’s premise that 
expectations and hope for a better future are the prerequisite for democratic 
solidarity among citizens, the Dovom-e-Khordad must outline a clear vision 
for the future of Iran. People will endure economic and political hardships 
and continue to be politically engaged only if they are convinced that condi- 
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tions will improve. The reform movement has gained in popularity precisely 
because it has promised a future free from tyranny. If power politics over¬ 
shadows those promises the reformist leadership will lose its popularity. 

Political Islam and Democracy 

The reformist intellectuals and political parties, with their emphasis on 
Islamic democratic government, are advocating a type of political system 
which is both religious and liberal-democratic, presumably embracing civil 
liberties and legal procedures and citizen rights. But this formula is contra¬ 
dictory and questionable. To have a complete liberal-democratic system, one 
has to desacralize all spheres of politics. All interpretations of religion, in one 
way or another, rest on a concept of the sacred. If any element of govern¬ 
ment, leaders, ideologies, institutions, laws, and the like, is invested with the 
aura of the sacred, it cannot claim to have come from the will of the people. It 
cannot be democratic. In a democracy, legitimacy and representation are not 
permanent or fixed. People and positions can be changed or recalled. Noth¬ 
ing should occupy a privileged position beyond the reach of popular vote. So 
what Iran needs is a secular democracy and not a religious one. To start in 
that direction Iran requires: 

a) Desacralization of political discourse. When it comes to the language of 
politics in Iran, there is a paradox regard to the place of clerics in the gov¬ 
ernment. In principle, anybody should be able to participate in the politi¬ 
cal process. But in Iran there is an overlap between religious authority and 
political legitimacy which gives political language religious overtones. It is 
not clear to what extent the clerical leaders “represent” their popular man¬ 
date or “lead” the followers in a religious sense (“guiding the imitators,” 
in the Islamic tradition). Being the dominant discourse, it is also used by 
politicians who are not clerics themselves. This is confusing and ultimately 
damaging from the point of view of citizens’ rights. 

b) Desacralization of political institutions. When political, legal, or educa¬ 
tional institutions are endowed with a sacred halo, their representative 
nature becomes seriously compromised. The other-worldly and mission¬ 
ary halo around these institutions diminishes the routine and rationalistic 
aspect of their functioning which, in theory, must always be within the 
reach and understanding of the average citizen. It is the law and legal pro¬ 
cedure, not some holy hidden authority, which compels citizens to behave 
in a certain manner. Moral norms become secondary to civil codes. 
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The Theoretical-Historical Problem of Revolution 

We must look at the 1979 Iranian Revolution within the broader context of 
twentieth-century world revolutions. A shared set of objective problematics 
comes to mind: extreme discontent (relative deprivation, frustrated eco¬ 
nomic expectations, moral unacceptability of social conditions for a large 
proportion of the society, and lack of political inclusion) leading to mass 
protests and rebellions against state authority; dissident movements among 
the elite (representing an ideology) who have access to wealth and power; 
strong populist motivation (nationalism, anticolonialism) cutting across 
major classes that mobilize the population temporarily behind the goal 
of revolution; a political crisis paralyzing the administrative capabilities of 
the state through war, natural disaster, economic depression, withdrawal of 
economic/military support by other nations, a permissive world context, 
and so on. 1 All these factors provide the conditions, in varying patterns, 
for twentieth-century revolutions. Yet the problem of “objectivity,” where 
revolution is concerned, is far from simple, and reveals a broader epistemic 
uncertainty in the dominant paradigm of modernity. We might identify 
two interlinked aspects of this problem here, the first practical and the 
second epistemic. 

First, the twentieth century began with the Russian and Chinese revo¬ 
lutions and culminated in the bloodless revolutions in Eastern Europe and 
the USSR. There are practical lessons to be learned from these experiences. 
The French Revolution/Marxist paradigm of social insurrection violently 
targets the apex, the seat of power in the state, with the aim of wiping out 
and replacing the old society with a new order. However, this “lightening 
fast” ideal tends to overlook the longer-term molecular and reflexive pro¬ 
cess of transforming civil society through democratic institutional structures 
that is the prerequisite for hegemony. Indeed, it envisions a total transforma¬ 
tion through violence justified by absolute epistemic criteria. It also draws 
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powerful resources from what Michael Polanyi has called “moral passion.” 
A specifically modern vision of “total revolution” born during the French 
Revolution, moral passion teaches that “total destruction of the existing soci¬ 
ety [is] the only method for achieving any essential improvement,” and “no 
moral restraints must be observed in the revolutionary seizure of power” to 
this end. It is an inversion of traditional morality, akin to the achievement 
of “serenity by curbing the passions .” 2 The French Revolution/Marxist para¬ 
digm, in practice, takes to the logical extreme Webers observation that “the 
modern state can only finally be defined [in terms of] violence as a means .” 3 
It ignores Webers warnings that science “cannot ever capture reality in its 
entirety within its explanatory nets,” and that “objective possibility’ refers to 
options that can be thought of as possible” rather than “laws” in the “narrow 
natural scientific sense .” 4 That is, Weber saw a central role for beliefs and val¬ 
ues in the often contingent material process of building modernity. 

The demise of Soviet communism was the result largely of its failure to 
win the battle for hegemony. The blind spot that bedeviled this paradigm was 
its reliance on a dogmatic claim to scientific omniscience embodied in the 
state. Long before the Velvet Revolutions in Eastern Europe saw the peaceful 
transfer of power from the Communist Party to the civil rights movement in 
partial response to a decade of butterfly-effect changes in civil society, Gan¬ 
dhi had introduced a new paradigm of modern social change along these 
lines in his struggle against British colonialism in an Indian national “war of 
position .” 5 Today, in Iran, the diverse grouping of religious and secular dem¬ 
ocratic forces known as the “reform movement,” which emerged from the 
more narrowly based Second Khordad Movement, demonstrates the practi¬ 
cal logic of this new political paradigm at work again. 

Second, until at least late into the twentieth century the French Revolution 
as a scholarly or epistemic problem continued to exceed factual objectivity 
and necessarily occasioned the declaration of an ideological color. From dif¬ 
fering “modern” points of view, it signified the birth either of human lib¬ 
erty (liberalism) or the historical bourgeoisie (Marxism), but always as a new 
beginning. Moreover the older struggle within France between monarchist 
and republican factions continued until well into the late nineteenth century 
and the Third Republic, with sovereignty swinging dangerously between 
revolutionary and dictatorial political solutions to the ongoing crisis. Mod¬ 
ern sociology in the nineteenth century was said to have been born for the 
purpose of rebuilding French society following the destruction inflicted on 
it between the French Revolution and the defeat of France in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71. It was the humiliation of the latter which decisively 
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tilted the balance toward republicanism and ushered in a national agenda of 
“modernization” based on scientific and secular republican principles. 

Rupture, origin, equality, the nation, and modernity became the ideologi¬ 
cal diamonds of the French revolutionary heritage, embedded within fac¬ 
tual narratives as a revolutionary myth that sustained opposing discourses 
of both the modern left and right in varying patterns. Such an elaborate 
political “imaginary” becomes dated, like the rich mythical narratives of the 
seventeenth-century religious wars, at the moment when the transcendental 
promise shows itself as living experience and then a dead end. With the 1917 
Russian Revolution the future promise of 1789, for the left, ceased to be tran¬ 
scendent and had a face. The inevitable twentieth-century critique of the ide¬ 
ology on practical and ethical grounds revealed, with Stalinism and later the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, the enormous distance between the revolution 
as a political imaginary and historical reality. 6 Similarly, with the end of the 
related practical idea of “objective rupture”—introduced to the Middle East 
by Kemal Ataturk as a Comte-inspired “revolution from above” in Turkey— 
the broader modern philosophical or epistemic framework of objectivity has 
also slid irreversibly into question. 

The pitfalls of “objective rupture,” with its tacit premise of an “absolute 
causality” linked to the state, were anticipated from a nuanced sociological 
perspective by Weber in his critique of the Comtean legacy. He argued that 
no single “system of law-like concepts, no matter how complete” can super¬ 
sede the creative role of “evaluative ideas,” which entails “cultural meaning as 
grounded in a “heterogeneous and disparate viewpoint.” He recognized that 
the temporal “individuality of a phenomenon” concerns not fixed “laws” but 
mutable “concrete relationships,” with an underlying principle of excess (or 
the “infinity of component parts”) given provisional order only by specific 
“cultural evaluative ideas .” 7 The series of late-twentieth-century world events 
that shook the Enlightenment principle of “objective rupture” in its political 
and epistemic aspects, also considerably impacted the outlook and practices 
of the Second Khordad and subsequent Iranian reform movements in terms 
of their views on the politics of revolution and social change. This change of 
outlook is reflected in the shift among the religious intellectuals presented in 
this chapter to a more modestly conceived and concrete sociological—rather 
than abstractly philosophical—practical reason. 

The concept of “objectivity as rupture,” which has often reigned as a phil¬ 
osophical paradigm in modern social scientific thought, stems from Auguste 
Comtes attempt to link human causal agency to Galilean and Newtonian 
methods via the developmental laws of society, like the gravitational laws 
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of the solar system. Comte identified this work as a “philosophical medita¬ 
tion on human sociology in general .” 8 On the basis of these universal laws, 
Comte, as self-proclaimed heir to the mission of the French Revolution, 
called for a “complete reconstruction of the European social and political 
order” or the “’third stage’ of human cultural history” grounded in “posi¬ 
tive science .” 9 This idea is epitomized in Comte’s “final study” of the “true 
and definitive nature of modernity,” an “objective criteria of social recon¬ 
struction” destined to unify “private and public life” in a “final institution” 
grounded in the “true totality of human existence .” 10 Objectivity is conceived 
as the “end”/“moment” when ideology or the historical accumulation of false 
ideas is overcome, a notion on which a certain influential revolutionary dis¬ 
course of modern secularism was based. From this perspective, secularism 
will eventually realize itself in ripping the spiritual skin from the back of 
Jesus to unmask the flesh and blood biological man buried under the mil¬ 
lennia of accumulated religious delusions, and this moment of naked truth 
will usher in human freedom. Liberty by this definition is not the everyday 
and ongoing nonviolent negotiation of conflicting freedoms within various 
institutional frameworks (natural right, federalism, secularism, and so on), 
but freedom as a single metaphysical reality invested in the authority of the 
modern state. This is epitomized in Hegel’s view of the “undivided Substance 
of absolute freedom” as the “interaction of pure knowing with itself, perfec¬ 
tion and completeness,” that “in creating objectivity” carries out “the laws 
and functions of the state .” 11 Weber identified in these conflicting visions of 
“freedom” the core of the modern secular dilemma as a perennial tension, 
arguing that “formal justice and the ‘freedom’ which it guarantees are indeed 
rejected by all groups ideologically interested in substantive justice .” 12 

The crisis of totalizing epistemic categories today is linked to the collapse 
of the Kantian model of objectivity. This model is really a blend of two irrec¬ 
oncilable epistemic and ethical models: substantive and formal, or Platonic 
and Pragmatic. The modern concept of “critique” introduced by Kant, in 
contrast to all-encompassing traditional dogma or even substantive doc¬ 
trine, had an explicitly limiting and humbling function. It aimed to delineate 
the limits and conditions of reason in distinguishing scientific thought from 
uncontrolled fantasy, delusion, mysticism, and dogma. Yet the tacit substan¬ 
tive Platonic element in Kant was taken up by Hegel in a modern resurrec¬ 
tion of the ancient dialectic as a permutation of the all-unifying rational cri¬ 
tique, seeking to inscribe plurality upon the absolute toward a singular end. 

The contemporary collapse of ’’metanarratives” of the Hegelian variety, 
embodied in the post-structural critique of classical metaphysics and debates 
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on Eurocentrism, does not signify the death of objectivity. In fact, we find 
alternative and open frameworks for a reflexive objectivity, not limited to the 
“transcendent object,” in the diverse works of John Dewey, Ludwig Wittgen¬ 
stein, Antonio Gramsci, and Michael Polanyi. Polanyi argues, for example, 
that modern “objectivism” based on the fact/value dichotomy has undergone 
an ironic circular process. He sees the “great movement for independent 
thought” instilling a “desperate refusal of all knowledge that is not absolutely 
impersonal,” which ultimately entails a “mechanical conception of man. . .. 
bound to deny man’s capacity for independent thought .” 13 In an alternative 
concept of objectivity he affirms the centrality of moral motives in public life 
and belief/commitment in scientific work, preserving a space for the value of 
religious faith. On the sociological front, Weber, introducing within certain 
Emits such an open alternative in his critique of positivism, writes that the 
“light given off by [the] highest evaluative ideas falls upon an ever-changing 
finite part of the monstrously chaotic stream of events that flows through 
time .” 14 These various idea complexes have implications for alternative con¬ 
structions of secularism as a practical-institutional rather than an ideologi¬ 
cal-totalizing phenomenon. They conceive of liberty as an open-ended mat¬ 
ter without final closure or messianic meaning. 

While the so-called “post-modern” epistemic crisis presents a knot in the 
Enlightenment which needs to be unraveled, it hardly represents the death of 
the Enlightenment itself as a project characterized by commitment to certain 
democratic, egalitarian, and humanist values. These values remain entirely 
relevant to struggles taking place in societies around the world today. With 
regard to the construction of a workable social science, the epistemic crisis 
points to the need for a more sociological approach to the political and social 
challenges of modernity, as described by Weber: “Scientific domains are con¬ 
stituted not by the objective relation of ‘things,’ but by the relationship of 
problems in thought .” This approach rejects the principle of objectivity having 
a “dogmatic need to locate_the genuine,’ sole ‘truth’ of‘universal determi¬ 

nation in the last instance,”’ but it hardly rejects objectivity as such . 15 

The influential experience of the Second Khordad and the broader ongo¬ 
ing Iranian reform movement in general must be viewed not only within the 
space of this wider problematic of modern revolution, but also within the 
more specific practical and ideological context of revolution introduced by 
the Iranian Revolution. In the intellectual constellation of the reform move¬ 
ment we see various and sometimes contradictory aspects of the wider prob¬ 
lematic. The ideology that dominated the Iranian Revolution was infused 
with an eclectic variety of political and philosophical doctrines, including 
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Ahmad Fardid’s influential rearticulation of Heidegger’s discourse of onto¬ 
logical authenticity. Heidegger rejected the modern Enlightenment’s priori¬ 
tizing of a universal epistemology from Descartes to Hegel in favor of the 
unique specificity of’’being” or traditional roots, and urged instead the radi¬ 
cal reconstruction of deracinated modern society on this culturally authen¬ 
tic basis. Such a politics of authenticity, in asserting a single substantive and 
non-negotiable meaning for the entire community to be upheld by the state, 
is inherently undemocratic and hostile to cultural pluralism. 

At the core of the Iranian reform movement, which is otherwise a diverse 
assemblage of secular and religious actors, is a critique of the politics of 
authenticity that dominated the Iranian Revolution and its aftermath. The 
Iranian reform movement endeavors to reconcile the Enlightenment idea of 
democracy with local and national Iranian traditions and experiences. For 
this reason it increasingly embraces a more pragmatic and sociological prin¬ 
ciple, rejecting the substantive ideological agendas that drove the Iranian 
Revolution and the authoritarian secular modernist and autocratic regime of 
the Shah. On the other hand, there have been a number of intellectuals in the 
reform movement who—disappointed by the limited results of the Second 
Khordad—insist that Iranian society can exit the current political impasse 
only by grasping the objective epistemological and philosophical foundations 
of democracy in modern reason. In this way, they slip back into a substantive 
and exclusive intellectual agenda, upholding what Mohammed Arkoun has 
identified as the concept of “ontological privilege” as guarantor of intellec¬ 
tual, ethical, and political validity. He notes that although this concept finds 
application in religious communities, as it certainly did in Heidegger, it is 
also manifest “among modern utopian movements such as scientific social¬ 
ism and Communist salvation by the proletariat.” 16 

For the religious intellectuals, who were instrumental in the Second Khor¬ 
dad and participated actively in the Iranian reform movement, the creation 
of a modern and democratic Iran requires refocusing attention on liberty and 
the creation of institutions. Their point of view, in contrast to the convictions of 
Ataturk and the Shah, underlines the necessary unity of development and free¬ 
dom. They also embrace much in the political thought of the Enlightenment 
but do not believe that a philosophical or epistemic revolution is a prerequisite 
for any progress in Iran. We may summarize their main ideas as follows: 1. Civil 
society or the organization of institutions among the population from below, as 
the root of democracy. 2. A critique of totalitarian roots calling for a deontolo- 
gizing of politics. 3. A defense of difference and dialogue as the prerequisites for 
the growth of a functioning democracy, guaranteed by the rule of law. 
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We may analyze these three principles through the framework of “organic” 
(relatively permanent) structures, “conjuncture” (immediate/agency) levels, 
or the “relation of forces,” that is, the “relation of political forces” and the 
“relation of military forces.” 17 This is another way of describing what Foucault 
called the independent structure of power for discourses and institutions. 18 
From the “organic” point of view, we may examine the significance of the 
reform movement from the broader perspective of the sociohistoric struggle 
in Iran extending from the Tobacco Revolt through the Constitutional Revo¬ 
lution and the Popular Front to the 1979 Revolution. From the “conjuncture” 
point of view we focus on the present struggle for power taking place between 
different forces, groups, and ideas over the nations future. The “organic” and 
“conjuncture” levels are interlinked, and consciously so, because the reform 
movement is a historically self-conscious criticism of the various alternative 
roads opened up by the practices of Iranian modernity. 

At the “organic” level, we see the modern state-law complex, industri¬ 
alization, the private sphere, and the asymmetric terms of global power 
linked to the accelerated generation of new class formations, or the mate¬ 
rial dynamic of capital accumulation. The material aspects of the economy 
(physical capital) involving urbanization impacts both the cultural sphere 
(human capital) in the growth of education/literacy and science/technol- 
ogy and gender relations via the growing role of women in the workforce/ 
productivity (that is, during the Iran-Iraq war). From this perspective, the 
continued success of the reform movement is linked to structural factors 
such as Iran’s 67 percent urban population, which is increasingly young and 
educated. This generation, in its aspirations and expectations, is opposed 
to the dictatorship of a theocratic state. At the “conjunctural” level, these 
agents are influenced by living memory and recognize the inadequacy of 
any large-scale economic development projects without the progressive 
political institutions grounded in checks and balances that limit corruption 
and waste, abuse of power, and so on. Institutions or arrangements that gov¬ 
ern collective undertakings may be viewed as networks of agents grounded 
in everyday life seeking longer-term ends. As such, they are plural sites for 
hegemony (contest over values and meanings) and not simply static sites 
for the transmission of a monolithic ideology between generations (carriers 
of false consciousness). This is the background for interpreting the central 
concepts of the reform movement in terms of institutional or other carriers 
(class, religion, and so on) which provide the context for the role of public 
intellectuals as active participants and organizers of space and resistance in 
practical life. 
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The Case of the Iranian Reform Movement 

Over the three-decade-long period since the Iranian Revolution of 1979, we 
have seen the gradual rise of a hroad public movement among Islamist intel¬ 
lectuals and groups for democracy. The Iranian reform movement, with its 
origins in the Second Khordad Front, changed the terms of public discourse 
from the ideologically closed post-revolutionary worldview grounded in 
the concepts of bazghasht be khish (return to [one’s] roots/self) and ghar- 
bzadegi (Westoxication) to an open-ended pragmatic politics dedicated to 
principles of azadi (liberty) and jam’eh-e madani (civil society). Some of the 
leading revolutionary figures and supporters of the Islamic state underwent a 
major political-intellectual transformation and questioned the ideals of their 
youth. This is more than simply an intellectual return to liberal certainties, 
for the reform movement contains a complex critique of aspects of tradition 
and modernity based on prolonged political experience. This movement is 
inspired by Western intellectual figures such as Kant and Popper as much as 
by the actual realities of Iranian political and social life. 

We might better understand these changes in terms of what Mohammed 
Arkoun has called the changing patterns of faith-belief in modern societies 
in the wake of the Enlightenment. These changes occur upon the terrain of 
the historical confrontation between three “conflicting postures of reason: 
the religious, the scientific and the philosophical.” The intersection of these 
postures poses the question of the subject and belief, in the modern con¬ 
text in relation to problems of law, politics, ethics, and social issues, or the 
“cognitive status and the role of believing in the construct of a new human 
subject.” The broader historical context combines the discontinuity of cul¬ 
tural and intellectual fields within Islamic tradition following the decline of 
a philosophical attitude after Ibn Rushd (1198) with the modern Enlighten¬ 
ment challenge of a critical “philosophy of belief” introduced by Locke and 
culminating in Husserlian phenomenology. Arkoun describes this complex 
evolution as a genuine effort to reconcile the European religious heritage 
with the scientific discoveries and social changes of the modern period. 

At the same time, the Enlightenment gave rise to the birth of a “scientific 
culture” which, in its political effort to substitute “scientific sovereignty” for 
“religious reason,” employed “anthropological assumptions” covered “with a 
veil of objective pseudo-science.” The historical conditions of colonial domi¬ 
nation and post-colonial nation-states promoting national identities led to 
resistance to these cultural biases within the context of modernizing Islamic 
societies. Strong resistance to the new currents of thought was expressed in 
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the name of dogmatic belief, leading ironically to “political victories in the 
Islamic domain [which resulted from] the rapid disintegration and ideolo- 
gization of traditional belief” (that is, claims to “ontological privilege”). The 
most spectacular instance of this was the Iranian Revolution, which saw 
the “emergence of the ideological postulates [that] refused. ... to take note 
historically of [the] cultural and intellectual discrepancies, discontinuities, 
issues left unthought and those declared unthinkable.... under the threat of 
political violence.” 

The Islamist political movement, however, has been unable to address the 
issue of faith-belief in modern society, and the Iranian reform movement 
is an intellectual and political attempt to overcome or transcend the legacy 
of this failure. Significant sections of the reform movement agree with Ark- 
oun that while submitting (Islamic) “tradition to criticism is costly,” it is an 
“intellectual responsibility” that “revives scientific knowledge.” The reform 
movement embodies what Arkoun calls “emerging reason,” which is dis¬ 
tinguished from “religious reason and sovereign scientist reason” in trying 
to steer beyond their “fundamentalist” and “foundationalist” limits. Within 
this context, Arkoun calls for “the development of modern Islamic theology” 
to “introduce Islam into the philosophical, ethical, spiritual and scientific 
debates which govern any relevant attempt to bring Islamic life and thought 
up to the level of contemporary challenges.” He argues that if religions are to 
“make a return to history, they will have to take into account all the achieve¬ 
ments, intellectual and scientific conquests of modernity and secularized 
culture and law since the first political revolutions in Europe,” and not simply 
seek to “monopolize institutions.” The political center of this framework lies 
in the “dignity of the citizen.” On the other hand, Arkoun rejects the “eschato¬ 
logical hopes” of “rational man” linked to “scientific-technological progress” 
as the secular monopoly on the future of all societies. 19 The aim of Arkouns 
intellectual thought is neither to subordinate religious belief to an ideology 
of reason, nor to affirm the superiority of religious over scientific truth, hut 
to attempt a “re-creation of religious belief” in the modern context. 20 

Arkouns theoretical views are not very far from some of the opinions 
expressed in some interviews I conducted with him and other intellectu¬ 
als concerning more practical and everyday political undertakings in con¬ 
temporary Iran. These interviews were conducted in the summer and fall of 
2008 with five important members of the reform movement, namely, Alireza 
Alavi-Tabar, Mustafa Tajzadeh, Hadi Khaniki, Reza Tehrani, and Abbas Abdi. 
They had all previously participated in the Iranian Revolution. 21 These young 
religious and ideological activists were challenged by the realities of post- 
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revolutionary politics. They realized that simply being in power could not 
solve all the problems confronted by Iranian opposition leaders prior to the 
Revolution. Following the end of the Iran-Iraq war, in which many of these 
activists took part, and the post-Khomeini exclusion of the Islamist leftist 
faction from political power, many of them were forced to live as intellectuals 
and reflect on the overall situation in Iran under the influence of the Revolu¬ 
tion’s guiding ideas. The factors and ideas that influenced them to take the 
issues of reform and democracy seriously are highly complex. 

As young religious activists they were deeply influenced by Ali Shari'ati 
and his concept of Islam as a radical political ideology suited for the creation 
of a just and egalitarian religious modernity superior in its ontological root¬ 
edness to both “empty” Western capitalism and Soviet communism. They 
were also evidently more interested in changing “who” was in power than in 
“how” power was organized, practiced, and shared—Montesquieus question 
about the specific shape of power. Although their demand was for “freedom,” 
“justice,” and an “Islamic society,” they had no clear idea what these abstract 
concepts meant concretely and how they might be realized. This is the prac¬ 
tical problem of means that utopian projections tend to brush aside under 
the spell of the final end. Just like for modern Western political theorists, 
very often, for Western intellectuals the“means [were] eclipsed by [the] ends” 
and became mere “abstract method” or “social and political machinery” 22 

It was the course of actual events and their own empirical experiences 
more than any system of ideas that contributed to the transformation of 
the views of religious intellectuals and led to their understanding of the 
important political unity of means and ends in effecting social change. 
They responded far more to the pragmatic lessons of experience than, for 
example, the more prominent religious intellectuals working in Iran such 
as Abdulkarim Soroush. While sharing his democratic ideals, they do not 
share his contradictory demand that a “true democracy” holds to the high¬ 
est “observance of God’s strict imperatives.” These men, although just as 
religious as Soroush, take a greater interest in social science approaches 
to tackling the problems of contemporary Iran—in contrast to the typical 
intellectual orientation in Iran around philosophy and literature. This may 
be part of the reason why they focus their attention upon issues of democ¬ 
racy, civil society, and political development. 

The interviews address the epistemic crisis and transformation of the last 
three decades among Iranian religious intellectuals and activists—as well as 
among much of the general population—in terms of the problem of praxis 
or practical reason. How do we explain the theoretical shift by which these 
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thinkers and activists of the Islamic left turned to democracy? Although 
committed leaders of the Islamic Republic, they began a self-critique of Ira¬ 
nian Islamist politics in response to events including the taking of American 
hostages, the Cultural Revolution, the aggressive phase of the Iraqi campaign 
(of the Iran-Iraq war, 1980-88), and the execution of Mojahedin prisoners at 
the end of the war. All these events are examples of the ethical carte blanche 
that Polanyi described as moral passion in modern revolutionary politics. 

Each of these political and intellectual moments of disenchantment con¬ 
tributed to the growing wave of elite and public dissidence that brought about 
Mohammad Khatami’s landslide victory in 1997 and initiated the “reform 
era” of 1997-2005. This was a striking political event preceded by a molecular 
war of position, or a long struggle for hegemony over meanings and values 
within the public sphere conducted nonviolently through newspapers, orga¬ 
nizations, and private discussion groups (that is, the organs of civil society 
as means). These multiple and dispersed private efforts ultimately won the 
struggle for hegemony against the state and the ruling faction in spite of— 
and partly because of—continuing political repression. With voter turnout at 
80 percent, Khatami’s base of support cut across regional and class lines with 
its core consisting of the modern middle class, college students, women, and 
urban workers. His campaign was based in theory on the rule of law, democ¬ 
racy, and the inclusion of all Iranians in the political decision making pro¬ 
cess. In 2003 Saeed Hajjarian, the main theorist of Second Khordad and the 
survivor of an assassination attempt in 2000, declared the movement tempo¬ 
rarily dead under the pressure of a violent government crackdown. From the 
ashes of Khatami’s Islamic democracy movement has arisen a secular demo¬ 
cratic reform movement calling for a public referendum on the future of the 
Islamic Republic, and critiquing both the limits of the Khatami period and 
the broader Iranian experience of political and cultural modernity. 

The Thinkers 

All the five individuals who were interviewed for this book participated in 
the 1979 Revolution and its aftermath. They all believed in the spirit and 
purpose of the Revolution, and also experienced the disillusionment of its 
failed promises. In the expression of their different views we can identify 
a common understanding of the ideological and political character of the 
Islamic Revolution. They all agree that its main Iranian intellectual influ¬ 
ences were Shari' ati and to a lesser extent Motahari, its structural grounding 
was in dependence theory, and its charismatic appeal lay in the person of 
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Khomeini. They point to the “triangle of anger” in Khomeini, Shari'ati, and 
the Mojahedin, or a politics of “moral passion.” There was also the more spir¬ 
itual allure of a “third way” beyond capitalism and communism. A powerful 
anti-imperialist motivation lay at the base of these politics, working to unify 
the Iranian public. Alireza Alavi-Tabar, for example, says that “a combina¬ 
tion of Shari' ati and Motahari, as well as dependency theory were among the 
most influential forces of the time.” 

These thinkers imply that the Iranian Islamic revolutionaries understood 
modernity in the messianic vein of the Jacobins, certain utopian Enlighten¬ 
ment strains, and twentieth-century totalitarian experiments to create a New 
Man. Alireza Alavi-Tabar identifies two contradictory tendencies: “Political 
thought at that time had two main principles” in the “limitation of power of 
the ruling party” and a “belief in leadership and guidance in governance” 
(that is, the moral transformation of society). The vision was to move soci¬ 
ety “from its current condition toward an ideal situation” (that is, utopia). In 
the political thought of this time the role of the state was therefore central. 
Dependency theory emphasized the central role of the state in the “move 
from dependency to development.” Shari' ati had argued that the function of 
the “state was to elevate [society] on cultural and moral grounds.” Thus for 
Shari'ati the state had to play a paternal and morally regenerative function, 
extending into every aspect of ordinary life in its edifying mission. The goal 
of achieving a sovereign and independent Iranian nation was also thought to 
be a task that only the state could carry out. In the economic realm, Alavi- 
Tabar argues, the ideology of state socialism (also conceived of by Shari'ati) 
further consolidated the central role of the state in the strategies of state 
ownership and central planning. In this ideological universe the state is a 
mechanism, an instrument with somewhat magical powers—a feature com¬ 
mon to many modern ideologies stemming from the French revolutionary 
experience that share a specific causal paradigm that we might call Apex- 
Target-Heaven. Alavi-Tabar identifies this as the “revolutionary methodol¬ 
ogy” or “means”: “everyone was a revolutionary,” implying an “approach” and 
a “goal.” The attitude was strongly antireformist and determined to entirely 
dismantle the status quo as a matter of ideological principle. This dream of a 
total end lent itself to a charismatic politics invested in the leader in opposi¬ 
tion to gradualist, negotiated, or shared struggles for transition. 

It was at this revolutionary juncture, according to Alavi-Tabar, that the 
left (Mojahedin) alienated the popular masses for ideological reasons, help¬ 
ing to pave the way for Khomeini’s clerical seizure of power and the wave 
of anti-intellectualism that followed the Revolution. Alavi-Tabar says: “In 
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my view, the actions of the People’s Mojahedin Organization of Iran (MEK) 
in two specific historical instances resulted in the empowerment of clerics 
against intellectuals.” The first occasion was in 1975, “when the organiza¬ 
tion suddenly shifted to a Marxist ideology, which stirred up a wave of fear 
among its followers with religious inclinations.” The subsequent targeting 
of clerics in 1980, he says, further eroded public confidence in intellectuals. 
The MEK eventually took refuge in Iraq under the secular dictatorship of 
Saddam Hussein. In addition, Alavi-Tabar argues that the Fadaian guerrilla 
organization became unpopular for supporting “the uprising of the Arabs in 
Khuzestan in southern Iran.” Intellectualism became associated with some¬ 
thing alien amidst a “sentiment of distrust and fear of external influence.” 
Alavi-Tabar describes how “there [developed] a sense of retribution against 
intellectualism in Iran,” which gradually “became a term of slander.” He adds 
that “this sentiment later became a policy,” with the Ministry of Information 
(the Iranian Intelligence Service) refusing to hire secondary school graduates 
because they “had a virus called intellectualism that they could not shake 
off.” This political development reflected the strategic advance of the “clergy 
who saw themselves competing against the intellectuals.” 

As a student Alavi-Tabar majored in theoretical economics. He reacted 
to the crushing of the religious left, the death sentences, and the erasure of 
Montazeri by clerics on the right who considered him “corrupted by intellec¬ 
tuals” for challenging the basis of Velayat (clerical rule). During the Iran-Iraq 
war, Alavi-Tabar became familiar with the works of Soroush and Montazeri. 
Soroush identified rationalism with the promotion of democratic methods of 
government, and adopted a reformist approach in distinguishing between the 
essential and accidental aspects of religion. Alavi-Tabar describes Soroush 
as laying “the foundation for the new political and social conception” and 
reshaping the views of the group “on revelation and thus altering religiosity.” 
He credits Bashiriyeh 23 with introducing “a sociological approach to politi¬ 
cal matters” and encouraging a “search for the social roots of our problems.” 
After the war Alavi-Tabar went to Tehran and joined the Presidential Strate¬ 
gic Research Center under Abdi, where he ran the Islamic thought group. 

Alavi-Tabar identifies “three schools of thought” in the Second Khor- 
dad Movement: first, the Presidential Strategic Research Center between 
1990 and 1995. This group was concerned with the“historical revision of the 
Revolution” and “where to go next.” They worked on “cataloging different 
internal political lines within the Iranian government,” analyzing the “func¬ 
tion of opposition” and the “constitutional’TTegislative dimensions,” and the 
“relation of the market” to “economic and political development.” Second, 
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Alavi-Tabar points to various publications. The Kiyan journal from 1991 to 
1999 undertook “revisions in religiosity and Ijtehad” inspired by the writ¬ 
ings of Mohammad Iqbal, Shari'ati, and Soroush, leading to the core con¬ 
cepts of “rejection of totalitarian roots” and “religious pluralism.” The Salam 
newspaper was of “particular benefit” under Abdi for “daring” to “critique 
the sacred system,” promoting the “rule of law,” and defending “the right of 
those who disagree with [Alavi-Tabar’s] views.” The newspaper made it “pos¬ 
sible for the left to gradually develop the new left from within itself.” Third, 
the student followers of Montazeri problematized “absolute religious author¬ 
ity” and taught that “a religious government had to obey the law and remain 
contingent upon the rule of law,” in a Kantian rather than Kierkegaardian 
view of religious modernity. 

These “schools of thought” went against the Heideggerian tendencies 
which shaped views on technology and cultural authenticity. Alavi-Tabar 
identifies Tabatabai, for example, with “grand ideas that could neither be 
proved nor disproved.” He also rejects Dustdar as “Heideggerian” because, 
in his view, such Iranian thinking “had ended since Farabi.” Alavi-Tabar, by 
contrast, adopts a pragmatist line, arguing that the “fact that we are alive and 
are making an attempt to solve our problems means there is thought and 
that is enough evidence that ideas don’t die.” Criticizing Hegel, he argues that 
“abstracted meganarratives” lack “substance” and can “lead to totalitarian¬ 
ism.” These views are consistent with the grounding of the Second Khordad 
Movement in specific, collectively oriented institutions: research centers, 
newspapers, and the like. This represents a break from the master thinker 
ideal that dominated Iranian political culture in the wake of Fardid. 

Among the important Iranian intellectuals Alavi-Tabar also mentions 
Homa Katouzian. 24 Katouzian introduced a theory of dictatorship and despo¬ 
tism, an alternative political economic model to Marxism, and a distinction 
between romantic nationalism and democratic patriotism. His dismissal of 
conspiracy theory to explain broad historical events also did much, according 
to Alavi-Tabar, to structure these debates. Katouzian observed that “a mech¬ 
anistic and universal law of modern science automatically excludes a search 
for those social and historical features of developing countries which, with 
the aid of modern scientific methods and progressive values, could result in a 
fruitful analysis of relevant problems.” He thus introduced a critical yet hope¬ 
ful attitude to modernity, while warning of superficial “pseudo-modernity.” 25 
Among influential foreign intellectuals Alavi-Tabar mentions Anthony Gul¬ 
dens, Max Weber (introduced by Bashiriyeh), Karl Popper, Brian Magee, 
and Eric O. Wright. This indicates an openness to Western intellectual ideas 
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from the liberal and sociological traditions, without the sort of simplifying 
“pseudo-modernity” described by Katouzian. 

Alavi-Tabar points out that the Strategic Research Center deliberately 
“mixed both right and left wings” and valued “oppositional lines.” He quotes 
Abdi as saying, in defense of this policy, that “we are not deaf and dumb 
and will listen and respond to the views expressed.” Alavi-Tabar says that 
what was “important is that at the Center all groups voiced their views in 
response to other groups, which created an atmosphere of dialogue.” This 
outlook demonstrates the participants’ openness to free debate and diversity 
of opinion in the spirit of a secular notion of truth as the outcome of open 
public intellectual encounter. 

Alavi-Tabar also indicates the centrality of a critique of political violence 
in the Reform Movement. He cites the “emergence of chain massacres” and 
“violent attacks” where “some of the most infamous hooligans in Tehran were 
shot in the head by a guy on a bike,” a vigilante effort probably undertaken by 
Iranian security forces. In response, Alavi-Tabar wrote an article for Salam 
arguing that “you begin with the assassination of the criminals and end with 
mine.” Later Alavi-Tabar’s prediction that opposition intellectuals would be 
the next targets in the campaign of violence turned out to be true. 

Mustafa Tajzadeh, a vice minister in the Interior Ministry during Khata¬ 
mi’s presidency, similarly identifies Shari'ati as the dominant influence on 
Islamic leftists leading up to the Iranian Revolution. Shari'ati’s “emotional 
food” emphasized “interaction with the modern world,” Khomeini had “cha¬ 
risma,” and the Mojahedin Khalgh showed “bravery” and taught that Irani¬ 
ans may seek “answers in the Qur’an and Nahj-al-Balaghah!’ The concern 
among people inspired by this “triangle of anger,” he says, was “Islamic val¬ 
ues,” for they saw the clerics as “the symbol of those who were defending 
such ideals.” He says that Shari' ati “saved us from thinking that to be a Mus¬ 
lim is to be old-fashioned” and inspired hope in a “third way” between capi¬ 
talist and communist political systems. Shari' ati taught that Iranian Muslims 
may “build a party and even acquire sovereignty.” He concedes, however, that 
later “there were times when we combined the vices of both systems, plus 
exclusive defects that neither of them had.” This remark reveals the growth of 
complexity and nuance in Tajzadeh’s views by the force of experience, or of 
living with the consequences of earlier political actions in which he partook. 

Tajzadeh identifies a broader historical link between the heritage of the 
“Constitutional Revolution” and the “nationalization of the oil industry,” and 
observes that Shari'ati’s discourse bent this legacy into a clerical defense on 
the grounds that “no clergy has ever signed a treaty against national interests.” 
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He adds that, upon later reflection, he realized that this was only because 
“they weren’t in power to do so” at that time, suggesting a more profound 
reflection on the dimensions of power beyond merely its seizure. Tajzadeh, 
too, presents a retrospective reflection on the experiments and failures of 
praxis leading upto and following the Iranian Revolution. The contradic¬ 
tions between Shari' ati’s call for intellectual leadership and the clerical bid 
for power were synthesized, he maintains, in a unifying national discourse. 
It was a “period when Muslims believed they needed to come together and 
form a party.” What was missing, Tajzadeh maintains, was proper reflec¬ 
tion on the “kind of government that could come out of such a movement.” 
He questions whether the movement had to “turn into a dictatorship of the 
clergy.” He charges that what “all books of that time say is that Islam is good. 
Fine, but what we would like to know is what should the economic system of 
our country be?” He observes that in the revolutionary aftermath, Tabatahai 
and Bashiriyeh “said the least regarding the contexts needed for immediate 
institutes of democracy.” There is, therefore, a dearth of specific and practical 
analysis at the institutional level, a consideration of means, or reflection on 
the shape of power. 

Tajzadeh suggests that a pervasive unthought dominated the political par¬ 
adigm of totalitarianism during this period. This was characteristic not only 
of Al-e Ahmad and Shari'ati, but “Marxist movements were all totalitarian, 
be it the Tudeh Party, Peoples Fadaian Guerrillas or the Peykar Organization.” 
Within this pervading intellectual and political climate there were varying 
degrees of democratic aspiration, but they were subordinated to an undemo¬ 
cratic paradigm. This underlying drive to intellectual totalization persists in 
contemporary Iran, Tajzadeh suggests, though it does so in new guises. He 
says, for example, that Tabatahai, in his urging of epistemic revolution, curses 
Shari' ati from a “supermodern lay position.” He implies that Tabatabai’s dog¬ 
matically secular discourse takes on the same totalizing dimensions implicit 
in the Islamic ideology that fueled the 1979 Revolution—that is, a heavily ide¬ 
ological vision of modernity. Thus, in response to Tabatabai’s insistence that 
“Islam ends in despotism whenever it enters politics,” Tajzadeh argues that 
“you can’t reduce Islam like this.” That is, it might end in despotism, but this 
is not a foregone conclusion based on its “essence.” Tajzadeh implicitly refers 
to the lesson of Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, which teaches that the cru¬ 
cial issue is reflection on the forms of power in their practical consequences 
rather than in positing a transcendental hypothesis as a basis for politics. 

Tajzadeh urges a pragmatic or temporal approach to Iranian modernity. 
It is not intellectual master thinkers or political spearheads who decide 
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the course of events, but the complex interaction of multiple agents within 
the constraining context of evolving circumstance. He says that the “main 
problem in my opinion is not the role of influential individuals,” but rather 
that the “situation changed and forced things upon us that we hadn’t faced 
before.” There can therefore be no preplanned map of national development 
or perfect ideology, whether secular or religious. He notes how some “indi¬ 
viduals . . . introduce thoughts and others . . . use them,” underlining the 
practical nature of ideas, while emphasizing a broader context for this in that 
“social changes have been more influential in our change of thinking.” 

Tajzadeh notes that totalizing ideologies were rife at the time when “we 
were busy building up the country after the Revolution.” The Iran-Iraq war 
followed the Revolution, and “war and peace have different discourses.” Now, 
he argues, the “time and the situation have changed.” The “charisma is over 
now and a group of mediocre people are struggling with one another,” with 
the result that many voices are “excluded from government.” Now that the 
period of “stabilization of government” is past, it is necessary to undertake 
the “stabilization of civil rights” in order to guarantee the full political par¬ 
ticipation of the Iranian public. 

This evolution, Tajzadeh argues, is further linked at the international level 
to “the downfall of the Soviet Union” and to the “end of the bipolar system” 
which ushered in the “prevalence of discourses on democracy, human rights, 
etc.” During the Cold War, he observes, all “revolutionary anti-American 
regimes... were antidemocratic” and so were “the governments of the region 
allied with America.” Today, he argues, “the global discourse [of democratiza¬ 
tion] should definitely be taken into account” and the “time of closed systems 
has passed.” He contends that “only democratic systems can he sustained.” In 
Tajzadeh’s view, Khomeini himself glimpsed this toward the end of his life 
and so “cut the clergy into two and stabilized the two-party system in Iran.” 
His policy was based on the “need to understand how America is organized,” 
because the “Soviet Union [had] problems but America [was] functioning 
properly.” Today, multiple political options should be open, and so “one read¬ 
ing of Imam, no matter what it was,. . . would turn into fascism.” This “cut¬ 
ting in two,” he argues, also “caused the Second Khordad to happen.” 

This outlook reflects a pragmatic rather than an ideological view of the 
challenges facing Iranian modernity. Accordingly, Tajzadeh argues for a dif¬ 
ferent conception of political and social change which would be in harmony 
with this pragmatic and democratic ideal—not rupture, but transformation. 
He contends that “revolution” is an “old solution.” Instead of this he pre¬ 
fers “recourse to [civil] rights, freedom, peoples vote, etc.” He states that a 
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“minority that didn’t consider [another] revolution as an option diverted all 
its attention to [civil] rights and [the rule of] law” through magazines such 
as Asr-e-Ma in a campaign involving the multiple organs of civil society He 
also cites the Strategic Research Center in this campaign as introducing the 
“political sciences” or the “science of analyzing democratic relations and 
political development.” It was in this climate of political change that Khatami 
became the national leader, a man for whom in the “twenty years from 1979 
to 1997” the “main concern remained freedom.” 

Hadi Khaniki, a close adviser and speech writer for President Khatami, 
also identifies the main influence on the leftist Muslim intellectuals before the 
Revolution as the “triangle of anger.” He sees Shari'ati as proposing “some¬ 
thing new in the face of Marxist teachings.” He identifies a key moment in 
the formation of the Second Khordad: the “resignation of Mr. Khatami as the 
Minister of Islamic Guidance in support of freedom of the press and free¬ 
dom of art and culture” in 1997. In addition to broader international factors, 
such as the end of the Iran-Iraq war, Khaniki sees the revolutionary genera¬ 
tion’s contact with “scientific and cultural problems” and intellectual circles 
contributing to the multiplication of “public spheres” (that is, the Kiyan 
newspaper) as formative. Khaniki believes the roots of the Second Khordad 
Movement go as far back as the 1980s in the outlook of certain individuals, as 
exemplified by Khatami citing Voltaire in an article: “I will give my life for a 
belief that allows my opponent to say what he will.” All these instances reflect 
a gradual and significant turning of the intellectual tide among politically 
active Iranians. 

Khaniki acknowledges a “discontinuity of experience” underlying many 
of Iran’s contemporary troubles. There is, he maintains, “no dialogue in the 
true sense between new and previous generations,” and they “start all over 
again” under the influence of some “new factor.” He points out, for example, 
how the Iranian revolutionary movement was unaware of its own ancestor 
in the “peaceful militant discourses” that characterized the mass nonviolent 
protests of the National Front and Constitutional Revolution periods. This 
problem, Khaniki suggests, stems from the absence of an organized institu¬ 
tional network for civil society: “there has been no place where experiences 
could be accumulated or dialogue established.” This problem also implies 
that there are broader “historical gaps in Iran between government and 
nation or intellectuals and politicians.” He argues that “conditions for discus¬ 
sion and dialogue should be created for individuals and groups who don’t 
have a dialogue.” He cites the Strategic Research Center and periodicals such 
as Keyhan Farhangi or Kiyan, as examples of their development in the Ira- 
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nian public sphere. The Iranian “National Library [at the time Khatami was 
the head of the national library], also turns into a place for dialogue.” They 
draw their intellectual resources from “fields such as the social sciences and 
the humanities.” There have also been efforts, he maintains, to link the gov¬ 
ernment and the nation in dialogue, as Khatami endeavored to do with the 
Ministry of Islamic Guidance. Welcoming the input of the material or tech¬ 
nological dynamic upon meaning-making processes in culture, he says that a 
“communication revolution is approaching.” 

Taking this analysis of material aspects to culture further, Khaniki says 
that the Second Khordad Movement has a broader “social background and 
context” than mere intellectual efforts: “coming out of war, experiencing 
urban expansion, and an increase in literacy rates,” and increased “use of the 
media.” Rejecting the mythic notion of revolution as a new “birth,” Khaniki 
argues that the Revolution is only the beginning of the left’s troubles with the 
old regime, not their end. He urges long-term critical approaches based on 
“accepting new thoughts.” He thus also rejects the paradigm of the master 
thinker in favor of the broadly participatory field of the “social sciences and 
humanities,” saying that Soroush’s significance lay “more [in] the effect of the 
dialectics between Soroush’s thought and the thought of others who were 
influenced by him” than in his thought as such. Taking this line of reflection 
on the collective production of new ideas to its logical conclusion, he cites 
the importance of a “phenomenon called elections” in shaping Iran’s future. 

Reza Tehrani, editor of Kiyan Magazine, refers to the intellectual move¬ 
ment influenced by Shari' ati that culminated in the 1979 Revolution as “Mus¬ 
lim idealists.” These individuals fought against “tyranny and imperialism” 
and reflected “the global leftist movement.” They thought “egalitarian values” 
could “be achieved by negating the previous regime,” but “learned from their 
experiences” that “these demands cannot be fulfilled overnight and through 
mere will.” The recognition of a “dead end” and “the realization of any ideal 
has certain consequences for society” finally “led to a demand for the forma¬ 
tion of a democratic society for the realization of their ideals.” These obser¬ 
vations indicate once more an awakening to the significance of means, and a 
critique of the modern concept of revolution as a mode of political and social 
change. The nonviolent realization of goals and ideals is dependent on tem¬ 
porality and the broad participatory practices of democracy, a “new direc¬ 
tion” inspired by “social crisis and a higher level of scientific understanding.” 

After broader social circumstances, Tehrani also refers to the important 
intellectual influence of Soroush on the Kiyan Circle in “severing the ties of 
ideology.” He also attaches importance to the growing influence of “sociolog- 
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ical theory” and the ideas of Karl Popper (the “Open Society and Its Enemies 
as a critique of leftist governance”). Following the war and Khomeinis death, 
these new efforts proved successful in “trying to understand and criticize 
social issues such as freedom, development, etc.” Tehrani describes those in 
the Kiyan Circle as “friends concerned with social and intellectual problems 
[who] would gather and discuss different issues and seek solutions.” He con¬ 
siders it a group at once dedicated to Enlightenment values and to Islam. It 
is “a Muslim society and as such, religion is an important concern for it that 
has to be solved.” In the spirit of the Enlightenment, he says, “there are parts 
in religion annexed to it through time and absorbed by culture which are not 
essential to it [and] these are what we think can be changed.” These changes 
involve “the courage of thinking” and paying “attention to new ideas.” Unlike 
the “Muslim idealists” who created the ideological space of the 1979 Revolu¬ 
tion, it is necessary to overcome the belief that “it is against religion to ben¬ 
efit from the experience of non-Muslims.” 

Tehrani’s concept of the Enlightenment is not ideological but practical. 
There is no absolute knowledge, scientific or otherwise, to lead the way to 
a new society. He describes the Kiyan Circle as having “no master-follower 
relationship,” and declares it “meaningless to agree on all terms.” The arti¬ 
cles for the journal are judged on their “scientific merit” with the purpose 
of keeping “alive the space of criticism.” He argues that “if critical thinking 
flourishes in a society, it will bear fruits that will be extremely beneficial.” 
Attaching importance again to the material aspects of social life, Tehrani 
declares that these developments are the “result of certain changes within the 
society itself” and the response to “failures and dead ends.” Democracy is the 
most viable path because “there are not that many social systems” and it is 
the “model that has definitely had the best results.” 

For Tehrani, Islam is the beginning and not the end of all questions. He 
says that Islam is “only the beginning of disputes. Which Islam? What kind 
of Islam, and with what inclination?” Employing what could be a Deweyan 
line of thought, he contrasts a variety of Islamic political movements with 
regard to their different consequences. In conclusion, he states that “democ¬ 
racy has more or less proved its potential at an international level. It has weak 
points for sure, yet its merits are such that it turns this system into a unique 
model.” 

Tehrani asserts the secular character of Kiyan in the sense of trying “to 
pursue intellectual interests, not religious ones,” and to accept work whether 
it is “written by a layman or a religious person.” The aim of the Kiyan Circle 
in theoretically “bind[ing] Islam and democracy” is to “find [public] popu- 
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larity,” and although its “popularity is initially mostly among the elite” the 
“overflow reaches the main body of the society, the academics, etc.” This is 
intended as an alternative to the “Muslim idealist mentality” which “existed 
even before the Revolution” in opposition to the Pahlavi regime. Inspired by 
this ideology the Revolution revealed that “such deeds do not result in such 
ideals.” To comprehend how and why this happened, it was necessary “to 
study” and Tehrani and others did so partly through “the works of Bashiri- 
yeh, Tabatabai, and [particularly] Soroush,” but mostly through reflection on 
the outcome of practice. 

Abbas Abdi, a student leader who took over the American Embassy and 
took the diplomats hostage, also identifies the discrepancy between means 
and ends as a major source of contemporary problems. He says that the 
“prerevolutionary religious activists, particularly proponents of Shari'ati, 
defended freedom while what they meant by freedom was not far from tyr¬ 
anny,” because in “a closed political atmosphere .. . conceptions of freedom 
are not very accurate.” He maintains that most of the leaders of the Revolu¬ 
tion were principally concerned with freedom. It was a situation of “Muslims 
asking for a free society” and “the main reason for their clash with the Shah 
was that they believed there was no freedom.” Abdi concludes that “they 
believed in freedom as an essential term” but “the only problem was that they 
had a wrong understanding of the idea of freedom.” The leaders adopted an 
“autocratic [idea of freedom], not a structural one.” Abdi elaborates this dif¬ 
ference in terms of the error of viewing “freedom as a value” instead of a 
“necessity”: “once regarded as a necessity, it won’t be sacrificed for anything 
else.” Conversely, “the problem with regarding things as values is that values 
have a hierarchical quality” and so “it is possible to sacrifice one value for 
another.” 

Abdi does not view freedom in terms of the liberal individual ego, but 
as the basis for a social network. He says that freedom “resembles intercon¬ 
nected vessels” and “it is only in freedom that I can have an organic unity 
with you”—“without it, we are like separate islands.” Abdi is inspired by Dur- 
kheim’s sociological theories of division of labor which emphasize the central 
role of moral capacities in addition to economic structure in industrial soci¬ 
ety. All contractual relations, according to Durkheim, are preceded by a prior 
moral framework. Abdi describes this view as an “analytic” conception of 
freedom. He notes, in contrast, that “at the time of the Revolution ... every¬ 
body had an ideological conception of freedom and not an analytic one.” 
Durkheim rejected absolute moral principles as the ideological grounds for 
social reconstruction. The debates at the time of the Revolution, Abdi notes, 
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centered on and confused “justice and returning to the self,” or authenticity. 
This combination entails an ideological absolutism based on unique claims to 
identity Contemporary Iranian intellectuals, Abdi suggests, understand that 
the problem cannot “be resolved by the removal of a figure” but by “chang¬ 
ing certain factors, even if the speed of such change is slow.” There is no new 
dawn to be realized based on absolute moral principles to be implemented 
by seizure of state power. Rather, there is a unity of means and ends in an 
extended everyday struggle over hegemony within civil society. The “experi¬ 
ence of freedom,” Abdi says, is shaped by the “chosen method of struggle.” 
He identifies the change in the understanding of freedom with such institu¬ 
tionally based research centers as the Strategic Research Center. In this pro¬ 
cess, he regards Durkheim and Tocqueville as influential intellectuals, sug¬ 
gesting thereby his openness to the Western liberal tradition and his refusal 
to reduce it to an intellectual expression of the violence and exploitation of 
Europe’s colonial history. 
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Alireza Alavi-Tabar was born in Shiraz in i960. He has a Ph.D. in 
political science and is currently on the faculty of the Institute for Planning 
and Development. He became a prominent figure in the 1990s for his jour¬ 
nalistic writings and his essays on the politics of the Second Khordad reform 
movement. He was also the editor of the now closed Sobh-e-Emrooz newspa¬ 
per. Alavi-Tabar is a leading member of the Islamic Iran Participation Party. 
The following interview was conducted in the summer of 2008 for this hook. 

What were the primary ideas behind the reformist movement- 
known as the June 12 th movement? 

If we return to the beginning of the Revolution to learn who most signifi¬ 
cantly influenced [revolutionary] political thought, we could identify the 
powerful double influence of Shari'ati and Motahari. For some people 
Shari' ati had a greater influence while for others Motahari was more sig¬ 
nificant. Motahari’s work, in fact, presented a divergence from Shari'atis, 
and responded to some of the questions Shari'atis work raised. Those on 
the left who were influenced by Motahari knew Shari' ati from the perspec¬ 
tive of Motahari and his critique of Shari'ati’s writing. In addition to these 
two figures, there was another popular sentiment pertaining to depen¬ 
dency theory. Looking back to that era, I notice that our view of interna¬ 
tional affairs and our relationship to the world were based on emulation 
and dependence. This model influenced many of the decisions made at the 
time. All in all, in my view, the combination of Shari' ati, Motahari and 
dependency theory were among the most influential forces. I remember 
how students would circulate copies of works by Frank [Andre Gunder 
Frank] at the university about dependency theory, until his translated writ¬ 
ings were later published. His theories on the sociology of development 
and underdevelopment were especially popular. 




Perhaps the dominant political thought at that time had two main prin¬ 
ciples: one was the limitation of the ruling party’s power, although based on 
a fundamental view rather than on populist sentiment; the other a belief in 
the leadership role of government. I don’t mean simply belief in the authority 
of the leader, for that would be meaningless. Rather, there was a shared belief 
among all those active in the revolutionary process that our society needs to 
move from its current condition toward an ideal situation championed by 
the government. This belief too was influenced by Shari' ati, who saw a role 
for government not merely in managing public affairs but also in leading and 
guiding society. When I revisit that period, I find that these two principles 
were influential in all the active parties. 

Notice that I distinguish between leadership and the leader. In other 
words, no one was speaking about the authority of any one in particu¬ 
lar. They simply argued on behalf of the duty of government to lead 
society. 

Where did they get these two principles? 

The origin of these two ideas can hardly he related to dependency theory. 
Actually, it was dependency theory, as understood then, that argued for the 
government’s role in moving society from state dependency to development. 
And this role was defined largely on the basis of Shari'ati’s concept of leader¬ 
ship. He argued that the government’s responsibility is more than just pleas¬ 
ing the people; it is also elevating them culturally and morally. This is exactly 
the same model of governance that distinguishes between a hotel manager 
and a caravan-salar (manager of a caravan). 

A further influential factor was that the principles were complementary. 
We believed that the government could he both a moral authority and too 
limited in power. No one anticipated a clash between these two principles at 
any point: they were complementary. 

Limitation of power, the first principle, was primarily a reaction to the 
experience of dictatorship and the autocratic atmosphere during the Shah’s 
regime. The second principle, however, was more directly related both to the 
recognition of our underdeveloped situation and the expectation that the 
government would amend it. 

At the economic level, moreover, the dominant view was a type of state 
socialism. Such an economic state can perhaps be classified on the basis of 
two factors: first, based on the question of who has ownership of the means 
of production. And second, the question of selecting the mechanism for con¬ 
trolling the economic system. State socialism refers to the belief that the state 
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owns the means of production and controls the economic system. Of course, 
other models of socialism also exist but did not form part of the main dis¬ 
course at that time. 

Who was the primary sponsor of this idea? 

I believe it was, once again, Shari'ati. On the other hand, by and large, sup¬ 
porters of dependency theory based on Chinas model of state socialism— 
what we call the “social market”—had no place in the minds of the Iranian 
people then. 

As far as methodology, everyone was a revolutionary. I always empha¬ 
size that being a revolutionary means two things: upholding revolution as a 
means, and setting up revolution as a goal. The ultimate objective is to revolt 
and dismantle the status quo. The methodology is also revolutionary—that 
is, it is based on the charismatic leadership of mass movements. In this 
mode, one is concerned more with violent takeover and immediate control 
than gradual transitions based on civil institutions. 

One can readily find consumers for all these possible models. In the heat 
of the revolutionary moment, where most models are based on concepts of 
economic determinism, being a reformist is seen as an offense. This is so 
because, by all accounts at that time, the situation was so dreadful that the 
system had to be fundamentally dismantled. 

Would you say that all the active participants in the revolution shared 
these two political principles that you have formulated? 

Yes, exactly. 

Even the secular left? They too were committed to the legitimacy of 
leadership and remained supportive of Mr. Khomeini. 

That is so despite the seeming difference in viewpoint and approach that 
each of them upheld. For example, we see the religious groups, unlike the 
left, emphasizing imamat (leadership). In spite of these differences, they all 
acted in unison. 
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Some have argued that it was the intellectuals who assisted the clerics’ 
project in revolution. How could the views of intellectuals, on the basis of the 
two principles you have outlined, have helped to bring the clerics to power? 

In other words, what kind of setting did they create? How, for example, did 
the notion of “sovereignty” lend itself to Mr. Khomeinis vision of confining the 
power of the governing bodies under the rubric of something called the Islamic 
Republic of Iran? 

To suggest that intellectuals paved the way for the Revolution is accurate. 
However, to maintain that they helped to bring the clerics to power is debat¬ 
able. It is more accurate to say that they were instrumental in bringing about 
a revolution which enabled the clergy, with a degree of success, to establish 
its own hegemonic status in the turmoil of its initial years. In my view, how¬ 
ever, two specific historical instances turned against the intellectuals: first, 
when the Peoples Mojahedin Organization of Iran (MEK) suddenly shifted 
to a Marxist ideology in 1975, this action stirred up a wave of fear among 
those of its followers who had religious inclinations. The ensuing fear of fall¬ 
ing prey to moral corruption laid the foundation for a broad public agree¬ 
ment to adopt the ideological and theoretical views of the clerics rather than 
the intellectuals. Sections of the public ceased to trust the intellectuals. It was 
at this juncture that Mr. Motahari materialized politically and took on a cen¬ 
tral role. This is particularly true of those political groups that were terrified 
by the internal changes they saw within the MEK. 

The second moment was in 1980. The MEK and Forghan Group supported 
the clerics’ oppositional ideology, thus instigating a strong reaction and lead¬ 
ing to the intellectuals’ further loss of influence. In my view, Shari' ati’s role in 
attracting intellectual views was greater than in presenting an opposition to 
the clerics. Thus people who were drawn to Shari' ati perceived him more as a 
source of ideological interpretation than a critic of clerical ideas and power. At 
that time, the clerics would not have dared to oppose Shari' ati directly due to 
the strong popularity he enjoyed. For example, on Friday afternoons in Hos- 
seiniyeh Ershad, when Motahari spoke, the hall would frequently be half full, 
or occasionally close to full capacity. As it grew nearer the time for Shari'ati’s 
sermon, increasing numbers of people poured in and filled not only the grand 
hall but also the staircases, the yard, and even the basement. A significant 
number of the clerics did not challenge Shari' ati. Motahari, however, was very 
brave to do so. Yet, according to Soroush’s recent interview, he would not, in 
the aftermath of Shari' ati’s death, leave his house in London because of daily 
protests outside in favor of Shari'ati. Motahari was well aware of Shari'ati’s 
popularity and the heavy toll one had to pay for challenging him. 
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Nonetheless, the clergy appealed to people who viewed them as charis¬ 
matic personalities. Those in opposition to the clerics were primarily reac¬ 
tionary and rarely offered any substantial critique. Only small groups such 
as the Arman-e Mostazafin Organization attempted to engage in a serious 
critique of the clergy. Subsequently, when people turned against leftist intel¬ 
lectuals, an astonishing wave of negative sentiment rose up against them. I 
remember that following the crackdown on Mojahedin and Forghan, there 
was a widespread sense of retribution against intellectualism in Iran, and 
people went to great lengths to avoid intellectuals. Gradually, intellectual¬ 
ism became a term of slander. For example, they would bring Mohammad 
Rajabi to the Office for Strengthening Unity [Daftar-e Tahkim Vahdat ] to 
speak at great length against intellectuals in Iran’s history, including the alle¬ 
gation that, since Seyed Jamal, all Iranian intellectuals were members of the 
Freemasons. Since the principal idea of the Freemasons is based on freedom, 
equality, and fraternity, anyone who offers a similar triangulated analysis is 
also considered a Freemason. For the most part, they targeted Shari' ati and 
his theory of wealth, violence, and corruption. Students, in addition, would 
invite speakers to insult intellectuals by accusing them of belonging to the 
Freemasons. In short, MEK seriously damaged the intellectual movement 
in Iran: once in 1975 by switching to a Marxist ideology, and again after the 
Revolution in the 1980s, by taking an oppositional stance against the Islamic 
Republic Party. 

The way you have described events, following 1975 and as a result of the in¬ 
ternal conflict in MEK, the clerics seem to have gained increasing importance. 
Even later, Shari 'ati’s attempt to restore some credibility to the intellectuals 
ultimately failed as the events of the 1980 s began to unfold, and his followers in 
fact gave more legitimacy to the clergy through their actions. 

Not just those under the influence of Shari'ati. All those who believed that 
we needed a religious scholar to provide an alternative discourse to that of 
the clergy had a direct impact on this shift. The MEK, in particular, never 
had faith in Shari'ati. 
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My question is: in the year between Shari 'ati’s death in 1977 and the 
Revolution in 1978 , what caused the dominant and powerful views formulated 
by Shari 'ati—who favored intellectualism over clerical rule—to completely 
fade away? Was it in order to place both practical and theoretical conditions 
fully at the disposal of the clerics? 

One factor was Mr. Khomeini himself. He was a powerful and charismatic 
leader whose radicalism set him ahead of the rest. He had not made seri¬ 
ous mistakes in his role as a political leader in all the years leading up 
to the Revolution. Although many had tried in vain to shatter the Shah’s 
regime, he prevailed—or at least he was popularly credited with having 
done so. It was Khomeini who turned the helm in favor of clerical rule 
in the battle between intellectuals and the clerics. He said: “The Mul¬ 
lah is Islam and mourning should be carried out exactly as it has been 
ascribed,” and he also announced that “Motahari was like no other [and] 
it is Motahari whose ideas I fully endorse rather than any intellectual.” 
These words were influential in the gradual shift of the public view on the 
matter. 

In other words, any intellectual group in search of an alternative to cleri¬ 
cal rule based on a hermeneutic approach to religion and Islam was bound 
to face difficulty. Later, however, intellectual discourse branched out into 
conflicting forms. For example, we can refer to the criticism advanced by 
Shari'ati against the MEK or the critique of both of them by Mr. Bazargan. 
These conflicts were no longer confined to intellectual circles; ordinary peo¬ 
ple who were unfamiliar with intellectual discourse also took part. The pres¬ 
ence of the masses in these debates was to the advantage of the clerics. If the 
situation before the Revolution had confined the conflict to different intel¬ 
lectual groups, after the Revolution the vast majority of ordinary people were 
brought into the debate by the mass media. For this reason the clerics won 
the battle, and not the intellectuals. 

In fact the intellectuals had not confronted the following problem: 
when the applied methodology of social change is enacted through the masses 
and revolution, the populace becomes so central that the intellectuals are pushed 
to the margins. The very revolutionary method promoted by the intellectuals 
was ultimately the cause of their demise. 

Precisely. The practical consequences of many of the notions of tolerance 
that were integral to the intellectual discourse of the time were unknown and 
therefore required the test of history. Moreover, in speaking of the people and 
wanting to bring them into the political arena without presuppositions, you 
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have to anticipate their reactionary disaffection. In other words, we could 
not expect cultural refinement from the masses. 

Another problem was the manner in which this story became corrupted 
over time. For example, public opinion turned strongly negative toward the 
MEK because of its decision to take refuge in Iraq during the Iran-Iraq war. 
Consequently, people realized they could no longer trust intellectuals, who 
had landed in the lap of Saddam Hussein. In addition, I think people dis¬ 
trusted the Marxist left just as much. Besides, remember how in the after- 
math of the Revolution many regional and ethnic conflicts were stirred up 
by the Marxists? I don’t mean to suggest that such an analysis was necessarily 
accurate, but people accepted the narrative presented to them by the clerics. 
All this was damaging to the perception of intellectuals among the Iranian 
public. 

Another significant factor was the war itself. The left’s connection to the 
West was another point of conflict and distrust. For example, Fadaian (the 
Organization of Iranian People’s Fadaian Guerrillas) courted foreign forces 
on two or three domestic issues: one was the uprising of the Arabs in Khuz- 
estan in southern Iran. Without getting into whether or not it was the right 
thing to do, this uprising had an impact on public opinion, especially when 
Sheybani was arrested with arms in Khuzestan. In Kurdestan and Gonbad 
too, there were similar incidents. Events like these inflamed a pre-existing 
sentiment of distrust and fear of external influence on liberation movements 
in Iran, thus adding to the suspicion of the intellectual left in Iran. 

So you see public opinion in direct correlation with real occurrences and evident 
social conditions? 

The real story at the time was of course different, but the official narrative 
went against the intellectuals. I remember, during the first years of the war, I 
had taken a bag of books with me to the front fines and read frequently. Once 
a friend told me that others had said that I was a decent guy except that I 
seemed to be an intellectual. I didn’t know why, but, in spite of my dedication 
and all that I did, people stayed away from me as though they feared me. This 
sentiment later became official policy. In the Information Ministry, Ali Fala- 
hian used to say that there should be fewer deployments from postsecondary 
school graduates and more from prediplomas, since college kids had a virus 
called intellectualism that they could not shake off. My point is that such an 
overarching view against intellectualism was in part due to the performance 
of the left at critical moments and in part to the narrative presented to the 
public by the clerics, who were in competition with the intellectuals. 
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What do you think were the important factors in making you and other leftist 
intellectuals move away from your statist ideology and embrace democracy? 
Before we begin this discussion, let me mention specifically three schools 
of thought that gradually prepared the conditions for change: one was the 
result of debates in the Presidential Strategic Research Center between 1990 
toi995 which later was suppressed by Mr. Hassan Rohani. Another was 
the movement that began with the Kiyan journal in 1991 and lasted until 
the closure of the journal in 1999. Finally, the least recognized intellectual 
school arose out of the debate among the students and followers of Mr. 
Montazeri. 

The discussions in the Strategic Research Center were primarily con¬ 
cerned with an all-encompassing development and historical revision of the 
Revolution. They concerned, in effect, an analysis of the course we had taken 
over the decade following the Revolution and the course that should he taken 
from there. There were a few critical topics that came out of these debates. 
For example, we analyzed the notion of political development or opposi¬ 
tion as well as many different oppositional categories and their respective 
roles, etc. Another topic was the debate regarding the Constitution and its 
legislative dimensions. A third topic concerned the theories of governance, 
especially that of religious governance. There were, in addition, numerous 
debates around the role of the market and its relation to economic and politi¬ 
cal development, etc. 

What were the concerns that gave rise to the emergence of these debates? 

There were particularly influential individuals who raised concerns, for 
example, Bashiriyeh. However, an extremely critical and influential hut rarely 
acknowledged figure was Mohammad Ali (Homa) Katouzian. Not directly, 
of course, but through his books and writings which were highly popular 
among the group and raised so many central questions for our discussions. 
This was particularly true of his book The Political Economy of Modern Iran, 
in which he distinguishes theoretically between dictatorship and despotism 
in the Iranian historical context. 

Was his other book. The Conflict between the State and the Nation, published 
then? 

Many parts of it were circulating as articles in English. Personally, I found his 
writing quite provocative. For example, the alternative political-economic 
model to Marxism he offered for Iran. At the same time, he could explain the 
post-Revolution changes with more accuracy than others. Equally provoca- 
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tive was his view and analysis of nationalism in Iran, where he distinguished 
between romantic nationalism and democratic patriotism. Dr. Hossein 
Azimi was also important to our theoretical debates, but Tabatabai was not 
a factor at all. Tabatabai was primarily interesting to us from the perspective 
of someone who knew the history of political thought in Iran. In a sense, 
through him we learned more about Ibn Khaldun and the rest. Others like 
Majid Tehranian also had a marginal influence. He was the one who tried to 
write about the Shah’s last project. He is currently teaching at the University 
of Hawaii. His focus used to be on development. But when he left Iran, his 
focus shifted from developmental studies to communication. While in Iran, 
however, he had delegated research on development and progress to the late 
Ali Asadi and on economic development to Gharache Daghi. In politics his 
work contained useful insights, so we invited him twice to speak at the Stra¬ 
tegic Research Center. 

Did he live in Iran, then? 

Although he did reside in Iran, he often traveled back and forth without 
political problems because he was a critic of the Shah. He was more insight¬ 
ful and relevant to us than, for example, Pahlavan, especially in terms of 
the cultural centers in the Islamic world on which he theorized for the first 
time. He spoke of the Iranian-Afghan school of thought as compared to 
Malay, Arab, or North African Islamic thought. He had organized all these 
schools and had a systematic way of thinking about them that worked well. 

Back then, did Iranian Heideggerians, such as Daroush Ashouri or Davari, 
together with the idea of Asia versus the West as formulated by Shayegan, have 
much following? 

We invited Mr. Shayegan a couple of times to our Center, but he no longer 
believed in the theory of Asia versus the West. We were more concerned about 
his reflections in the hook, What Is a Religious Revolution? I remember that I 
wrote a review of his theoretical evolution and divided it into three phases: 
the Shayegan of “Asia versus the West,” the Shayegan of “Religious Revolu¬ 
tion,” and finally the Shayegan of “Quilted Identity” a recent book of his which 
was published in the West but has not yet made it to Iran. Our conclusion 
was that in “Asia versus the West,” Shayegan began with a semi-Heideggerian 
perception which was more fully developed in “Religious Revolution.” In The 
Quilted Identity, as I understood it, he had moved toward a Foucauldian and 
post-modernist line of thought. There were other attempts too. For example, 
Thought in Iran and the World was a small handbook that Mohammad Rajahi 
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put together to give a more comprehensive overview of Heideggerian influ¬ 
ence in Iranian history. We had a couple of discussion sessions on it. 

In fact, there were several key concepts which we developed in the Strate¬ 
gic Research Center and which later were more widely discussed in society. 
One such concept was the idea of “political development” and its necessities 
that we learned from Bashiriyeh. Another was the role of despotism in under¬ 
development, which we owed to Katouzian. Another was the dismissal of 
conspiracy theory, which again we learned from Katouzian. Finally, the con¬ 
cept of civil society and its significance that Hossein Azimi, Bashiriyeh, and 
people like Majid Tehranian had a pivotal role in conceiving and discussing 
among intellectuals. These are the four core principles that we inherited from 
that Center, and that led us to fundamental shifts in our theoretical views. 

At what age did you begin to attend the Center and at whose invitation? 

When members of the left were removed from the fourth parliamentary 
election [after Hashemi Rafsanjani’s presidency], Mr. Rafsanjani tried to 
establish a center for them so that they would not be completely excluded 
from the political arena. In the fourth congressional election, however, the 
left was completely wiped out and its members were removed from all offi¬ 
cial posts. This was particularly shocking given the left’s strong presence in 
three branches of the government up to that point, including central posts 
in judicial and executive offices. In addition systematic arrests took place in 
the Third Parliament Congress and more crackdowns followed in the Fourth 
Parliament. People like Ebrahim Asgharzadeh or Saleh Abadi come to mind. 
Everyone knew where we were heading. Mr. Rafsanjani had told Mr. Kho- 
iniha to start the Center and he invited a few of the followers he knew closely. 

This was how the initial core had come to be composed. Mr. Abdi, Mr. Haj- 
jarian, Mr. Rahman Dademan, and Mr. Vafa Tabesh, who later quietly pulled 
out, including Mr. Mirdamadi and Mr. Naimipour, were the initial core of the 
group. Mr. Dademan was a good organizer. It was he who had initially invited 
me to the Center. Then it was decided to form different groups within the 
Center. For example, Mr. Hajarian was in charge of the political group and Mr. 
Abdi was responsible for the sociocultural group. Dr. Hossein Namazi was 
invited to start the economic group. The section on foreign policy was under 
the supervision of Mr. Dademan himself, until Mr. Moayeri gradually took it 
over. We did not have a section on Islamic thought until I came on board. It 
was then that I and invited Mr. Kadivar, whom I knew, to join me. At that time, 
I was a graduate student at Isfahan University. Mr. Asgharzadeh introduced 
me to Mr. Abdi and I became a part of the cultural section of the group. 
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How old were you? 

It was 1990 and I was twenty-nine years of age. I had just finished my Mas¬ 
ters degree. 

What were you doing in the 1980s? 

When the war broke out, I volunteered to go to the front lines as a Basiji. 
There, I was deployed in the 19 Fajr Platoon. I remained there until two days 
after the acceptance of the peace treaty, then I resigned. 

Were you interested in scholarly work during the war, too? 

Yes. I was then familiar with Mr. Soroush’s work, and kept in close contact 
with Mr. Montazeri. I was also part of the group who signed a letter oppos¬ 
ing mass executions of 1988. We did not exactly know what would happen, 
but just because Mr. Montazeri was against it, we all signed the letter too. 
So if anyone had asked me why I signed the letter, I would not have had a 
convincing answer. Nonetheless, I signed it. When I subsequently asked to 
resign, my resignation was quickly accepted. 

After you resigned where did you go? 

When the war broke out, I was an undergraduate student in Shiraz. In fact, 
one year before the Revolution, I was accepted at the university, but after one 
term the universities were closed down in the heat of the Revolution. After 
the Revolution I went back to school for one more semester before the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution and before the closure of the universities. I then began to 
teach at high school level. 

Did you teach in the humanities? 

No. I taught religious studies. My high school studies were in mathematics, 
and at Shiraz Pahlavi University I was studying theoretical economics. Then I 
became an adjunct teacher until the war broke out. I subsequently volunteered 
to go to the front lines and, quite accidentally, I performed a brave act. Although 
it was the first time that I had seen an RPG-7, during the liberation of Susangerd 
I used the weapon correctly, which turned out to be instrumental in our success 
in liberating the city. Right then, I was serving in the Fajr Platoons Operation 
Intelligence Unit. Mr. Mohebian once accused me of working for the intelli¬ 
gence services. I told him that it was clear that he had never experienced war, for 
Operation Intelligence was very different from the Ministry of Intelligence, and 
our job was to identify and locate both the strategic and enemy lines. The same 
accusation was also printed in the conservative newspaper, Keyhan. 
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The year 1988 saw the removal of Mr. Montazeri from office, while I was at 
the front lines. A few friends and I reacted in measured protest to this. That 
year I also learned of the pending execution of a former classmate of mine in 
Shiraz, Mr. Behzad Bajvand. He was a member of the Underprivileged Utopia 
(Arman-e Mostazafin) and apparently had joined the Mojahedin-e Khalgh 
(MEK) while in prison. Three of us wrote a letter appealing his sentence of 
execution. Of the three I had the task of printing and distributing the let¬ 
ter, since one of the others was hit during the war and lost his eyesight and 
the last one lost his life. Their families were strongly against their childrens 
names being associated with the letter. We sent the letter to Mr. Montazeri s 
office and he kindly responded to us with his considerations. Later we were 
interrogated at the Attorney Generals office as to why we had written such a 
letter. We were imprisoned for a couple of days and then freed. After the war 
ended, 1 asked to be accepted in the Student Jihad at Isfahan University. 1 got 
in. There 1 was both studying and conducting research in the human sciences. 
For exampfe, 1 had completed a good research project on the socioeconomic 
structure of the Arab tribe, Jarghooyieh, which was relatively unknown 
around Isfahan. This continued until Mr. Abdi told me that Mr. Asgharzadeh 
had referred me to work at the Center. 1 was asked to move to Tehran, but 1 
was reluctant to do so, since 1 could not find housing. Finally 1 had to. 

'Were you married then? 

Yes, 1 was married then. 1 got married during the first few years of the war 
at age twenty-one. 1 also had a child. When 1 came to Tehran, 1 had a meet¬ 
ing with Mr. Abdi. But we failed to reach any agreement, so 1 returned to 
Isfahan. 

How did you find Mr. Abdi, then? 

Mr. Abdi spoke little and seemed somber. Later the atmosphere changed. Mr. 
Abdi’s problem, which continues to this day, is that he is hard of hearing and 
doesn’t wear a hearing aid. When you spoke with him he did not respond or 
react because he did not hear what you had said. His friends would think he 
was being disrespectful and rude. 1 learned about this later when we became 
colleagues. 

Thinking that coming to Tehran was useless, 1 returned to Isfahan. A few 
days later Mr. Abdi called and asked why 1 had not gone to the Center. 1 told 
him that 1 had been transferred from the Guard [Revolutionary Guard, a.k.a. 
Sepah] to University Jihad, and that 1 could go back if my transfer was fixed. 
Mr. Khoiniha spoke with Mr. Rezaie in Sepah, who wrote a letter approving 
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my transfer to the Strategic Research Center. However, I was charged 750 
grand, which was a considerable amount of money for my requested transfer. 
I had to take a loan to pay that fee, which I paid back gradually. 

When I arrived at the Center, Mr. Abdi was to head the social group and 
I was in charge of the cultural section. Later I was introduced to Mr. Hajjar- 
ian, who said he wanted to start an Islamic theory group. I suggested that we 
speak with Mr. Kadivar who was a student of Mr. Montazeri at that time. We 
were friends from Shiraz University, where he was studying engineering and 
I was studying human sciences. In any event, he agreed to head the Islamic 
thought group. It took us two trips to Qom with Mr. Hajjarian and Mr. Abdi 
to convince him. 

Did Mr Kadivar then have much knowledge outside ofHozeh? 

Yes. He was studying a number of nonreligious subjects as well, although 
his mind was primarily on the Hozeh. Actually, after the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion both Mr. Kadivar and I went to Hozeh to become a talabeh [a religious 
scholar]. There used to be a religious school in Shiraz called Ababakhani 
which we both attended. After a while we both realized that Shiraz was 
not enough. Mr. Kadivar went to Qom to pursue his Islamic studies, and I 
decided to study the philosophy of Islam. 

At the Center, everyone would speak on a topic. I invited Mr. Emad 
Afrough to work on socioeconomic classes. 

Then, there were also elements from the right at the Center ? 

When we were in the Fars Guard, Mr. Afrough had just been deported from 
England and had joined the Revolutionary Guard. He took the exam at the 
Educational Training University to get his M.A. Shiraz’s University Jihad 
rejected his application because he was against Mr. Montazeri. Mr. Mon¬ 
tazeri had enemies in the right from the very start. Later, he was critical of 
Mr. Montazeri as basically an unqualified mojtahed and dismissed him and 
Mr. Meshkini as being corrupted by intellectuals and followers of Mr. Ras- 
tikashani. We were later told that Mr. Afrough had been rejected. 

The problem with Montazeri primarily concerned the book about Shahid Javid? 
That was one reason. However, there were a couple of fundamental theories 
that Mr. Montazeri had introduced on the topic of imams and Velayat [gover¬ 
nance and leadership], which did not sit well with the right. The right, includ¬ 
ing Mr. Afrough, was commonly known as the Velayati [following the ideol¬ 
ogy of clergy rule]. When Mr. Afroughs application was rejected, I wrote a 
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letter to the university, stating that he should not have been rejected. Despite 
our disagreements, Mr. Afrough was a decent man who knew his subject and 
spoke English well. I thought he had the right to pursue his studies. In the 
end, he was accepted. After this he returned to Tehran to study. Later, after 
having seen my letter in his file, he called to thank me for my support in spite 
of our differences. I told him it was not so much a personal favor as a matter 
of principle, and I invited him to join our social and cultural groups at the 
Center. He came to speak for one session and saw that Mr. Hajjarian and Mr. 
Abdi were also in the group. He was shocked by this and wondered why we 
had mixed right- and left-wing elements at the Center. He stressed that we 
were philosophically opposed,to one another, to which Mr. Abdi replied, “We 
are neither deaf nor dumb and will listen and respond to the views expressed.” 
Later, Mr. Afrough took charge of the social group and I was responsible for 
the cultural group. Mr. Abdi oversaw both circles. Afrough began his disser¬ 
tation in our collective and wrote a remarkable paper on Anthony Giddens, 
which introduced his work to us for the first time. 

So, Mr. Hamid Reza Jalaipour was not part of the Center? 

No. Mr. Jalaipour was never a part of our collective, nor was Tajik. What 
is important is that at the Center all groups voiced their views in response 
to other groups, and that created an atmosphere of dialogue. We also had 
weekly meetings. Lrank came and gave a talk once and Majid Tehranian 
came twice, and Pahlavan also spoke once. Seyed Mohammad Khatami, too, 
would periodically come to speak to us. 

What was his position then? 

He had recently left the Guidance Ministry and mostly did research in addi¬ 
tion to teaching the history of thought at Tehran University. 

Of the current political figures, were there any others who were active at 
the Center? 

There was a research group on revolution that included Mr. Mohsen Armin 
and Mr. Behzad Navabi among its active members. Lor instance, they would 
discuss political factions within the system. Lor the first time, Afrough trans¬ 
lated an article by Ahmad Ashraf entitled “Charismatic and Authoritative 
Men in Iran,” which catalogued different internal political factions within 
the Iranian government. Upon reading this article we had several discussions 
with the goal of identifying various political factions within the system. It was 
at this point that Mr. Armin introduced his four-tiered classification of politi- 
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cal forces in Iran—the traditional right, the modernist right, the traditional 
left, and the modernist left. In a meeting I openly spoke against the accuracy 
of such a classification. Basically, my problem was with the labels he had cho¬ 
sen. I believed that we should have spoken of radical left and radical right, as 
opposed to modernist left. Moreover, I wanted to speak of another group that 
was being formed and which we later referred to as the modern left. I felt that 
a rupture was about to take place between the traditional left and the new left, 
but our friends had no interest in acknowledging the change, because of their 
own strategic interests. 

Whom do you include among the members ofKiyan Circle? 

In the Kiyan Circle, discussions revolved around the revisions in religiosity 
and ijtehad in fundamental principles. For example, some of the members 
said that we needed to adopt Iqbal’s model which is centered on religious 
inquiry based on personal experiences, while others argued for various clas- 
sificatory models and approaches which included Shari' ati’s framework and 
Soroush’s epistemological method. Another important debate looked at the 
relationship between religion and modernity. In general, the Kiyan Circle 
was largely influenced by Soroush. 

Did Soroush himself take part in the Center? 

He did visit the Center from time to time. However, Kiyan had a council 
of advisers which did not include Soroush as a member. For example, Mr. 
Ahmad Naraghi, Ebrahim Soltani, Hossein Ghazian, Akbar Ganji, Mashal- 
lah Shams, Reza Tehrani, and I were on that council. The advisory council’s 
job was primarily to oversee the publication of Kiyan periodicals. Later on, 
Soltani became the chief editor of the magazine. We had discussions at the 
magazine headquarters on Wednesdays. Soroush, Hajjarian, and occasion¬ 
ally Abdi joined the advisory council in these discussions. Other frequent 
participants were Sazegara, Mardiha, and Jalaiepour. After a while Hossein 
Paya came also, as well as Ali Paya, whenever he visited Iran. Even Kadivar 
would join us from time to time from Qom, and of course there was Baghi. 

So for a while you attended meetings at both the Research Center and Kiyan 
headquarters? 

Yes. For a while I participated in both until Khoiniha had left and Rohani 
took his place. Some people thought we should leave the Center altogether 
on the grounds that we could not work with Rohani because of what they 
knew of him. 
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What do you mean? 

Well, he was a military-intelligence figure, and it was clear that he disagreed 
with our views. One of the first things he did when he took over the Center 
was to cut off ties with the university He also announced that Bashiriyeh 
and his likes could no longer come to the Center, and that even if they 
had done research, we should not pay them for it. During his second term, 
he limited the topics for discussion: poverty and injustice were off-limits 
as were discussions on political development and opposition. He also told 
Mr. Kadivar not to work on theories of governance in Shi'ite theology. 
Following these limitations on everyone’s work he had us all under surveil¬ 
lance. For example, he had all of our rooms bugged and used our meeting 
minutes to assault particular members. He would force the custodians to 
become informers on us. 

Eventually this became a big controversy. He had deployed a guy to 
inform on Khadivar’s meetings in Qom, who by mistake faxed his report to 
our office instead of Rohani’s. All hell broke loose. We demanded to know 
why our meetings were being spied on. After a while, many of the mem¬ 
bers were not allowed in. It was about that time that I was transferred. I was 
among those blocked entry at the door. We had directly confronted him on 
several occasions. In the end he told us bluntly that “if you think we will fall 
for your pretty words on democracy, you are wrong. We know you are seek¬ 
ing to topple the regime, but we will not let you because we will not make 
the same mistake that the Shah made.” He was fiercely against any debate on 
democratic revision, opposition, and political development. To him, these 
were merely conspiracies. 

That view should have changed by now, don’t you think? 

I doubt it has changed much. In my view he is more dangerous than any 
right-winger. At least with the ultra right you know who they are. 

Let’s return to the Kiyan Circle. 

I think two core concepts entered our discussions that caused us to shift 
our theoretical views. One was the rejection of totalitarian roots, which 
is very important for our understanding and critique of Soroush’s views. 
From a political standpoint, the most significant theoretical outcome of 
Soroush’s work is the rejection of totalitarianism at its origins. The other 
important point was the concept of religious pluralism and philosophical 
moderation that, through our circle, entered into the general public debate 
on reform. 
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Was there a particular text at that time that was influential? 

For example, Mr. Abdi had said Poppers book was very important. 

Yes, it was. But the reason for its influence was this very notion of the roots 
of totalitarianism. You see, Popper in Open Society and Its Enemies argues 
against the roots of totalitarianism at the theoretical level. Soroush did the 
same thing. Both these works were very important and everyone had read 
them carefully and debated their contents. 

What was your take on Poppers theory since you had a leftist leaning? 

Well, I knew we could do a leftist reading of Poppers work. There was 
another book, The New Radicalism, by Brian Magee, which is manifestly 
based on Poppers work and was written for the Labor Party in England. I 
also knew that we could do leftist readings of Soroush’s work. However, we 
did not think of the left as Marxist, and we continuously distanced ourselves 
from such a view. We did not use socialist ideologies either. In fact, we used 
the left to separate ourselves from socialists. 

What other theories were you introduced to in those days? 

I became familiar with Giddens through Afrough and continued to study 
him by myself. Hold and his work on democratic models was also very 
attractive to me. Among the leftist theorists, the work of Wright and Uffe 
interested me. 

You did not have any language problems? 

I still have a hard time speaking English, but in reading I am far more fluent. 
At Shiraz University, we had to take thirteen units of English and we tried to 
get original texts whenever possible. 

What other theories interested you? 

I mostly knew about these theories from a friend of mine who lives in Can¬ 
ada, Abdolali Rezaie. His English was quite good. He was particularly fond 
of Eric O. Wright. I was first introduced to Wright’s work through Bashiriyeh 
who spoke on Capitalism of Crisis Class. I found that book quite difficult, yet 
I copied and read it. I was also interested in Perkin’s ideas. 

How about Habermas? 

Back then I did not pay much attention to Habermas. In general the Frank¬ 
furt School did not interest me. I had learned about it from others in group 
discussions. I am not sure why I was not attracted to it. I used to know Mar- 
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cuse’s work in that genre of thought, as his books had already been translated 
into Farsi. I had read the One-Dimensional Man and Revolution and Reason. 
It was much later, when I read the book by McCarthy on Habermas, that I 
became interested in his work. To tell you the truth, before then I did not 
know who Habermas was. 

Did you read Arghanoon then? 

Yes. We were on good terms with Morad Farhadpour and Tousef Abazeri. 
They also came to Kiyan, and I remember they were fiercely critical of Babak 
Ahmadi, which caused Ahmadi not to send articles to Kiyan. 

We also had a fairly good relationship with Mr. Mousa Ghaninejad, since I 
was a student of Mohammad Tabibian in Isfahan University and had taken a 
couple of courses with him. When Mr. Tabibian went to the State’s Budgetary 
and Planning Organization, he invited me to go there as well. But because 
I was generally opposed to Rafsanjani’s state, I refused to go. Then I inter¬ 
viewed him, and criticized some of his ideas. The interview was published in 
Salam newspaper and that ended our friendship. However, years later, when 
I came here we were reconciled. 

It is interesting that you mentioned Salam newspaper. Abdi has named the 
Presidential Strategic Research Center and Salam paper as the two most influ¬ 
ential groups in bringing a theoretical shift in the Islamic left. 

In my view, Salam had two particular benefits for us. The first was its daring 
critique of sacred political writings, which empowered us to criticize them 
without accepting the notion of sacredness. The other was the rule of law. 
Mr. Khoiniha was the one who encouraged that sentiment in us. From him I 
learned to defend the right of those who disagreed with my views. We were 
first astonished to see him defend his opponents before he rejected then- 
views. This quality was also visible in Abdi. At the Center he was known 
for his defense of the opposition. When he went on to work for Salam, he 
continued to maintain that attitude. I think Abdi is correct to point out that 
Salam was very influential in teaching us to be critical and to respect the rule 
of law. 

From the perspective of organization too, it was the only group to 
include the left in the public domain. 

That’s correct. Salam made it possible for the left to gradually develop the 
new left from within itself. Left-wingers were, in fact, deeply against Rafsan- 
jani, and later Abdi wanted to incorporate the views of Tabibian so that the 
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critique would not be one-sided. He urged us that if others wrote a critical 
piece against reformist politics, then I should, from the perspective of eco¬ 
nomics, write one in its defense. He insisted on dialogue, in part because he 
had a strong sense of confidence that made him think he could prevail in any 
debate. Mr. Khoiniha had also encouraged him to combine Tahibian’s view 
with his own. 

How much influence did the Kiyan Circle have on individual viewpoints? Be¬ 
cause some have suggested that Soroush and Kiyan were influential in changing 
traditional views of religion based on their familiarity with the left. In a sense, 
Soroush made it possible for individuals to be free of their personal spiritual 
conflicts and to get involved in politics. 

Yes, Soroush undoubtedly had a pivotal role in shaping the mind-set of the 
group. But he also had an impact on scholars of religion. I mean it wasn’t just 
that he laid the foundation for the new sociopolitical conception. His theories 
were primarily about religion and models of religious scholarship. He had 
shaped our views of revelation and thus altered our concept of religiosity. 

We haven’t spoken much about Bashiriyeh. When Bashiriyeh came to 

the School of Law, Tabatabai was also there. Many believe that Bashiriyeh had a 

central role in promoting reformist thought at the university. 

In contrast, many others also believe he was not especially significant. 

What do you think about his role in this? 

He was very influential in clarifying my thinking and giving me a socio¬ 
logical approach to political matters. He encouraged me a lot to search for 
the social roots of our problems. Many of his ideas were crucial for me. For 
instance, his classification of opposition, his theory of social rupture, or even 
his concept of political progress. This was all extremely important to me. At 
the same time, his influence was not uniform in that although he influenced 
my thinking, he did not affect Mr. Ahdi’s. 

What about the reformist movement? 

His influence on the reformist movement was indirect, that is, it took place 
through us. For example, I used my own understanding of Bashiriyeh’s the¬ 
ory of social rupture to explain political party lines in the Islamic Republic, 
which actually came to be fairly widely accepted. Bashiriyeh’s work directed 
me toward reading Weber. Giddens, Perkin, and Bashiriyeh all made me 
aware of Weber. In my view, Bashiriyeh was very important, but Katouzian 
was even more influential. 
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Didn’t Tabatabai cause any changes? 

When I think back to what we could have learned from Tabatabai, I can¬ 
not say he was deeply influential. We never took his theory of annihilation 
seriously From the start I thought of him as someone with grand ideas that 
could neither be proved nor disproved. 

Had you read his work? 

I would read his writing very intently. My conclusion was that his critique 
was from the standpoint of classical modernism and not the views we had in 
mind. I found his perspective outdated. 

What about Aramesh Dustdar? 

I had known Doostdar through a book put out by Aghah Publishers, since 
before the Revolution. At that time I found him to be Heideggerian in his 
views. Basically, I could never take seriously his argument that Iranian 
thought had ended since al-Farabi. Tabatabai and I had this very debate a 
couple of times. In my view life is about trying to resolve problems. The fact 
that we are alive and are making an attempt to solve our problems means 
there is thought, and that’s enough evidence that ideas don’t die. I think 
Doostdar oversimplified things. I especially disagree with his Hegelian 
reading. Actually, I had a Popperian interpretation of Hegel to help me see 
abstract metanarratives as not having much substance and as leading poten¬ 
tially to totalitarianism. 

Do you mean non-Marxist Hegelianism? 

Yes. I felt totalitarianism would be a product of Hegelianism. Of course, that 
notion was actually my interpretation of the Popperian view. I did not know 
Hegel independently and had not studied his work. 

The third influential collective came from Montazeri. Unlike the Kiyan 
Circle where the reinterpretation of fundamentals was discussed, here we 
mainly learned that a religious government had to obey the law and remain 
faithful to the rule of law. Montazeri problematized the notion of absolute 
religious authority through his theories of religiosity. 

So can we say that Kiyan’s discussions were mostly external to religion and these 
debates were from within? 

Despite their religious devotion, they tolerated their political critics. In my 
view, their discussions were more pragmatic than theoretical. Mr. Montazeri 
was an icon of tolerance. In any event, I think these three debate circles set up 
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the foundation for our theoretical revisions and reformulations—the Strate¬ 
gic Research Center, the Kiyan Circle, and Mr. Montazeri. They were seminal 
in the debates they stirred, as was the role of Kadivar as he shifted between 
these circles, or even my own movements in and out of these circles. 

But many of the people who were in the Strategic Center did not 
approve of Montazeri. 

I think when Kadivar and I joined the group, the dominant views were 
against him. We strongly argued against them and gradually the hegemonic 
view turned over to our advantage. This was not just a theoretical discourse. 
When Mr. Montazeri protested Mr. Abdi’s detention, it was a very impor¬ 
tant moment and when he was demoted, Mr. Mohtashemi came to Isfahan to 
persuade us otherwise. I had a heated debate with him. Despite my approval 
of Mr. Khomeini, my argument was such that it favored Montazeri. We had 
those discussions several times, and in the beginning I remember that Kadi¬ 
var and I were in the minority, but little by little that changed. 

Mr. Hashem Aghajari was not at the Center then? 

He never regularly attended the meetings. He worked for the history of revo¬ 
lution group and occasionally would join the discussions, but it was primar¬ 
ily Kadivar and I who engaged in these debates. 

In any event, there were a number of influential factors in our reform¬ 
ist thinking. The idea of dependence, which was strong at the beginning of 
the Revolution, gradually faded away as we distanced ourselves from it. The 
expansion of the social sciences was also very important for us. In the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution era, under Soroush’s teaching we had adopted a defensive 
stance toward the social sciences. 

Then the realization that Iran’s history was not a history of conspiracy was 
important. I learned this from Homa Katouzian. I also believed that not every 
political figure in our history was a sellout. I was asked about my ideal for an 
Islamic state, and my response was, a republic that in its implementation is 
democratic with a public policy based on religious teachings. In this demo¬ 
cratic state there is no room for Velayat-e Faghih, or the rule of the clergy. 
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Let me ask a couple of more specific questions. The 1980s have been known as 
a decade of ideologies and you too have been more or less influenced by that 
trend. I want to know, what happened exactly that changed your views so radi¬ 
cally? Was it the death of Mr. Khomeini, or the end of the war, or your introduc¬ 
tion to Western thought? How were you able to move away from this ideological 
era and into a more critical intellectual environment? 

I think the demotion of Mr. Montazeri had the most damaging effect on me. 
I was deeply disturbed and wondered how we had reached that point. 

And then, probably it was the process of your studies? 

Exactly. They were occurring at the same time. In those years there was a lit¬ 
tle book called Totalitarianism that influenced my thinking deeply. It looked 
at the roots and types of totalitarianism from the perspective of the human 
sciences. I must have read it twenty times over. In any event, what changed 
my views was our failure to win the war. But I think it was the influence of 
Montazeri. 

How and when did you begin to write? 

When I went to the Strategic Center, I was already writing for the Salam news¬ 
paper. I published a couple of articles under the pseudonym of Ali Alavi or 
A. Alavi. Before that, I wrote for a student paper in Shiraz named Resalat — 
the journal of the Islamic Council of Students. However, at the national level 
my writing began with Kiyan and Salam, and later I wrote for Rahbord, which 
belonged to the Strategic Center. After Khoiniha had left, we wanted to resign, 
but everyone said we should wait for Rohani to fire us. When Mohajerani 
replaced Abdi, he had a decent and humanitarian approach. He even invited 
Abdi to return and finish his research, despite Rohani’s opposition. 

Was Mohajerani close to Rafsanjani, then? 

Yes. But his personality was very different from Rohani’s. He became the 
chief editor and I was the internal director of Rahbord. He was an editor only 
in name. I did most of the work. 

What did you write about? 

In the Strategic Center I wrote about development and cultural progress, 
policies of moderation, and economic inequality and poverty in Iran. For 
Salam I wrote a couple of articles about economics and why Mr. Rafsanjani’s 
critics did not have the theoretical backbone to offer a solid critique. I also 
wrote a political piece that was not published. 
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I also wrote about the emergence of chain massacres and the violent 
attacks on the thugs in the streets. What happened was that, for a while, 
some of the most infamous hooligans in Tehran were shot in the head hy 
a guy on a hike. Salam was the first paper to react to this. It was said at the 
meeting that this was the work of the security forces. I wrote a piece entitled, 
“A Hunt in the City,” based on a film by Clint Eastwood. The story of the film 
is that rough policemen in a city decide to fight crime by killing the criminals 
and they want Eastwoods character to join in on the game. But Eastwood 
has a line in that film, in which he says you begin with the assassination of 
the criminals and end with mine. The events in Tehran were like the story in 
that film; the killing of the hooligans certainly made people happy, but that 
led to the killing of intellectuals. With the support of Mr. Abdi and Khoiniha, 
my writing, which was published under an assumed name, raised much con¬ 
troversy. Later on we learned that the same team that had started these street 
assassinations had also gone after the intellectuals. 
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Within the context of contemporary Iranian and Middle Eastern 
politics, where a striking variety of ideological discourses have competed 
with one another and held sway over several decades—among them nativ- 
ist, nationalist, and Islamist ones, just to name a few—intellectuals have like¬ 
wise tended to define their roles within the limited discursive boundaries 
of religion, secularism, or other “local” ideological parameters. Against this 
politically charged background, Iranian intellectuals currently face funda¬ 
mental challenges. These challenges require renewed communicative tools 
and an imaginative vocabulary so that they can overcome the limitations of 
the existing intellectual traditions and raise the questions necessary to define 
the currently evolving intellectual impasse, its tensions and apertures, and 
its possible futures. This need for open communication and new vocabular¬ 
ies also presents Iranian intellectuals with an opportunity to take an active 
role in the development and expansion of democracy in Iran as an alterna¬ 
tive to those paths which have so far, wittingly or not, been an obstacle to its 
growth. 

Generally, it is fair to say that in many modern societies intellectuals 
have at times facilitated the emergence of conservative and even totalitarian 
regimes and at others they have taken a courageous stand against oppres¬ 
sive political regimes in order to create a democratic alternative. This is the 
significant choice faced by Iranian intellectuals at the current political con¬ 
juncture. I would suggest that Iranian intellectuals liberate themselves from 
rigid identification with the ideological compartments which prevail and 
think of themselves rather as “public intellectuals.” This concept is linked to 
the idea of a “public sphere,” whose social function is to serve as an open 
and free space for every possible manner of discussion, debate, and intellec¬ 
tual inquiry. By this redefinition of the intellectual’s role, the principal focus 
will shift from the harmful intergenerational transmission of a dogmatically 
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conceived and sealed “truth” to the central political and cultural issue in con¬ 
temporary Iran, which is the democratization of the social order. Public dis¬ 
course and unfettered communication in the “public sphere” will allow the 
obstacle to democratization created by an obstinate attachment among elite 
intellectuals to an unassailable “truth” to be overcome. 

The existing definition of the intellectual’s role in Iran, featuring lines 
of division among religious intellectuals, secular intellectuals, cosmopoli¬ 
tans, and so on, confines intellectual endeavors within restricted boundaries 
which make it extremely difficult to put democratization at the forefront of 
political discourse. While all intellectual positions should be involved in the 
debates of the “public sphere,” it is nevertheless very limiting for the intel¬ 
lectuals themselves to be contained in the self-defined blocs of ideological 
identity which currently prevail. However, identifying oneself as a “public 
intellectual” certainly need not imply disconnecting oneself from local tradi¬ 
tions, national belonging, or moral concerns. This is because the very chal¬ 
lenge that Iranian intellectuals face is to define and create, through a new 
way of communicating born of a dialogue that accepts diverse points of view, 
a self-understanding as cosmopolitans who live in a common, national con¬ 
cerns and imaginary. 

Beginning with the Constitutional period of the 1906s, one may identify 
two modes of intellectual discourse in Iran. The first consisted of those we 
may call nationalist modernizers, who envisioned themselves as the spokes¬ 
men for the wishes of the Iranian masses and the advocates of the “Iranian 
nation.” They were not only first and foremost concerned with the revival of 
Iran’s power and might within the global context, but they also introduced 
the ideology of “Iranian nationalism” into the political discourse. Included 
in their ranks were Mirza Fath Ali Akhundzadeh, Mirza Aqa Khan Kermani, 
and Ebrahim Poordavood and many others, who thought of themselves as 
modernists highly knowledgeable on world issues, although their princi¬ 
pal focus was always the land of their forefathers and the struggle of their 
“homeland” to achieve modernity and full independence. 1 

The second intellectual current to appear during the Constitutional period 
and to find reception particularly in the 1940s and 1950s was that of the “cos¬ 
mopolitan” intellectuals (Arani circle, many of the socal literary intellectuals, 
and the Marxist and socialist intellectuals). These thinkers were far less con¬ 
cerned with notions of “homeland,” “ Iranian identities,” or “religion,” Even 
when they addressed such concerns, they always had a universal outlook and 
focused on topics such as “secularism,” “civilization,” “freedom,” and particu¬ 
larly “social justice.” Although these intellectuals were of “leftist” tendencies, 
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some were affiliated with religious or ethnic minorities in Iran. It goes with¬ 
out saying that there were ideological overlaps between these two intellectual 
currents and most intellectuals of either category accepted at least some of 
the precepts of the other. 

From the Constitutional period up to the 1978 Revolution, an issue of pri¬ 
mary political and cultural importance in Iran was that of “national inde¬ 
pendence” and the deliverance of the country from the hegemony of foreign 
or imperial forces. Throughout this period the main goal was to establish 
a “free and nationalist” government in Iran. National independence, how¬ 
ever, meant cultural and political sovereignty, without any influence from the 
West. This predisposition is exemplified in the principal legacy of this period, 
namely, a powerful discourse on “Westoxication” which was widely accepted 
among intellectuals during the 1960s and 1970s. From this “nativist” dis¬ 
course an underlying ideology emerged which offered Iranians a rigid moral 
and national identity and a powerful anti-Western mind-set that defined the 
politics of mass mobilization. The fact is that at the present time both these 
intellectual and ideological models have reached their political and practical 
limits, and neither can provide a suitable framework for solving the complex 
problems of contemporary Iranian society. Now it is time for the establish¬ 
ment and expansion of democracy to become the basic objective and the pri¬ 
mary focus of intellectual discourse. 

The principal groups grappling with this growing need for the develop¬ 
ment of a new political discourse and outlook are, first, the religious intellec¬ 
tuals, who have linked their identity to “political Islam,” and second, a group 
opposed to them which believes it is an inherent contradiction to combine 
religion and intellectualism and insists that in order to be legitimate one’s 
intellectual stance must he secular and perhaps even antireligious in char¬ 
acter. There are still others for whom the principal aim of contemporary 
politics represent the extension of enlightenment project to others in soci¬ 
ety. My point here is not to offer particular criticisms of any of these groups 
and tendencies in contemporary Iranian politics. Rather, all three can find 
a place in the general definition of Iranian intellectualism, whose adoption 
of a democratic outlook would permit intellectual dialogue to emerge at the 
global level. 

The concept of the “public sphere” offers an opportunity to create such 
a shared space among these different intellectual outlooks and groups. By 
creating a “public space” the key element and foundation will be in place to 
sustain and reproduce a democratic ethos and unleash the popular energies 
needed to lead Iranians to a more pluralistic political environment. This is 
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also the most effective path to providing a space for the development of an 
Iranian cosmopolitanism, so that Iranian intellectuals need neither immerse 
themselves in “Iranian pride and worship” of it’s glories nor indulge in the 
polemics of “West bashing.” Both these are fundamentally counterproduc¬ 
tive and serve to block free and open communication. The new political 
space and vocabulary which would result from the construction of a “public 
sphere” would necessarily tend to promote debate and dialogue with other 
cultures. A democratically conceived language would also tend to produce a 
stronger internationalist outlook. 

Joan Cocks, in her book Passion and Paradox: Intellectuals Confront the 
National Question, illustrates how intellectuals committed to the develop¬ 
ment of their countries experience paradoxical lives. For one thing, they 
argue for the growth and freedom of societies everywhere; for another, they 
want to preserve a commitment to their own nation and people as well as to 
the language and culture of the nation of their birth and upbringing. Cocks 
argues that we should not place ourselves under conditions which demand a 
stark choice between these two positions, that is, between a nationalist bond 
and a cosmopolitan Zeitgeist that goes beyond national borders and barriers. 
She illustrates how, in recent decades, a new model of the intellectual has 
emerged which reconciles these two conditions, and shows that the presumed 
opposition is by no means intrinsic. Her book examines the works of Edward 
Said and V. S. Naipaul as prototypical neocosmopolitan intellectuals. Both 
provide broad and extensive international analysis while simultaneously pay¬ 
ing special attention to their own specific cultures and geographic regions. 
This sense of cultural attachment, however, is accompanied by a critical view 
and an objective distancing. This intellectual self-image presents us with a 
new picture of the possibilities of cosmopolitanism as well as modernity. It 
permits the important concepts of democracy, human rights, and secularism 
to occupy a central place within the cosmopolitan framework, while avoid¬ 
ing an all-encompassing metaphysical universalism which insists upon the 
transcendence of particular societies and their related realms of historical 
experience and culture. 

A very interesting example of such a recent thinker in the new cosmo¬ 
politan vein who has provoked considerable debate is the Algerian scholar 
Mohammed Arkoun, who teaches at the Sorbonne. Although Arkoun 
describes himself as a post-modern thinker with universalist tendencies, 
in debates and dialogue with Western scholars he is described as a “Mus¬ 
lim intellectual.” While maintaining a universal outlook that goes beyond 
national and ethnic boundaries, Arkoun is simultaneously interested in 
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spreading his thought throughout the cultural realm of Arab-Islamic societ¬ 
ies. Advancing a powerful critique of both conservative strains in established 
Islamic orthodoxy and antidemocratic tendencies in modern Islamist ideol¬ 
ogy, he argues that the single path to overcoming the current crisis in Islamic 
societies is to further develop and expand the very definition and conception 
of Islam so that its various social dimensions might be integrated within a 
liberal-democratic framework. For this purpose Arkoun applies a herme¬ 
neutical method to many aspects of Islamic tradition and creates a concep¬ 
tual vocabulary that reinforces those democratic and progressive cultural 
elements which favor the construction of a democratic modernity in Islamic 
societies. In the process, he critiques the received idea that such universal 
values as human rights, democracy, and freedom of conscience are somehow 
essentially “Western” and “foreign.” Looking at Islam as an evolving cultural 
entity potentially open to diverse influences and self-reform, Arkoun pro¬ 
vides a new set of readings of the tradition which situate the religion within 
its various sociohistorical contexts and refute the notion of a fixed or frozen 
understanding of Islam. 

Within the historical interpretation sketched by Arkoun there is no essen¬ 
tial difference in the basic foundations of “reason” in the Islamic and Western 
traditions. He argues that Islamic thinkers adopted their concept of reason 
from the Greek philosophical tradition, just as the concept of “modern ratio¬ 
nality” is also of Greek philosophical origin. Arkoun therefore rejects the 
argument for a fundamental or essential disparity between Islamic thought 
and the “new rationality” of Western modernity. Yet he asserts that the inter¬ 
pretations of certain ulama and Islamic thinkers, who see “reason” as merely 
a “means” and a tool for describing and confirming “faith,” have had a con¬ 
straining influence on the growth potential of Islamic reason in modern 
times. Arkoun views people like Mohammad Abduh and other ideologues 
of contemporary political Islam as being responsible for the conceptual con¬ 
struction of a closed and ahistorical interpretation of Islam. 

Arkoun contends that in a conceptually evolving historical and nonideo- 
logical analysis of Islam, unattached to either government or other institu¬ 
tions of power, we can immediately see how historical Islam has been in 
contact with a wide variety of traditions and cultural experiences. Muslims 
throughout different historical times and in specific social and political 
moments have had, and continue to have, highly varied explanations and 
interpretations of Islam. In light of this pluralistic and geographically diverse 
background, Arkoun sees the struggle to establish a single “true Islam” as 
misguided and fundamentally dangerous because it would be grounded in 
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shallow political and ideological goals as well as in the inherent anxieties of 
modern experience. 

Arkoun’s historical perception of Islam is highly complicated and can¬ 
not be simply summed up. Nevertheless, we may summarize the essential 
historical analysis of the relation between Islam and modernity which runs 
through his work, as follows. 2 

1. Our recognition and analysis of historical Islam must be attentive to the 
anthropological aspects of religion. Religion should be analyzed as it 
unfolds through human relations and not as a transcendental or fixed phe¬ 
nomenon. From this perspective Arkoun criticizes both those "Oriental¬ 
ists” who believe in a single and monolithic Islam and the current sup¬ 
porters in Islamic political thought of the concept of one “true Islam.” In 
addition, Arkoun argues that the "Orientalist’’ perspective ignores the full 
variety of experiences of Muslims and Islamic societies. Meanwhile, adher¬ 
ents of the notion of a "true Islam” have a conception of Islam with which 
Muslims are familiar neither in their current lives nor in the historical past. 
Hence, Arkoun rejects those elitist discourses which seek to give fixed and 
dogmatic meaning to Islam, promoting instead a more democratic com¬ 
prehension of Islam in its everydayness and its historical immanence. 

The starting point for this critical endeavor involves the relation between 
what is thought and what remained unthought in historically received 
epistemic formations. Historically dominant Islamic thought, contained 
within a conception of logos which obscures the frontier between the lin¬ 
guistic and the transcendental, is thereby narrowed in its conceptual pos¬ 
sibilities. A critical agenda is called for by which Islamic thought may be 
freed of the rhetorical figures resulting from this conflation, and a dialecti¬ 
cal and hermeneutic approach positing difference rather than repetition in 
an imminent framework should be made the modus operandi of intellec¬ 
tual self-analysis and engagement. 

2. The contemporary understanding of Islam and its relationship with 
modernity must be analyzed within the context of a comparative study 
with the other two Abrahamic religions. In these religions revelation func¬ 
tions as a common, constraining frame of reference. The Enlightenment 
concepts of universalism, secularism, and modern reason, contrary to 
what is often argued, were formed within the implicit or explicit realm of 
a Christian culture and temperament, and not in opposition to it. In the 
absence of a historical analysis of Christianity and Judaism in their rela¬ 
tionship to Islam, the very possibility of a contemporary and democratic 
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reading of Islam is far less likely. It is necessary, from Arkouns point of 
view, to address the shared anthropological and historically contingent 
dimensions of the social and political contexts in which elaborate mutual 
barriers of cultural symbolism were constructed against the possibility of 
cross-cultural interpretation between the three monotheistic religions. A 
deconstruction of these barriers requires the creation of certain cognitive 
tools which will undo the historically accumulated “walls” which obstruct 
communication and produce the pressures which ensure a cycle of con¬ 
tinuing violence. The aim, ultimately, is the democratization of religious 
self-identity based on the settling of conflicts through open discussion of 
contentious issues. 

3. Arkoun criticizes the strong opposition by thinkers and leaders in Islamic 
countries to “liberalism” as a phenomenon supposedly alien to Islamic cul¬ 
ture. The hostility toward liberalism is an attempt to protect the tyrannical 
political institutions and social relations in these countries. Arkoun does 
not see a basic discrepancy between the European liberal tradition, in its 
cultural and temperamental aspects influenced formatively by Christian¬ 
ity, and something we may call a religious sensibility. In fact, he argues 
that liberalism and democracy are the best possible political goals for con¬ 
temporary Islamic societies. Arkouns understanding of liberalism makes 
the central role of secularism somewhat ambiguous. This tacit denial of 
secularisms fundamental role has led to considerable debate and criticism 
among many who have read his work. 

A second intellectual whose perspective also fits that of the new cosmo¬ 
politan intellectual is Fatima Mernissi, a Moroccan sociologist. Mernissi 
was born in Morocco and completed her university education in the United 
States, and writes in both Arabic and French. Over the past twenty years 
she has written several controversial books which deal with patriarchal and 
undemocratic cultural practices in Arab and Muslim countries. She has 
defended what she considers general values. However, some Muslims have 
derided these values as “Western values.” In a fearless critique in which she 
accuses the elite stratum and religious leaders of fostering the development 
of undemocratic political institutions as well as patriarchal and anti-Western 
values, Mernissi writes that fear of the West and its values is a fundamental 
problem in Islamic cultures. She herself does not see an essential or funda¬ 
mental inconsistency between the cultural and social values of Muslims and 
Arabs on the one hand and democracy and womens emancipation on the 
other. 3 Rather, Mernissi interprets the history of Islam and the culture of Arab 
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countries as a mirror reflecting both undemocratic dogmas and the bright 
stars of freedom. Therefore, she argues that the realization of democracy is 
possible in relation to the cultural self-consciousness of Muslims. Mernis- 
sis difference from earlier Arab intellectuals such as Taha Hussein, is that 
while they saw the destruction of traditional values and their replacement 
by a European model as a necessary prerequisite for achieving democracy, 
she sees democratic modernity existing in parallel with the ongoing develop¬ 
ment of Islamic cultures themselves. Both Arkoun and Mernissi remain open 
to foreign values and ready to criticize their own cultural customs while also 
viewing the West through a critical lens. In the process they strive to preserve 
that which is positive and humane within their own cultures and traditions 
in order to achieve a democratic society. 

There is much that may serve as a guide and an inspiration for contempo¬ 
rary Iranians in these new cosmopolitan intellectuals. By following the path 
that they are forging with imaginative new cognitive tools Iranians may like¬ 
wise strive to create a space in which free dialogue and debate are encour¬ 
aged and existing historical traditions strengthened, while those modes of 
thought which erect mental walls of noncommunication between intellectual 
groups and movements are held in check. The dogmas underlying these walls 
are ultimately rooted in an insecurity which can only hinder positive steps 
toward a more democratic social organization based on open discussion. 

The new cosmopolitan intellectual is among those we have described as 
public intellectuals. The corresponding emergence of a public sphere focused 
on the creation of a democratic theory for the Iranian national context has 
a great deal to offer through a dialogue among intellectuals. By avoiding the 
closed-mindedness and unyielding dogma of prevalent Iranian political dis¬ 
course, conditions may be established for a creative and interactive public 
sphere aimed at overcoming existing social problems. The absence of such 
dialogue among Iranian intellectuals has long been one of the primary rea¬ 
sons why a democratic theory has been unable to gain secure and effective 
footing in Iran. 

The close-minded unwillingness of secular intellectuals to engage in 
genuine dialogue with religious intellectuals and even with one another has 
resulted in a kind of deadlock preventing the growth of deliberative demo¬ 
cratic practices. And this lack of communication is itself prompted by the 
absence of institutional foundations for public discussion or of a public 
sphere that could serve as the basis for Iranian democracy. 

This problem may be considered in terms of the prevailing discourse or 
the vocabulary in circulation in Iranian society. The vocabulary in all social 
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discourse is a creative and evolving set of tools for describing political and 
social phenomena and situations. As such, it is subject to its own internal 
constraints as well as to open passageways for the purpose of achieving effec¬ 
tive public communication, critique, the expression of doubt and hope, and 
the advancement of social ideas. However, given that this vocabulary has 
evolved over several decades, the tools it provides are inadequate for the 
effective discussion and overcoming of existing social problems and con¬ 
flicts. Precise and specialized language is lacking in the social sciences as 
well as in journalism; there is also an absence of analytical discourse suit¬ 
able for the cultivation of an informed and socially conscious general public. 
Meanwhile, among professional intellectuals, the problem is one of excess 
and waste in the application of language. A fashionable tendency among sev¬ 
eral generations of Iranian intellectuals has been to believe that the use of 
unfamiliar, obscure, and even mysterious language reflects positively on the 
user, indicating that the user partakes in a higher culture. The same tendency 
has found its way into public communications through journalistic writing, 
lending an obscurity and even an unintelligibility to much important pub¬ 
lic discussion. In response to the confusion and misunderstanding that has 
resulted, certain groups of intellectuals in Iran have argued that until the lan¬ 
guage is “purified” and a standard culture agreed upon, no democratic or 
even modern institutions can be established. 

Jurgen Habermas explains the democratic qualities of the public sphere 
in terms of it’s autonomy from the state and the encouragement of citizens 
to engage in dialogue around social and political concerns. The autono¬ 
mous public sphere does not exist in contemporary Iran. In this context, it 
is therefore quite clear that one cannot explain the confusing and simplistic 
intellectual situation in Iran simply in terms of the limitations of the Persian 
language. It is, in fact, the lack of democratic institutions which results in 
these supposed linguistic limitations. Clearly the Persian language is not as 
rich as the European languages in the social sciences. Yet the lack of analytic 
vocabulary in Persian is not so much a linguistic as a political problem, and 
Iranians need not await some revolution in language in order to establish 
the interactive and communicative institutions of democracy. It is through 
participation in the public arena that the analytic or rational tools of com¬ 
munication are crafted and brought into public circulation, and language 
must develop correspondingly in the same way. When excessive emphasis is 
placed upon the so-called “linguistic problem” and the differences between 
Persian, English, or German, one may think that the Iranian intellectual who 
is tongue-tied in Persian can freely express important and complex ideas and 
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insights in a different language. Yet we know, based on direct observation, 
that this is not the case. If Iranian intellectual institutions are incapable of 
producing the likes of Foucault or Said at the present juncture, or if Iranian 
ideological institutions experience a deficit in critical thinking, this is surely 
not the result of any shortcomings of the Persian language. The expansion of 
the Persian language should be part of the much larger goal of establishing 
democratic institutions in Iran. There are several points I would like to raise 
with regard to this: 

a) The first important point concerns the poverty of academic institutions in 
Iran. It is within the academic realm that the new sociocritical thinking and 
the modern social sciences (including sociology, anthropology, political 
science, philosophy, history, economics, and cultural studies) will flourish. 
In Iran these academic and educational foundations have failed to do their 
job properly. The genuine developments which we would hope for in these 
fields have not materialized because neither the professors nor the students 
have nurtured the growth of these academic disciplines. Iranian “academics” 
have not played a major role in promoting new thinking, nor have institu¬ 
tions been created for the purpose of critical intellectual thinking. However, 
two other groups, who are not academic, have shouldered this responsibil¬ 
ity: those who have been educated abroad and independent “autodidactic” 
intellectuals, particularly Iranian translators. The analysis of the various 
outcomes of these displacements demands a separate discussion. 

b) The “nationalistic” development of language may be viewed in terms of 
the impact of modernity which coincided with projects to establish a social 
government and confirm a “national identity.” In this process of confirma¬ 
tion the Persian language and national literature have occupied center stage. 
This means that, from the very beginning, the development of the new Per¬ 
sian language was undertaken through undemocratic institutions which 
were driven by narrow political and cultural goals and did not seek to foster 
analytical, critical, or intellectual modes of thought. This phenomenon is far 
from unique to the Iranian experience. Turkish and Arab intellectuals also 
saw language as embodying their national identity and so fought for the 
“purification” of the Turkish and Arabic languages of all “foreign” influences. 
Today, when the public and private spheres remain undifferentiated, the 
judicial system lacks independence, the media, labor, and political unions 
are not free, and educational institutions are under government control, 
the language cannot become secular and strong by borrowing the words of 
Abolghasem Ferdowsi, Hossein Ali Manuchehri, or pre-Islamic writings. 
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Iranians are seeking a form of dialogue that will avoid chauvinism, respect 
individuals, and emphasize an identity less saturated with religion and mysti¬ 
cism. They seek a form of political dialogue obsessed neither with ontological 
perfectionism nor aristocratic visions, and a form of public discourse charac¬ 
terized neither by submissiveness nor by incompetence. Iranian intellectu¬ 
als must ask themselves at the outset whether it is possible for such a form of 
dialogue to evolve and grow separately from practices whose foundations are 
grounded in democratic institutions. 

c) To return to the problem of language in the Iranian context: it is imperative 
that we develop a language comprehensible to everyone within the public 
sphere. This language would also be a means for grounding this sphere. Such 
development has nothing to do with colloquial writing or the “language of 
the masses.” The idea that, in Iran, the public sphere and arena of public com¬ 
munication should be dominated by the language of specialists, by forms of 
academic jargon, or the expressive creations of an avant-garde, is misguided 
and bound to fail if the aim is democratic public communication. In fact, 
such an approach—esoteric and elitist in nature, and quite possibly unintel¬ 
ligible—can only exacerbate the separation of intellectuals from society and 
contribute to the unfortunate mystification of language and politics. 

d) On the question of an agent of change—we might ask, initially, what causes 
democratic change, social philosophy or social institutions? Without arti¬ 
ficially separating these aspects from one another, it is nevertheless more 
beneficial to place greater emphasis on the second. This is not because the 
thoughts and philosophies of nonliberals are less hazardous within the 
setting of democratic institutions. To confirm this point, it is noteworthy 
that certain intellectuals in the United States today, such as Noam Chom¬ 
sky, Edward Said (recently deceased), Robert Bellah, and Richard Rorty, 
to name a few university professors, are recognized as public intellectuals, 
and they also identify themselves as such in American society 

Chomsky is a professor of linguistics at MIT, one of the most presti¬ 
gious American universities, and has contributed important research 
based on sound methods and articulated a highly academic and special¬ 
ized language. However, as an intellectual critic, he writes and speaks 
in the language of the educated American class. Robert Bellah, a distin¬ 
guished sociology professor at the University of California-Berkeley, is 
known among sociologists as one of the most influential commentators 
on Durkheim in America. In addition to his academic discourses he also 
uses a nonspecialist and much freer language in his public commentaries. 
His two most important books, Habits of the Heart 4 and The Good Society, 5 
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were written with the intention of starting a public dialogue about history 
and society in America. Yet of the three, Richard Rorty is probably the 
best and most provocative example of the new cosmopolitan intellectual in 
the sense of the term used in this study. He is also one of the best-known 
and most influential philosophers of contemporary America. His books 
are written in philosophical language and dialogue, Philosophy and the 
Mirror of Nature 6 being his most important work in this field. But Rorty, 
who grew up in a family with radical leftist tendencies and in his youth 
was influenced by Trotsky, has been discussed mainly as a public intellec¬ 
tual. In most of his recent writings, he engages in dialogue, using char¬ 
acteristically colloquial and less specialized language, about cultural and 
ideological issues in America and the global society. In a very important 
book, Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity, 7 he explores the new movement 
of intellectuals and philosophy in the establishment and development of 
democracy and explains the concept of the intellectual in the critical and 
democratic context. In another book, Philosophy and Social Hope,* while 
discussing the transformations in his thought, he defends a radical-liberal 
theory. 

Rorty’s work is distinguished from that of many other philosophers 
and academic colleagues on account of the comprehensive and com¬ 
mon language that he uses in his writings as a public intellectual. While 
his language is far from simplistic and colloquial, he does not insist upon 
speaking through a specialist philosophical discourse . His writings, while 
dealing with complex philosophical issues, are generally accessible, and 
clearly demonstrate their social relevance for the average reader in ways 
that much published philosophy, intended for “insiders,” does not. In 
introducing different issues and arguing about them, he is ultimately inter¬ 
ested in promoting conversation, dialogue, and new contributions among 
a broader range of intellectuals than the often esoteric closed circle of pro¬ 
fessional philosophers permits. 

Rorty is himself a professional philosopher and works within the tradi¬ 
tion of American Pragmatism. Even though he is widely known among 
his fellow philosophers as a critic of “epistemological foundationalism,” he 
nevertheless sees himself as a thinker whose main concern is with inves¬ 
tigating the lived outcomes of the philosophical and social theories he 
studies. For Rorty, the effort to expand and develop a democratic politics 
and culture is the main purpose of intellectual endeavors in general and 
of sociopolitical thought in our own time in particular. He argues that the 
importance of democracy goes beyond the limits of metaphysics and tra- 
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ditional philosophical theorizing. As a public intellectual and philosopher, 
Rorty is mainly concerned with morality and the practical outcomes of a 
philosophical enterprise in everyday life. In Rorty s view, the dominance 
of Platonic/Hegelian philosophy is not merely unhelpful to the building 
of a democratic society, but even potentially harmful in its preoccupation 
with a desire to build an “ideal.” That is, the Platonic philosopher’s desire 
to build an “ideal” reality that conforms to some “transcendent” realm or 
inner fantasy, may have dramatic and even tragic moral results in terms 
of its practical application in the complex reality of everyday life. In this 
respect Rorty has gone so far as to suggest that philosophy does not have 
a role in resolving social and political questions and should at most func¬ 
tion as a type of “literary criticism.” A discussion of Rorty and his views 
will help not only to clarify the concept of the public intellectual and the 
intellectual’s critical observations on cosmopolitanism, but in the current 
Iranian situation it will also clarify the role of intellectuals in fostering 
democracy as the primary social and cultural issue. In brief, the impor¬ 
tance of a discussion of Rorty and its implications for the implementation 
of democracy can be presented as a series of interlocking points. 

e) The cultural and cognitive sensitivity among intellectuals in Iran—in 
terms of secularism, religious thought, modern ideas, or traditional affil¬ 
iations—is strongly influenced by a dominant philosophical and literary 
language. Philosophy, poetry, mysticism, and the inventive use of language 
commands a wide acceptance among intellectuals and clarifies to a great 
extent the identity of the contemporary Iranian intellectual. Throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s, thinkers like Nietzsche, Sartre, and Hegel had great 
appeal, and over the last twenty years the ideas of Heidegger, Popper, and 
Gadamer, among others, have attracted a great deal of attention. In the 
spring of 2000, when I spent a few months with the students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Tehran’s Faculty of Social Science, I observed that the sociology 
students were attracted to discussions of philosophical issues and strongly 
influenced by such figures as Heidegger, Hegel, and Nietzsche. It is basi¬ 
cally a case of German philosophy having a deep influence on the intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere in Iran. This is true of analytical philosophy as well, 
though less so. Of the more recent thinkers Foucault, and to a lesser extent 
Habermas, are the main ones being discussed. 

f) Generally speaking I see nothing problematic about the wide interest in 
Heidegger or Hegel among Iranian intellectuals. It is unclear, however, how 
well Heidegger’s ideas are understood. Even so, it is necessary to reflect 
carefully on the excessive attachment to the ideological positions of Hegel 
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and Heidegger on account of their often hostile attitude to liberal thought 
and democratic styles of thinking and politics. 

It is against such an intellectual background that one may discuss 
Rorty’s ideas with reference to the undemocratic and intolerant structures 
of Iranian society. Here political cruelty and cultural violence are still the 
fundamental problems to be reckoned with, and yet the vast majority of 
intellectuals envision a democratic alternative as the only possible exit from 
the current political dead end. So, one wonders, why would they promote 
the ideas of Hegel and Heidegger and neglect to discuss Rorty? After all, 
his main concern and philosophical goal is the construction of democratic 
forms of politics. Although it is possible to analyze the views of Hegel, 
Heidegger, or Nietzsche in ways which might not be explicitly antidemo¬ 
cratic, the fact remains that Hegel had little tolerance for democracy and 
he sought absolute truth as the only means to freedom, while Heidegger, 
as the radical critic of European liberalism, longed for an authentic experi¬ 
ence of social life according to the supreme cultural paradigm of being. 
These kinds of truth-seeking agendas can become politically dangerous, 
given their tacit absolutist assumptions and hostility to dialogue or com¬ 
promise. What is more, they seek to determine in advance the outcome of 
the political society and the resolution of all social conflict according to a 
projected “supreme identity,” and thus they leave no room for the contin¬ 
gency of either the communicative process or public discussion. There is a 
tendency to claim a one-sided victory conceived ideologically in advance 
in the name of a higher “truth” rather than seeking to restructure the situ¬ 
ation based on the outcome of interactive reasoning, as is characteristic 
of the democratic process. Both Hegel and Heidegger had ideological ties 
to authoritarian political structures in their real lives, though it would be 
unwise to reduce their philosophies to this political fact and treat it as the 
single essence of their elaborate philosophical ideas. Yet their thinking did 
contain powerful elements hostile to liberal democratic principles. There¬ 
fore, it can be said with certainty that in the contemporary Iranian and 
even world situation, enmity toward liberalism and opposition to Western 
democratic goals as such can constitute a serious problem and a dangerous 
political influence. If we look at the implications of such an idea in real life, 
we see in cases such as the Taliban in Afghanistan, and even in more mod¬ 
erate forms of religious totalitarianism, the violent practical consequences 
of a political regime based on the philosophical premise of a single and 
uncompromising view of the ultimate and eternal truth within the context 
of a modern nation-state. 
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Rorty’s intellectual purpose is influenced by an important democratic 
tradition in America. He interprets his work in line with John Dewey’s 
ideas and the movement of American pragmatist philosophy. In Rorty’s 
view, Pragmatism is a philosophical and ideological worldview whose 
philosophical merit is to be measured in terms of its ethical results. In 
other words, sensitivity to the likely consequences of pohtical and social 
philosophy is the most important constituent of the pragmatic perspective. 
A philosopher or an intellectual must take an ethical stand, and, in keeping 
with the pragmatist principle, must always remain fully awake to the likely 
practical outcomes of the views these outcomes advance. Rorty argues that 
though in our received cultural and ideological lives we are taught to place 
supreme emphasis on the search for absolute truth as the goal of philo¬ 
sophical or religious inquiry, this presents a grave danger when it becomes 
an arbiter of pohtical and social values and ends. For Rorty, the principle 
of truth in a democratic society should lead political philosophers to be 
more willing to live with plurality rather than seeking to found politics on 
a monolithic metaphysical goal or demand. 

For Rorty, absolute truth is important when it comes to personal con¬ 
science and experience, and when it is limited to the arena of individual 
interests. It has enormous importance for the individual but will never 
be important for society as a whole. The kind of idiosyncratic experience 
of truth that thinkers such as Heidegger sought to raise to the level of a 
social agenda or even national policy leads them to invest public life with 
some higher meaning which is, at bottom, the haunting private obsession 
of a particular individual life. The effort to impose so personal and idio¬ 
syncratic a meaning of truth upon society is catastrophic in practice and 
paves the way to tyranny and the death of a free public life. Whether such 
a truth comes from a holy book, or is imposed in the name of science, or 
is derived from the visions and views of philosophers, it can only remain a 
beautiful and meaningful experience so long as it is confined to personal 
boundaries where its acceptance is voluntary. However, the moment such 
a truth is imagined to be beneficial for all others, the wonderful and life- 
giving humanitarian experience is transformed into a coercive ideological 
force accompanied by the establishment of a tyrannical government and 
oppressive regime. In addition, it should be noted that Rorty, while advo¬ 
cating secularism, does defend religious experience and belief as a form of 
truth that is capable of investing a persons life with important meaning. In 
this sense, he differs from certain dogmatically secularist thinkers in Iran. 
On the social level, truth for Rorty is the outcome of open public discus- 
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sion and debate within the parameters of public life and institutions, and 
as such should not be predetermined in advance by an absolute conception 
of truth as envisioned by either religion, philosophy, or any other claim to 
forms of transcendent and historical authority. 

The American Pragmatist tradition is one of the most important out¬ 
comes of modern democratic thought. As a result of American interven¬ 
tion in the political affairs of Iran and the region in general, Iranian think¬ 
ers do not have a favorable view of American intellectuals and cultural 
traditions. Meanwhile, those politicians and intellectuals who ignore dem¬ 
ocratic aspirations in Iran, or even perceive them as a barrier to their own 
political ends, see animosity toward any idea coming from America as part 
of their mission and therefore naturally ignore or malign this intellectual 
tradition in its totality. In my view, however, liberal Iranian intellectuals 
and those whose aim is to go beyond the prevailing narrow views domi¬ 
nating Iranian society should not ignore the American Pragmatist tradi¬ 
tion and the ideas of Rorty in particular. Indeed, this democratic thought 
tradition has a great deal to offer to Iran at the present time. 

Given the highly sensitive conjuncture in which Iran currently finds 
itself, where the conflict between two futures has reached a critical point, 
decent Iranians who are concerned with democracy, ethical thought and 
practice, and openness to new ideas rather than decades of old dogma, and 
who refuse to support ideological agendas whose tragic outcomes have 
become all too obvious, should be prepared to go beyond generalized dis¬ 
cursive defenses of modernity, secularism, and critiques of political-reli¬ 
gious ideologies. Although modernity and secularism have indeed played 
important roles in building and developing democracy, they are historical 
phenomena, and it is not helpful to view them as abstract verities outside 
that context. There are certain intellectuals in Iran, for whom I have deep 
respect, whose work has been limited to simply underlining modern and 
secular ideas. In so doing, they seem either to run away from the living 
and contemporary issue of democracy in Iran, or to imagine that democ¬ 
racy is a phenomenon which will somehow be introduced at a later stage. 
Perhaps if we were living in seventeenth- or eighteenth-century Europe, 
the defense of modernity and secularism might be our solution to exist¬ 
ing political and social problems. But having witnessed the experience 
of secularism and modernity in Iran (before the 1979 Revolution), Iraq, 
Egypt, and other Islamic countries, how can we still cling to the belief that 
defending rationalism, secular institutions, and the uncompromising criti¬ 
cism of religious intellectualism will deliver us from tyranny and violence? 
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The history of Third World countries throughout the twentieth century 
has been characterized by modern and secular governments which have 
frequendy reduced their people to virtual slavery to government power, 
bureaucratic rationalism, and technology. It is evident, then, that these 
very things—modernity, secularism, and modern rationalism—can be the 
enemies of human freedom within the context of a fascist and tyrannical 
political agenda as seen, for example, in certain African and Latin Ameri¬ 
can states. The significant factors which transformed England and France 
at the onset of modernity into democratic societies were not only struggles 
for the creation of democratic institutions, but also the development of 
meaningful and powerful democratic views. 

While it is true that the separation of religion from the state can result 
in a democratic government, the experience of secular authoritarian states 
should also warn us against dangerous oversimplifications. In this regard, 
we must take into account the work of Soroush in introducing the ideas 
of Karl Popper and the English liberal tradition. While we may not agree 
with Soroush’s political and ideological goal of constructing a “religious 
democracy,” we must not ignore the importance of his work in introducing 
various forms of democratic thought into Iran. Cosmopolitan intellectuals 
should not be judged by the popularity of their ideas or their personali¬ 
ties. What is important is to break from prevailing taboos and to take into 
account, rather than ignoring, the American democratic tradition and its 
ideas in order to nurture the growth of democratic ideas and discourses 
within the Iranian intellectual and political context, 
g) It is possible that a significant reason for the silence in Iranian intellec¬ 
tual circles with regard to Rorty’s views is his critique of “epistemological 
foundationalism.” In his book Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature , Rorty 
finds language incapable of reflecting external reality or internal thoughts, 
emotions, or ideas. Knowledge, for Rorty, is a linguistic construction with 
a contextual validity which is both necessary and potentially beneficial 
for life. The function of language and communication is descriptive and 
temporal rather than representative, as if there were some changeless ulti¬ 
mate reality to be captured in pristine form by the discovery of a “true” 
idea. Language, he argues, is not a mirror that reflects reality. Our specific 
knowledge, insofar as it is pragmatically successful and conforms with our 
other understandings, can be recognized as “truth” but not as “the Truth,” 
or the objective reflection of an independent reality. In the course of public 
communication vocabularies develop that become tools for coping with 
the problems, conflicts, and issues of everyday and public life. 
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In contemporary Iran, the main ideological or cultural conflict is among 
those who consider themselves to be the guardians, or the very voice, of truth. 
Because of this, Rorty’s Pragmatist account of human knowledge is of no help 
to those self-obsessed “fact-finding projects” of contemporary Iranian intel¬ 
lectuals. A vast number of Iranian intellectuals think their role is to uncover 
the falsity of either the religious or the secular perspectives, and to identify 
the failures of given philosophical views. The Iranian intelligentsia, it can be 
said, is engaged in the avant-gardism of messianic truth. Perhaps this is why 
methodology and epistemology enjoy such high esteem and are taken so seri¬ 
ously by the learned and the intelligentsia. The intelligentsia seems to aspire 
to take the lead in the communication of a Universal Truth to the masses, 
who must then inevitably follow its instructions on how to think and live. 

According to Rorty, neither modernity nor democracy are determined 
events in history. With regard to modernity, Rorty does not see the expan¬ 
sion of science and technology as a predestined historical order or necessity, 
nor does he see it as a predictable outcome in the future. Rorty recognizes 
human knowledge as conditional and contingent and thinks of rationality as 
a circumstantial phenomenon. Accordingly, he does not see democracy as 
an outcome which must necessarily come about because of some essence in 
modernity and capitalism beyond the powers of human control. 

At the same time Rorty does not regard democracy as a philosophical 
concept or a moral goal. His goal, rather, is to further the creation and expan¬ 
sion of democratic institutions and the theory of the separation between the 
private and public spheres as well as a certain level of freedom from gov¬ 
ernment power within the public sphere and its related institutions. Democ¬ 
racy, in his view, has no “essence” or “reality” of its own, and Rorty therefore 
believes that while high humanist standards concerning justice are a proper 
subject of discussion within democratic institutions, they are not necessarily 
inseparable elements of those institutions. Although as a radical intellectual, 
Rorty in some moments of his fife sought to unite justice, truth, and beauty 
under the influence of Platonic thought, he later realized that the imposition 
of moral values of even the most noble kind upon the public sphere—which 
should be an arena for the debate and clash of ideas and beliefs—can lead to 
dictatorship. Therefore these values must be discussed within various private 
spheres in order to expand outward into the social sphere generally. 

The idea of a separation between the private and public spheres is not 
new. What distinguishes Rorty s argument is his relegation of “philosophy,” 
as well as religion and morals, to the private sphere. It is difficult to introduce 
the idea that, to preserve democracy, philosophers and those who believe in 
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the fundamental importance of philosophical ideas (truth, authenticity, the 
oneness of freedom, and justice) must be confined to the private arena. Some 
commentators in Iran responded to my book Democracy or Truth, with anger, 
saying that philosophy is the very basis for a new society and knowledge, 
without which we can neither achieve democracy nor even envision it . 9 

The separation of the categories of democracy and truth is both a political 
and a cultural goal intended to liberate intellectuals and create a sphere in 
which they may deliberate on the most important and fundamental intel¬ 
lectual and rational issues without fear of either government officials or the 
official holders of the Truth (be they, within differing contexts, a set of intel¬ 
lectuals, religious scholars, or ideological politicians). Democracy creates the 
best and the most liberal conditions for the unlimited search for truth and 
evaluation of all things in existence. However, if one views democracy within 
the framework of Platonic/Hegelian philosophy, it can never exist in any 
“oneness with truth.” In pursuing such a oneness with truth for any society, 
all other avenues to thinking about or reaching the truth are closed and this 
by its very nature subverts the possibility of democracy. 

As an intellectual and a philosopher, Rorty is defending a liberal political 
position on the one hand, and on the other, is promoting the creation of a 
democratic political atmosphere as the best ground for the introduction of 
ideas and views toward the achievement of a more humane, just, and liberal 
society. Contrary to many intellectuals who were influenced by Marxism or 
other radical ideas in their youth and then, with age and the loss of political 
enthusiasm, turned to either conservatism or common debates about mod¬ 
ernism/post-modernism, relativism/rationalism, and the like, Rorty strongly 
believes in the possible coexistence of a radical and liberal ideal. 

In discussing the views of such thinkers as Heidegger, Derrida, Foucault, 
and Habermas, Rorty makes clear that he values their contributions to the 
expansion of democracy. In addition, he believes in the value of religion as 
much as that of philosophy. Rorty argues that democracy is achieved on the 
basis of democratic institutions and that those institutions are built, sus¬ 
tained, and expanded with a grounding in social and public unity and the 
hope for a better future. He therefore argues that “philosophical views that 
have a ‘totalistic’ view of society or religions that establish a prefabricated 
truth are the enemies of democratic institutions, if introduced into the pub¬ 
lic sphere. Democratic institutions are obstacles in the imposition of one 
method or way over other ways of life. Religion, in the private sphere, can 
enjoy the same type of protection from democratic institutions and can live 
and grow freely.” 
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Said, Mernissi, Arkoun, and Rorty are modern cosmopolitan intellectu¬ 
als, sensitive at once to the pitfalls of historical modernity while also critical 
of local traditions. Iranian intellectuals who also belong to this era and this 
world; intellectuals who are broad-minded, cosmopolitan, and who enjoy a 
sense of belonging to Iran in addressing its problems; intellectuals who do 
not teach the Truth and do not treat it as an accomplished fact over which 
they have proprietary rights; intellectuals who do not preach but engage 
in dialogue; who consider and recognize the intellectual society of Iran as 
capable and worthy of discussion—such public intellectuals may help take 
Iranian society toward a democratic form of politics. One of the most impor¬ 
tant characteristics of a public intellectual concerned with democracy is the 
recognition that in spite of, or even because of, his or her knowledge or spe¬ 
cialty, he or she must enter into dialogue. The prerequisites for starting a dia¬ 
logue are, first, the acknowledgment that there is much to be learned, and 
second, the readiness to expose oneself freely to knowledge claims, to allow 
the critiquing of one’s knowledge, and the willingness to distance oneself 
from that which one loves. 

On a large scale a certain amount of discussion has already taken place 
among Iranian intellectuals and this is a positive development. Yet the main 
intellectual centers in Iran remain severely scattered; instead of being a place 
of dialogue and discussion, we find a coliseum in which great battles are 
fought out among the intellectual “giants.” Under such conditions the public 
sphere is in the hands of either people who are leisurely or incompetently 
involved in politics, or those who are journalists or professional writers but 
not researchers or thinkers. There is no doubt that journalists in a demo¬ 
cratic society occupy a very valuable place, and Iran is no exception here. 
In spite of this, the fact that in today’s Iran one cannot clearly distinguish 
between political leaders, partisan ideologues, movie stars, or journalists is a 
matter of concern. Even top politicians or military servicemen, by acquiring 
a doctorate, pronounce themselves thinkers and researchers. In general, it is 
a fine idea for army officers or political leaders to acquire higher degrees, but 
the concern is that gradually the distinction between the sphere of govern¬ 
ment and the public spheres fades away and there remains only a small layer 
of society which can claim the mantle of visionary thinking. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, serious and independent intellectuals in Iran must engage in 
dialogue and discussion concerning the expansion and growth of democracy 
and free themselves from competition over who embodies the truth. 
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An Intellectual Crisis in Iran 


8 


One of the important consequences of the Iranian encounter with 
modernity and its efforts to Westernize has been the founding of new edu¬ 
cational institutions. 1 Among these are the Darul-Fanoon school founded in 
1851 by Amir Kabir, a reformist politician, as well as the many new schools, 
including the University of Tehran (founded in 1928), which were essential 
to Reza Shah’s plan to modernize and industrialize Iran. Shortly after the 
Islamic Revolution, the struggle for control over the university became one 
of the most important factors in the Islamic Republic’s assertion of political 
power and attainment of cultural hegemony. However, a study of how succes¬ 
sive Iranian governments of the twentieth century have promoted the idea of 
modern higher education highlights the troubling nature of state-sponsored 
modernity in Iran. 

Amir Kabir founded the first institute of higher education by inviting 
European specialists in the military, economics, and technology. This empha¬ 
sis on technology represents the perception among Iranian elites regarding 
modern knowledge and culture, that in nineteenth-century Europe and in 
the United States until the middle of the twentieth century, the arts were gen¬ 
erally not studied in the universities and the new knowledge was, for the most 
part, devoted to the study of the human sciences, law, theology, and certain 
theoretical sciences (math, physics, and so on). Roy Mottahedeh 2 explains 
how Isa Sadiq, whom Reza Shah sent to Columbia University in the early 
twentieth century to formulate a program of modern education for Iran, was 
far more impressed by the discipline and order of American education than 
by its academic content. It appears that even after the passing of many years, 
Sadiq’s perspective on the goals and application of modern knowledge was 
not substantially different from that of Amir Kabir in the nineteenth century. 
The focus was on technical, military, and economic knowledge in a rigidly 
disciplinary and fragmented paradigm. 

Perhaps it might seem strange that such intellectually gifted and curious 
men of politics and ideas as Amir Kabir and Isa Sadiq did not, as the saying 
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goes, see the forest for the trees. The foundations of major American univer¬ 
sities do not, after all, rest exclusively on engineering schools or the applied 
sciences. At least as important are such schools as Arts and Letters, Law, 
Political and Social Science, and so on, that establish the educational founda¬ 
tions of top American universities and prepare young American students for 
active participation in civil society and in the democratic way of life. Sadiq 
too would have been witness to this plain fact had he opened his eyes to 
his surroundings despite the preconceived agenda which had followed him 
on politically crafted wings from home. For in an Iran that equated prog¬ 
ress exclusively with technological know-how, the youth were encouraged to 
choose the fields of medicine and engineering in the college entrance exams 
and to invest all their efforts to being accepted into these fields. Those inter¬ 
ested in the human and social sciences often resented the fact that they were 
automatically labeled losers in advance. The science ranking system directly 
reflects the Iranian perspective on modernity which is narrowly geared to 
expanding the scientific and political disciplines at the national level. 

In light of these observations it is necessary to clarify a few aspects of the 
history and evolution of the institutions of higher education in Iran: 

1. The university has been one of the first and most important means of con¬ 
structing modernity in Iran, and a study of this institution yields impor¬ 
tant insights into the characteristics of Iranian modernity, especially as the 
basic expectations for the university, for both faculty and students, have 
not yet been sufficiently clarified. The experience of the past reveals that in 
conceiving of the university as a means to technical-economic expansion 
and development, Iranian society has been unable to properly advance in 
terms of a democratic civil society and politics. On the other hand, in con¬ 
ceiving of the university as a place for cultural advancement and progress 
in critical thinking relative to everyday social fife, Iranians can hope to 
achieve a modern and prosperous society. 

2. The university in Iran has always been under state control and the vari¬ 
ous governments have always determined its function and formal struc¬ 
ture. The result has been the creation of a type of dualism in the practice 
and function of Iranian universities. On the one hand, the universities 
have reflected the aims and political policies of the government which has 
inevitably enforced a severely bureaucratic and authoritarian outlook in 
opposition to the aims of higher education and the interests of the national 
academic community. On the other hand, the informal environment of the 
universities, which, for the most part, has been shaped by intellectuals and 
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some of the students and professors, has given rise to an important section 
of the “public sphere” of society—the space for debate, opposition, and 
criticism. Unfortunately, antidemocratic forces have constandy evinced 
animosity toward the actions of the university and the students who form 
the life of the public sphere. 

3. The creation of this dualist structure in Iranian universities has in one 
sense prevented higher education, its affiliated institutions, and so-called 
“modern knowledge” in general, from playing a critical role in fostering 
public debate about critical social and cultural issues of the broader soci¬ 
ety. In another sense, the informal sector of the university has become an 
important element within the political and cultural spheres and has pro¬ 
moted debate in the public sphere. This has without doubt occurred in 
opposition to the general designs of the hegemonic government. 

4. As a result of these developments, the universities in Iran have had a mea¬ 
ger performance record in the humanities and social sciences (with the 
possible exception of Persian literature, which has focused on research 
in traditional cultural and historical studies). Iranian higher educational 
institutions have neither accomplished much by way of serious research 
nor created ongoing public dialogue and debate. Although translation of 
works by foreign authors has been active and remains a valuable academic 
asset, few serious, thought-provoking works have been produced in the 
social sciences or the humanities. Worse still, most of the translations are 
not of major works but rather of introductions, preludes, and books on 
the basics of sociology, which generally lack any creative and imaginative 
thinking. And even if such publications are not direct translations, they 
are mostly taken from other works, thereby rendering them worthless. 3 

Here, I am describing the impoverishment of Iranian universities in the 
humanities and social sciences. It does not appear that the condition of other 
modern institutions in Iran is any better. For instance, consider the auto 
industry, which since 1961 has not amounted to more than a “prelude to the 
auto industry)’ For a decade this industry depended first on England, then 
on France, and then on Korea, and even now, year after year the situation 
only continues to worsen. Approaching this problem through the paradigm 
of expansion and development will not accomplish much. A modern and 
democratic society requires basic and serious transformations in all societal 
institutions, just as the universities of Iran do. To the extent that these trans¬ 
formations affect Iranian universities, we also need fundamental change in 
our perspective, priorities, and goals for these social institutions in general. 
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The following is a brief review of a book on the historical development 
of sociology as an academic discipline in Iran. This book, The Sociology of 
Iranian Sociology, is written by Taqi Azadarmaki, a sociology professor at 
Tehran University Through a consideration of certain issues treated in this 
book, I attempt to tackle some of the problems of modern academic knowl¬ 
edge in Iran. 

The most important perspective offered by The Sociology of Iranian Sociol- 
ogy by Taqi Azadarmaki is his deployment of sociological discourse, meth¬ 
odology, language, and concepts in the critical and historical analysis of the 
state of sociology in Iran. On the one hand, Azadarmaki avoids the gener¬ 
alizations often made in the sociological literature in Iran in order to pro¬ 
vide a useful model for future research, and on the other hand, he offers a 
critical work situated in a historical context. The result is a valuable, intel¬ 
ligent analytical work that opens up an interesting perspective on the future 
of sociology. 

Azadarmaki deploys sociological theory and provides a critical analysis 
of the problems and experience of sociology in Iran. He carefully presents 
his arguments and supports his analysis by offering specific references, 
relevant sources, and other necessary materials. In this hook we find a 
healthy balance between theoretical/critical issues and empirical objective 
research. In this respect, the book is in line with the tradition of classical 
works of sociology. The writer has produced a critical analysis of sociology 
in Iran. Without prejudice, he has utilized the works of other sociologists 
and their research, giving them credit for their work. Azadarmaki’s anal¬ 
yses of the works of Iranian sociologists show no political or ideological 
enmity toward them. He also acknowledges the contribution of different 
sociological perspectives and methodologies to the advancement of sociol¬ 
ogy in Iran. 

Azadarmaki’s careful and meticulous writing situates his subjects histori¬ 
cally and conceptually, and the reader can easily follow the discussion. How¬ 
ever, the variety of subjects covered, the numerous titles, and the hastiness in 
presenting them all in one book may be a source of confusion for the reader 
in understanding his analytical perspective. I believe these failings may pre¬ 
vent a thorough comprehension of many of the critical points dispersed 
throughout the book. In this short review, I attempt to classify the author’s 
major points in order to flesh out his analyses and critiques. 

Through a series of questions, the author attempts to pursue a historical 
and empirical analysis: 
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a) Historical Question: Is there a direct relationship between the development 
of sociology and the historical formation of modernity in Iran? He asks: 
“Did modernity serve as the context for the formation of sociology? The 
significance of this question hes in the fact that the existence of sociology 
as a modern science is compatible with modern knowledge and related 
cultural, political, and social structures .” 4 In other words, the emergence of 
sociology cannot be defined in its own terms but has to be analyzed within 
the broader context of the role of modernity in Iran. In certain parts of 
the book, Azadarmaki makes a connection between modernity in Iran and 
the inadequacy of Iranian sociology. He understands Iranian modernity 
as both limited and uneven and argues that, as a result, it has not man¬ 
aged to properly extend itself to the spheres of culture and sociology. More 
importantly, he argues that modernity has been reduced to the issue of 
progress and development. He attributes the lack of attention to important 
social problems to a failure to engage seriously with the totality of societal 
issues and with a flawed and uneven Iranian modernity . 5 Without a doubt, 
the tendency in Iranian modernity to import “knowledge” and “technol¬ 
ogy,” coupled with the animosity or indifference toward cultural liberal¬ 
ism, notions of individual and political rights, and civil ethics has had an 
adverse impact on the development of Iranian sociology. Sociology in Iran 
is essentially a translation of Western sociology. It has never been able to 
produce a clear and solid perspective relevant to the evolution of either 
Iranian sociology or Iranian society. 

b) Identity Question: To what extent can one speak of an indigenous or native 
Iranian sociology? This is not only one of the most fundamental questions 
of Azadarmaki’s book, but also, in his opinion, among the most difficult. 
“Now the question is, what are the reasons for the lack of development of 
an indigenous sociology in Iran? Is this problem rooted in the foundation 
of sociology or is the condition of Iranian society unfavorable to the devel¬ 
opment of sociology in the national context of Iran ?” 6 In discussing the 
meanings behind “indigenous sociology,” the author provides differing and 
sometimes contradictory definitions. In some instances, he suggests that by 
indigenous sociology he means “the lack of Iranian notions of sociology”: 
for example, he asks, "Why has an Iranian sociology not yet developed 
with its own theories and framework of thought ?” 7 In a chapter devoted to 
works on sociology in Iran, he questions whether “these works [have] been 
able to create the groundwork for an indigenous sociology .” 8 However, in 
answering this question, the author provides answers that pertain more 
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to sociological research on problems in Iran than to the problem of creat¬ 
ing an “indigenous sociology.” He then asks whether “the books on this 
subject [have] been the result of research and discoveries by sociologists .” 9 
This serious and fundamental question considers what sorts of experiences 
sociology in Iran has encountered in its half-century long history and how 
the sociological history of Iran has influenced these experiences. It is not 
evident, however, that this fundamental issue is relevant to an “indigenous 
sociology” Those who advocate the indigenization of the sciences have 
certain theoretical presuppositions and ideological notions that are not 
compatible with the conceptual language and discourse of this book and 
its author. For Azadarmaki, the “indigenization of sociology” amounts to 
the transformation of sociology into a local cognitive system. Held with 
vigor, this position implies that no sociological theory can be relevant in 
Iran other than a purely “Iranian theory” The claim that Iranian society 
is fundamentally different from other societies and that the only way to 
know the society is by means of an Iranian theory peculiar to Iran is highly 
questionable. To be sure, such a theory has yet to be discovered and all 
such efforts are wrapped in a thick fog of abstraction. Only those who seri¬ 
ously believe in the reality of transhistorical, and thus strictly nonsocial, 
notions such as an “Iranian consciousness” and “Iranian identity” would 
promote the “indigenization of sociology.” The author himself confesses 
that at the beginning of the Islamic Revolution, state ideologues attempted 
to indigenize or Islamicize sociology by establishing ideological courses to 
indoctrinate and cleanse the universities in the name of Islam. However, 
this process merely resulted in hampering sociological research and pro¬ 
ducing a crisis . 10 


Although sociology was influenced by French, German, and American 
thinkers during its growth and evolution, these influences have merged over 
the course of time and therefore we can no longer speak of German sociol¬ 
ogy as if it works only in Germany but has no application in England. The 
notion of an “indigenous sociology” no longer has any real relevance. No 
doubt Max Webers ideas were influenced by his experiences in Germany, 
and his insights into the socioeconomic and political conditions of Germany 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries help us greatly in under¬ 
standing his ideas. But this does not mean that his theories on “power” or 
the role of “religious ethics in the construction of economic life” are only 
relevant for Germany or the countries of Western Europe. The very belief 
in a static cultural identity for a society directly contradicts a sociological 
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perspective. Only some of the philosophers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries shared such a view. Today, it would be absurd to adopt destructive 
philosophical notions such as an “Iranian spirit” or “Oriental spirit,” as advo¬ 
cated by thinkers like Hegel. 

Most sociologists have no faith in transhistorical, unchanging, and fixed 
concepts to explain the identities of geographically limited spaces. I would 
recommend, from the perspective of a sociologist, a consideration of the 
newspapers and magazines of the past ten years, followed by the poetry of 
Hafez, to see the clear differences between the worlds of contemporary Iran 
and times in the past. Todays Iran is preoccupied with the crisis of moder¬ 
nity, which involves finding ways to expand civil institutions and confront 
world problems. The concerns and hopes of Hafez, and those of his thir¬ 
teenth-century contemporaries, were totally different. What thinker can, 
while considering the profound changes in the history of Iran, say that these 
two experiences somehow constitute one underlying identity or self? 

The authors answers are not convincing. As far as I know, there are two 
different ideological approaches to the indigenization of academic knowl¬ 
edge, There are those who view modern academic knowledge as the embodi¬ 
ment of modern ways of life and oppose it on the grounds of traditional¬ 
ism and Western imperial hegemony. And there are others who romantically 
long for a return to a past culture and society and reject modern knowledge 
on account of its alleged materialism and lack of spirituality. It is true that 
the two worldviews often overlap. Sociologists in the first group advocate a 
totalistic interpretation of traditions and those in the second group evoke 
nostalgia for the past. Thus, it can be unequivocally stated that sociology has 
no relevance for the views of either of these two groups. 

Iranian society does not have a distinctly different essence from other soci¬ 
eties, even though it possesses important similarities and differences com¬ 
pared to them. “Identity” or “self/nature” or “soul” are not the qualities that 
differentiate societies from one another. Instead, their distinct experiences 
are what explain the various historical paths they take. Neither contemporary 
knowledge in general nor sociology in particular believes in either transhis¬ 
torical truths or the essence of particular cultures. Specific experiences give 
shape to the interrelations, tendencies, hopes, and dreams of people within 
any society and also give meaning to their relationships. The effort to define a 
society in terms of larger categories of the “self” calls to mind the problem of 
distinguishing the categories of epistemology and ontology as described by 
Edward Said. Said demonstrated how the division between Western and East¬ 
ern societies is the product of the intellectual conflation of the two domains 
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in the influential works of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Orientalists. 
Said argued that even today the enemies of democracy and freedom, as well 
as some Third World governments, take these understandings to mean that 
there is a national essence, a return to self, an Eastern identity, and other 
invented identities, while in practice these abstract ideas merely affirm and 
help reproduce authoritarian relations of power in the Third World for pow¬ 
erful individuals whose intentions are anything but noble. 

Ehsan Naraghi has presented the most plausible ideas about indigeniza- 
tion and Iranization of sociology. Taqi Azadarmaki has openly embraced the 
writings of Naraghi in the name of “the foundation of Iranian sociology .” 11 
But a close scrutiny of Naraghi s writings, from which Azadarmaki borrows 
considerably, reveals a different story: 

Today our task is twofold: firstly, to utilize Western theoretical and practi¬ 
cal sciences in order to improve our material life and livelihood, and, sec¬ 
ondly, to neither forget our national and cultural identity nor to permit the 
abolition of what makes [us] “ourselves” and upon which our very exis¬ 
tence depends. Otherwise, there will be nothing left on which to build our 
objectives of "welfare,” “prosperity,” and “progress.” The strength of West¬ 
ern civilization is founded on “factuality” while the source of glory of east¬ 
ern history still remains that of “truth .” 12 

This passage has little historical or analytical merit. Is it possible to acquire 
“the knowledge of Western theoretical and practical sciences” without chang¬ 
ing the cultural and social foundations of a society? Any sociology student 
would see the impossibility of such a statement. Sociologists can only cre¬ 
ate such foreign concepts by completely rejecting the classical works of the 
social sciences (Weber, Durkheim, Parsons, and others). If by “the knowl¬ 
edge of Western theoretical and practical sciences” Naraghi has modernity in 
mind, then I would insist that he is mistaken because modernity is a univer¬ 
sal social undertaking and there is no evidence that it leads only to material 
life improvements. In fact, modernity is far from being limited to mere mate¬ 
rial improvements. What is the real meaning behind Naraghi’s words when 
he argues that “Western civilization is founded on ‘factuality’”? What does he 
mean by “the source of glory of eastern history” being based on “truth”? Does 
Naraghi compare the categories of “truth” and “factuality” epistemologically 
or does he do so in terms of their value? If his aim in researching such cat¬ 
egories is epistemological, how can such a supposedly geographical relation 
be explained? Does “truth” not exist in the West and “factuality” not exist in 
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the East? If, on the other hand, he is attempting to make a value judgment, 
Naraghi’s discussion is not successful in this sense either. If he is referring to 
Western civilization in a historical sense, it must he noted that without Greek 
philosophy, Christian ethics and theology, the arts, sciences, and literature 
of the Renaissance, and classical art, the very concept of Western civiliza¬ 
tion would have neither relevance nor meaning. Do these elements not entail 
“truth” and are they not also confined to “fact”? If Naraghi means to refer to 
the modern experience of the West, then based on what evidence and criti¬ 
cal methods does he say that Western culture is devoid of truth, and thus 
reduced to mere materialism? Where has the purported relation between 
truth and materialism come from? 

The important issue is that modernity is not merely a mode of produc¬ 
tion, but a social and cultural perspective. Naraghi’s critique of Western 
civilization provides a perfect example of the superficial, confused, and self- 
aggrandizing works characteristic of certain Iranian sociologists. Even his 
assessment of the condition of sociology in Iran is exaggerated. The meaning 
behind the call “not to allow the abolition of what makes us ourselves’” is 
not clear at all. Is this “self” meant to be individual or social? If we assume 
that this “self” is both individual and social, does this mean that it never has 
been and never will be subject to historical change and transformation? If in 
Naraghi’s time a scientific society were to exist that adhered to routine self¬ 
critique, what sociologist would be able to make such assertions and not be 
accused of ignorance within his own professed scientific field? Let me pose 
a simple question, in terms of geography. To which place do the words, “The 
glory of eastern history still remains that of ‘truth’” refer? Is it to East Timor, 
Libya, or Japan? Do simple sociological concepts such as state, power, class, 
violence, freedom, participation, and solidarity have any meaning in the 
East? Naraghi’s views can be located in a “Third World” discourse prevalent 
in the 1960s and 1970s, the discourse of bureaucrats and technocrats who 
justified the import of Western technology while seeking to explain their 
rejection of democracy as a “foreign” imposition. 

c) Ethical Question : One of the strengths of this book lies in the author’s 
attempt to critique “objectivist” approaches to sociology and also to call 
other sociologists’ attention to the importance of organizing a more 
adequate approach to Iranian sociology. To prove his claims, the author 
writes, “The basis of the ‘descriptive-objectivist’ approach coincides with 
the founding of the ‘Institute for Social Studies and Research.’” Most of the 
works produced by this institution are descriptive studies. This is a result 
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of the way most people in this institution view and conduct research. 
Most of the sociologists in this group are engaged in information gather¬ 
ing rather than analysis and explanation. Furthermore, this group has not 
made a serious attempt to postulate new theoretical approaches and has 
instead relied on social and cultural descriptions of society. 13 The author 
also explores the ideological tendency in sociology. His lengthy discus¬ 
sion of “Islamic sociology” is just as vague as his discussion of “indigenous 
sociology” 

The forward-looking and critical vision advocated by Azadarmaki marks 
an important step toward the creation of the type of knowledge that Robert 
Bellah has called “public philosophy.” 14 Azadarmaki enumerates the founda¬ 
tion for the formation of his future-oriented vision of Iranian sociology in the 
following sequence: “1. A method to understand and interpret past trends; 2. 
The impact that the products of sociology (i.e., books, teachers, students) will 
have on sociology; 3. The social and political conditions of Iran as projected 
over the next two decades; 4. The future of sociology in the West; 5. Inter¬ 
group relationships during the formative period of sociology and especially 
between the second and third generations; 6. The nature of the relationship 
that might emerge between sociology and political structure and social prob¬ 
lems.” 15 The preceding suggestions provide significant assistance in formulat¬ 
ing a public and future-oriented vision for sociology in Iran. 

The Characteristics of Sociology in Iran 

At the core of Azadarmaki’s book is a concern with the historical experience 
of sociology in Iran as well as with its current state. Although the author is cer¬ 
tain that sociology has not been instituted in Iran and has not seriously con¬ 
fronted the social problems of society (p. 103), he clearly demonstrates that 
it has some special characteristics of its own that have imprinted themselves 
on prevalent intellectual traditions and the general politico-ideological atmo¬ 
sphere. These characteristics can be examined under the following headings: 


Literary Reading of Sociology 

Without a doubt, the powerful literary tradition in Iran has fundamentally 
influenced the formation and development of sociology. It is not surprising 
that some of the views and interpretations of the founders of Iranian sociol¬ 
ogy showed evidence of literary influences. Initially, sociology was studied in 
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the Department of Literature at the University of Tehran. Dr. Gholamhussein 
Sadighi, the founder of sociology in Iran, commenced the study of sociol¬ 
ogy by teaching a course on “The Social Facts in Persian Literature.” 16 For 
many years thereafter, “some of the students of the great teacher [Sadighi]” 
committed themselves to teaching ‘Social Facts in Persian Literature,’ but 
Sadighi’s course has never been taught properly by his followers” (p. 41). 
Azadarmaki adds that “in the beginning, sociology was significantly influ¬ 
enced by literary circles” and “people like Sadighi were most influenced by 
Iranologists and Orientalists like Hossein Taqizadeh.” On Taqizadeh, Sadighi 
has expressed the view that “not since Khajeh Nasiruddin-e-Tusi (1201-72) 
and definitely not in the past two or three centuries has anybody emerged as 
knowledgeable as the late Taqizadeh” 17 

It is interesting that Orientalists and Iranologists of that period took a phil¬ 
ological approach to their research, and it is likely that the Persian vocabulary 
and encyclopedic works of sociologists such as Sadighi and Arianpour were 
directly influenced by Orientalists working at the time. In subsequent years, 
scholars of Persian literature and literary writers played a crucial role in shap¬ 
ing sociology in Iran. In his Contemporary Sociology Mohammad Mehdi Salehi 
writes that “aside from these few professional sociologists, a large number of 
Iranian scholars have directly or indirectly expressed ideas about social phe¬ 
nomena since mediaeval times. For instance, the works of Abu-Mohammad 
Saadi, in terms of sociological content, have been very rich... Sadegh Hedayat, 
Jalal al-Ahmad and many other writers, while not formally recognized as soci¬ 
ologists, offer plenty of sociological observations and analyses in their writ¬ 
ings on the lives of our people and could serve as a useful source for social 
research.” 18 In the 1960s and 1970s, some of the important sociological works 
were produced by writers and literature scholars (and not sociologists) like 
Al-e Ahmad and Gholam-Hossein Saedi. During this period, even an impor¬ 
tant Iranian sociologist, Amir Hossein Arianpour, was rewarded for the “elo¬ 
quent prose” and the suggestive terminology that he provided in an exhaustive 
dictionary toward the end of Zamineye Jameeh Shenasi (The Context of Sociol¬ 
ogy). Reflecting the influence of literature on sociology in Iran, Salehi himself 
comments on Sadighi s excellence in writing. He believes that Sadighi was as 
obsessive about his appearance as he was about his writing style. With regard 
to others who studied in Europe Salehi also remarks that “after returning to 
Iran and becoming active in the university, they were still occupied with com¬ 
parative and historical studies of the Persian language and Iranian culture.” 19 

Some are of the opinion that a literary approach to sociology is a posi¬ 
tive step in the direction of creating an “indigenous” or “Iranian” founda- 
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tion for sociology. In my opinion, however, a literary approach to sociology 
is one of the problems tied to the crisis of sociology in Iran. A brief review 
of the books and articles that appear to have been compiled within the area 
of sociology demonstrates the extent to which the method of “essay writing” 
(the emphasis being on prose and poetry without any effort at reasoning and 
analysis) has resulted in the elimination of a proper sociological discourse 
among sociologists. 

In any case, literature is the most indigenous mode of expression around 
the world and even literary works which are part of the world literary canon 
are the products of local experiences which have, because of their connec¬ 
tion to human experience at a broad level, received universal recognition and 
acceptance. However, the danger of confining oneself to local literature— 
trapped within the intricacies of language—is that one will relinquish the 
potential communicative scope of logical reasoning. Such confinement and 
localized understanding of the world has resulted in the formation of other 
human sciences, like sociology, that lack any links to the genuine cultural 
and social conditions of modern Iran. This may explain why many sociolo¬ 
gists in Iran became infatuated with creating a uniquely “Iranian” sociology, 
a goal which is extremely short-sighted. It is far from clear why the social 
observations contained in the sixth-century A.H. (thirteenth century C.E.) 
writings of Saadi have any bearing on analyses of current conditions in Iran 
and, why they should be considered more important than an awareness of 
German conditions during the time of Max Weber, or Frances at the time of 
Durkheim. 

How can the promotion of democracy and civil society be considered 
alien to an Iranian identity, while Sufism is considered the key to discovering 
and constructing an Iranian modernity? Without a doubt, the research and 
exploration of the history of Iranian culture is important in making sense of 
society as a whole, and the explanation and practice of Sufi mysticism and 
Iranian literature can play an important role in the construction of a modern 
culture. However, confining oneself to the achievements of Persian literature 
and Iranian mysticism and depending upon certain limited social categories, 
forged in the name of creating an “indigenous” sociology, are harmful to the 
sociological enterprise. For instance, todays sociologist of religion must use 
sociological methods to critique traditional mentor-disciple relationships 
which have their roots in Iranian mysticism. Not only is such an approach 
worthwhile, it is also a critical step that any serious sociologist must take in 
his or her research. 
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Philosophical Reading of Sociology 

Sociology may share many ideas and assumptions from philosophical 
thinking. However, philosophy and sociology are two different academic 
disciplines and one cannot be reduced to the other. They have created their 
own approaches and questions. However, this does not mean that interac¬ 
tions and dialogue cannot take place between the two fields of study. On the 
contrary, sociology, which operates in the sphere of social thought, must 
seriously familiarize itself with philosophy. It is impossible for a sociologist 
to engage in qualitative study and research and not be familiar with episte¬ 
mological arguments in philosophy. Without studying Kantian thought, or 
the works of Hegel and Nietzsche, it would be difficult to analyze concepts 
such as modernity, reason, and civil society from a sociological perspec¬ 
tive. However, in Iran, some of the philosophical questions and ideas have 
gone so far as to displace the questions and subjects of sociology. Some of 
the subfields of sociology, such as social thought, sociology of knowledge, 
and the sociology of religion are located and debated within the sphere of 
philosophy. Azadarmaki writes: It is interesting that “about sixty years ago, 
this science [sociology] was one of the first fields to enter Iran via scholars 
whose main field of study was philosophy. Among the first of such scholars 
of sociology and anthropology in Iran was Wilhelm Haaz, a German who, 
as an adjunct lecturer, taught a course on racial theory for several years in 
the Department of Literature and Higher Education.” 20 In addition to this, 
Iran has an extensive philosophical tradition. It has played an important role 
both in popular traditions and in the study of the East. In recent times, the 
influence of certain versions of Marxism has resulted in philosophical inter¬ 
pretations of sociology. On the influence of Marxism on sociology in Iran, 
Naraghi explains that “the growth of Marxist thought has been one of the 
most prominent and substantial grounds for the development of sociology in 
Iran.” 21 However, much Marxist theory in Iran has overemphasized nonsoci- 
ological categories of analysis—particularly categories such as “dialectic” and 
“materialism.” Unproductive debates on such sterile categories influenced by 
Russian Marxism did not help the growth of sociology. 

The use of religion as an ideology among some intellectuals and clergy 
(theological intelligentsia) was another significant factor that resulted in the 
strong bias in sociology toward theological concepts and frameworks. The 
religious intellectuals of the 1960s and 1970s utilized their limited sociologi¬ 
cal knowledge, on the one hand, to present religion as an appealing under- 
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standing of the time, and, on the other, to criticize the source of their main 
ideological competition—Marxism. Intellectuals such as Ali Shari'ati strove 
to produce a new sociological reading of religion. For example, in the books 
Society and History, The Causes of Materialist Tendencies, and Social Evolu¬ 
tion, Morteza Motahari, the well-known religious scholar, strove to use soci¬ 
ology in order to strengthen their (religious) theoretical perspectives without 
paying any attention at all to sociological theories. These efforts were widely 
embraced by large numbers of youth and university students of sociology. 
The writings of Ali Shari'ati had an especially significant impact on the 
propagation of a new type of sociological thought. Shari'ati invented the 
concept of “Islamic sociology” in Iran . 22 It is interesting that for Shari'ati, 
the most important category for a sociological interpretation of religion was 
a “dialectic,” a fundamentally “asociological” category which was essential to 
the Marxist philosophers of the time. 

After the Islamic Revolution, the transformation of religion into an ideol¬ 
ogy and the push for a theological reading of sociology was strong. Azadar- 
maki writes that “in these times [the Cultural Revolution and the closing of 
the universities], we are confronted with numerous activities of university 
professors within the human sciences and the members of the ‘foundation 
for the path to truth’ under Mohammad-Taqi Mesbah-Yazdi’s leadership and 
in the name of the office of cooperation between university and seminary .’” 23 
Elsewhere he writes that “it is clear that the office of cooperation between 
the university and seminary’ was biased toward the promotion of the works 
of Shari'ati and Motahari ” 24 However, Azadarmaki emphasizes that after the 
Revolution, no other thinker was as influential in sociology as Abdulkarim 
Soroush. “Of the most significant factors of change in the construction of 
research methodologies have been subjects produced out of Soroush’s works 
and also through critiques of his work at the university level in the areas of 
the ‘philosophy of science’ and ‘methodology .’” 25 Without a doubt, Soroush 
has produced much more critical and precise work than other intellectuals 
on theoretical issues. He has also had a significant impact on the university 
community. All the same, it must not be forgotten that Soroush is not a soci¬ 
ologist but a philosopher and a theologian and he understands and stud¬ 
ies sociological problems through philosophical and theological lenses. In 
his writings and debates on epistemology, religious sociology, and even the 
relation between science and religion, Soroush does not deploy sociological 
concepts and theories. Even though he offers intriguing sociological obser¬ 
vations, most of the issues he engages with are located within a religious- 
philosophical framework. 
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Clearly, students of sociology in Iran are strongly influenced by Soroush’s 
work on reforming religion, but with regard to purely sociological topics his 
work does not provide any guidance. A study of Soroush’s writings reveals that 
even in his discussions of secularism and religion, he has no interest in debat¬ 
ing with sociologists of religion. The questions that he poses are, for the most 
part, philosophical and theological and his presumptive audience and support¬ 
ers consist mainly of religious scholars (mostly Muslim and some Christian). 


The Crisis of Conventional Sociology 

Another point about sociology in Iran that Azadarmaki highlights is the 
current state of decline of “conventional sociology” or academic sociology. 
Perhaps it is possible to argue that the influence of literary and philosophical 
discourse in sociology and the proliferation of nonprofessional writers and 
thinkers (those who have no formal training in sociology and whose spe¬ 
cialty is in a discipline other than sociology) is the direct cause of the state 
of decline in sociology (perhaps this is true even for the human and social 
sciences in their entirety). Moreover, sociology is suffering from a lack of 
serious “vision” among sociologists caught up in the most basic and general 
concepts of the field. Azadarmaki writes that “the manner in which sociol¬ 
ogy was introduced in Iran, its confrontation with problems, the reactions it 
elicited, the establishment of organizations and institutions, the overcrowd¬ 
ing of students, occupational problems, the position of government, the lack 
of professional positions, the ambiguity in dealing with problems (abstract 
and theoretical rather than objective and relying on social realities), the mix¬ 
ing of traditions of thought without organizing or differentiating their rela¬ 
tions to each other (U.S. and European educated scholars without attention 
to their differences and the absence of communication), the sheykhokheeyat- 
garayee (the unconscious obedience of the elderly) that resulted in tradition 
and social literature, fragmented research, harsh critiques of philosophy— 
these factors, among others, have caused a serious crisis in sociology .” 26 

An extremely important issue in the crisis of sociology and the lack of 
serious attention paid to the social and human sciences in Iran is the unsta¬ 
ble and unbalanced structure of higher education. Ever since the idea of 
modernity was embraced in Iran, higher education has revolved around the 
dominance of engineering and technology. The consequence of such short¬ 
sightedness has been the diversion of all financial and other resources toward 
advancement in the fields of engineering, science, and medicine, presumed 
to be the only guarantors and source of “progress” and “development.” 
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It is evident that during the period of modernization, first-generation 
Iranian intellectuals were familiar with the human and social sciences. The 
university entrance examination system is one of the destructive factors that 
has weakened the social and human sciences in Iran. This system divides 
students according to a hierarchy of university majors. The humanities and 
social sciences are ranked at the bottom of the hierarchy and thus, in prac¬ 
tice, the most talented and competent high school graduates are encouraged 
to apply to engineering and medical schools. Such fields, which offer better 
financial support and intellectual resources, promise a brighter future and 
greater possibility of finding a job. Hence families and young students pre¬ 
fer to devote all their time and effort into entering these departments. Until 
Iranian society ceases to be a prisoner of the “development” paradigm, it will 
prove difficult to change these structures. Sociologists’ efforts to bring sociol¬ 
ogy closer to the technical and applied sciences will not solve this problem. 
Such action can only result in the elimination of the critical and analytical 
dimensions of sociology. 
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Conclusion 

Modernity and Its Traditions 


Iranians are experiencing their own modernity at a time when the 
very paradigm of modernity is being radically questioned in the West, its 
place of origin. The modern history of Iran reveals a fascinating diversity of 
narratives that reckon with the nations particular and often troubled experi¬ 
ence of transition to a modern nation-state in the context of globalization, 
a nation-state often fraught with the perils and seductions of modernity as 
an absolute epistemological category, and a nation-state being reclaimed by 
nativist forces and ideologies, going through dictatorship and violent revolu¬ 
tion in a national quest to give shape to democratic modernity in the Iranian 
context. From the kaleidoscopic point of view of the present, looking back 
over the multiple roads and question marks of modern Iranian history, we 
must ask how we may produce a narrative of modernity that can at once 
critique Iran’s traditional concepts and institutions and take account of the 
shortcomings in the received paradigm of modernity. Then, facing the roads 
to the future, we must ask which of them will help us overcome the short¬ 
comings of both national tradition and the universal experience of moder¬ 
nity as we have so far known it. 

To commence such a discussion, it is necessary at the outset to elucidate 
the meaning of modernity and post-modernity as these concepts are used in 
both the contemporary intellectual worlds of Iran and of the West. Here we 
confront two received models: the “abstract” and the “sociological.” The task 
of choosing the one or the other is not easy, particularly because the choice 
is between a concept rooted in certain venerable European philosophical 
traditions of “universalism,” and the very motor of much political thought 
and practice in the shaping of modern nation-states both in the West and 
elsewhere, and a concept experienced in the particular temporal passage of 
modern societies all over the world. As a fully conceptualized idea, the socio¬ 
logical model is in many ways a reaction to the titanic ambitions and lamen- 




table failings of the abstract model. The totalizing abstract view is a universal 
historical blueprint-cum-Eurocentric prejudice exposed by the very applica¬ 
tion of critical reason fostered by the Enlightenment. It was prompted as well 
by the bitter and violent historical experiences of national projects of mod¬ 
ernization which failed in their democratic promise. By dint of these expe¬ 
riences, we have witnessed a plurality of historical rationalities or cultural 
logics of modernity, which have led at times to dangerous political dead ends 
and at others to unanticipated promise. But in all cases the plurality of mod¬ 
ern experiences goes beyond the limits of the European universalist imagi¬ 
nation in its grandly linear and essentially Hegelian historicist framework. 

A glimpse at this vista refers us to the pathbreaking work of Marshall Ber¬ 
man, whose All That Is Solid Melts into Air, leads implicitly to the conclusion 
that if modernity is not an “abstract project,” then, although certainly rooted 
historically in the desires of the West, it can never be limited in meaning 
by Western narratives of modernity. To even begin conceptualizing moder¬ 
nity as it presently exists we must take into account the great diversity and 
heterogeneity of experiences in the numerous societies engaged in working 
toward modernity and making it a global phenomenon. 

If we do, it would not be long before we met with the incommensurable 
textures of modern experience which necessarily give the concept of moder¬ 
nity greater definition. We may ask, for example, whether Foucaults cri¬ 
tiques of nineteenth-century Europe in terms of the asylum, the hospital, the 
prison, and so forth can be fruitfully applied to Iran in the modern context. 
In a study of the Iranian legal system and its shortcomings, for instance, can 
we argue, on the basis of Foucaults theories, that the Iranian legal system, 
a product of modernity, has already crossed the threshold into the realm of 
post-modernity? And does this evidence point to the failure of modernity as 
such? To such a query I would reply in the negative, for in the Iranian case 
we have yet to establish our position in relation to modernity. This insight 
teaches us that the weakness of modernity in one place does not mean we 
have reached a dead end in another place. At the same time, Foucault’s 
analytical techniques, the archeological and genealogical critiques, may be 
very helpful in critically engaging the prevailing collective understanding of 
modernity in contemporary Iran. Thus, we must train our focus upon the 
“particular experience” of modernity, which is to say, practical or theoretical 
experiences which are unique. 

As far as Iran is concerned, the target is not to go beyond modernity, but 
rather to foster an appropriate relation to modernity as a global condition 
manifested through particular national experiences. Thus John Locke and 
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Thomas Hobbes can be said to have made their arguments on the basis of 
the particular experience of England in the context of Europe and the world 
situation during the seventeenth century. This narrative reflects the experi¬ 
ence of the revolutions of the seventeenth century, the formation of new gov¬ 
ernments and modern institutions, and efforts to comprehend and theorize 
the best possible path through these bewildering changes. The subsequent 
changes that England underwent required further deliberation. Suffice it to 
say that out of the transformations these nations underwent on the path to 
modernity and their cumulative deliberations on these experiences, these 
early traditions provided the foundations for the debate on modernity as a 
universal experience. This history indicates that although England’s experi¬ 
ence of modernity differs from that of Germany, the reflections of both Ger¬ 
man and English thinkers on their respective experiences of modernity at 
the theoretical level belong not merely to these particular countries but to 
all thinkers and theoreticians everywhere. From this perspective, moreover, 
we may interpret the work of Foucault not as a bid to step beyond modernity 
into some post-modern realm, but rather as a critical engagement within 
modernity and as part of the very tradition of what we may call democratic 
Enlightenment. 

In this light, the discussion in Iran between modernists and post-modern¬ 
ists cannot duplicate in content the one which has gripped Europe so divi- 
sively over the last several decades, simply because the Iranian experience 
of modernity is different from that of Europe. The critique of modernity in 
Iran is at bottom about a strange form of modernity that has been imposed 
on the country over recent years, a dizzying blend of old and modern des¬ 
potisms presented as an ideology of nativism (religiously or nationally con¬ 
ceived) linked to a statist political mentality, or dolat gerayee. The work of 
Foucault does have important hearing on this situation as a critique of forms 
of political modernity, including intellectual surveillance or the panopticon. 
Other aspects of post-modernism, however, have no meaningful application. 
If we consider Lyotard’s discussion of post-modernity as the transition from 
an industrial society to one that is information-based, this is hardly true in 
Iran where even the postal services lack the sophistication to deliver letters 
on time. While the debates circulated by Lyotard are certainly of interest to 
contemporary Iranian students of sociology, they do not necessarily apply 
in the Iranian national context. The basic issue in the debates around post¬ 
modernism for Iran centers on finding the proper path to Iranian modernity. 
Here the contribution of Foucault becomes a double-edged sword. While his 
critical techniques have something to offer, Foucault’s underlying tendency 
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to reduce all political experience to a metaphysic of power ignores the cru¬ 
cial difference between a democratic state and a totalitarian one, and thereby 
unwittingly encourages the occlusion and even the possible justification of 
brutal regimes. This aspect of Foucault’s work probably represents something 
of an oversight on his part, reflecting the fact that his work was based on 
the study of liberal societies. Such nuances can make all the difference in 
discourses of democratic modernity, rendering them either relevant or irrel¬ 
evant in a particular context or debate. With this in mind, we should wel¬ 
come Foucault as a highly fruitful thinker while remaining firmly committed 
to the goal of Iranian democracy. 

This approach differs from that of certain narratives of Iranian moder¬ 
nity which became influential over the course of the twentieth century, 
namely those of Al-e Ahmad and Shari' ati. These efforts to create an “indig¬ 
enous” modernity were in practice highly undemocratic and even totalitar¬ 
ian. The dark wave of these political experiences—and similar experiences 
in other national contexts—teaches us that we cannot think of modernity 
as an entirely “indigenous entity.” Rather, a wide variety of narratives must 
be fostered within the historical and cultural framework of Iranian society. 
Marshall Berman has argued that modernity is in reality an experience that 
mediates a cultural vision and a politicoeconomic effect. This experience 
constitutes something of a middle ground that belongs to the individual or 
society or even the world at large. 

The interpretation of the experience of modernity in Iran involving the 
building of a democratic mode of social life requires the maintenance of a 
generalized cultural vision. This cultural vision necessarily includes two 
aspects or perspectives. First, it is necessary to establish a critical discus¬ 
sion within the framework of Iran’s cultural, ethical, religious, and common 
values. This involves the entire variety of beliefs and values that structure 
Iranian culture, including the comprehension and understanding of the indi¬ 
vidual, the family, gender relations, society, freedom, justice, and so forth. 
Second, this perspective involves entering into a discussion based on mini¬ 
mal consensus about those traditions that predominate in the modern world 
and that have found a sort of global legitimacy: issues such as human rights, 
communal/citizen understanding, democracy, gender equality, and so on. It 
is only on the basis of such discussions addressing human rights and the role 
of the citizen in relation to the state, and keeping in view the full range of cul¬ 
tural interpretations advanced by Arkoun and Soroush, among others, that 
Iranians may clearly and adequately ascertain the position of Iran in relation 
to modernity grounded in a public consensus. Moreover, these public debates 
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must be grounded in a framework of pragmatic considerations rather than 
on an ideological, all-encompassing notion of society. For example, everyone 
agrees that democracy is better than dictatorship: this is a pragmatic state¬ 
ment derived from the realities of historical experience and not a scientific, 
logical, or religious expression. On the basis of this nonfoundational and 
open-ended form of public communication, Iranian society may make the 
transition to what Robert Bellah has termed the “good society” 

An open-ended and public debate of this nature should focus simul¬ 
taneously on the many different thought traditions in Iran and elsewhere, 
rather than seek to construct an inflated vision of Iranian civilization. One 
might reflect, for example, on what a prosperous society as conceived within 
the Islamic tradition would look like, or focus on a particular commentary 
within that diverse tradition. Such discussions could be extended to the state 
and to religion and involve the visions of nationalists, secularists, leftists, and 
other political groups. A minimal consensus could be attained through the 
interaction and engagement of these multiple perspectives and their public 
expressions of belief. Only in such a way can explanations he refined and 
differences clearly comprehended, and the rudiments of common ground 
and shared principles be ascertained among the many groups with claims to 
the political process of managing contemporary Iranian society. Such discus¬ 
sions between the “culture of the world” and “traditional Iranian culture” are 
the prerequisite for acquiring a general view of the “good society” 

While this process includes consideration of the indigenous dimension of 
Iranian society, it does not make any special appeal to that which is “native” 
or Iranian by “nature.” Discourses that make such an appeal are essentialist or 
absolutist and so have little to contribute to a discussion that embraces plu¬ 
ralism, evolution, and forms of hybridism—the basic gateway of departure 
without any final or fixed goal on the horizon. The meaning of “indigenous” 
within the context of these debates is that Iranians themselves must partici¬ 
pate in the creation of this cultural vision, and must not translate it or bring 
it in its entirety from an outside source such as foreign specialists. It was the 
absence of a contribution by Iranians themselves that made the moderniza¬ 
tion program under the Shah an obscene and terrible mistake: modernity 
cannot be borrowed. Modernity is not an object or blueprint which is already 
completed and needs merely to be purchased or sold. It is an end that one 
moves toward only on the basis of dialogue and collective agreement, an end 
which necessarily involves both “indigenous” and “world” elements if it is to 
be truly living and relevant. This is why the articulation of Islamic human 
rights is a worthy endeavor. It will create a space both Iranian and worldwide 
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upon which critiques may he mounted from diverse points of view, leading 
to an open-ended discussion and illuminating aspects of the general cultural 
vision this book has attempted to describe. 

These discussions should be based at the same time on the specifics of 
political, economic, and cultural developments in modern Iran. We may ask, 
for example, whether what we call the University of Tehran is needed or not, 
and if so, what is its precise role? How can it be improved in order for it to 
function successfully? It is precisely within the context of this general vision 
that we may plan to modernize Iran. It must be based on inclusive discussion 
and implementation within the context of new and existing institutions. This 
is modernization by means of democratic criteria with the aim of building 
the “good society” 

Such a multidimensional process might describe already existing but rela¬ 
tively disparate experiences—among young people, women, and religious 
minorities in Iranian literature, scientific research, and philosophy and soci¬ 
ology departments. The combination of these effects, if openly encouraged 
and given institutional support, may eventually produce the narrative of the 
Iranian experience of modernity. Consider the following experience in the 
area of modern Iranian poetry: When Nima Youshij, the first modernist poet 
of Iran, wrote new poetry many critics rightfully said that he was influenced 
by Western poetry. Against the background of Iran’s towering and prestigious 
heritage of poetry, Nima can be said to have placed a foot upon perilous 
ground in experimenting with poetic forms from outside the national tradi¬ 
tion. Yet by doing so, he and others opened a national debate involving at first 
tens of hundreds and now millions of Iranians in critiquing the new poetry 
and seeking to elucidate its structures. In the end, by appealing to readers 
and their fears, hopes, agitations, and internal desires a particular national 
Iranian poetry was produced that combined Western and traditional ele¬ 
ments in an indistinguishable blend. Poets such as Forough Farokhzad and 
Ahmad Shamlu pioneered in this field; they were severely attacked but also 
inspired passionate defense, while other onlookers remained neutral. This 
experience of modern Iranian poetry involved the cultivation of a general 
cultural vision, which, if encouraged and maintained, would allow Iran to 
prosper spiritually. But if artificially curtailed, as it has been, it will inevitably 
produce a sterile and superficial kind of modern culture. 

This is the case with the university system, a problem which touches on 
the issue of contemporary Iranian sociology. Had a space for creativity been 
nurtured in the universities, by now we may have had a tradition of Iranian 
sociology, as in Latin American countries such as Brazil. Although the uni- 
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versity system originated in Europe, Brazilians adopted a foreign analytical 
technique and creatively transformed it to suit local conditions as well as 
the global situation. Today graduate students from the United States go to 
Brazil or other Latin American countries to gain insights from Latin Ameri¬ 
can sociology Conversely, in Iran, sociology has remained superficial and 
imported. An Iranian sociology which is both locally and globally relevant 
can be created only by means of a broad communicative process leading to 
the public conception of a general culture, or the democratic and pluralistic 
road to the “good society’’ 

It is a road necessarily pluralistic, that is to say, opposed to the absolute 
and “conflict-free” ends that we find in the philosophical metanarratives of 
Hegel and Marx, and that form part of a tradition of the Platonic “ideal.” On 
the contrary, the diversity of human experience must he recognized and val¬ 
ued. We must dispense with the notion of a single historical path to moder¬ 
nity, with set grades of ascension modeled on history. The problem is not to 
locate the “true” model of historical progress and apply it from above, hut 
rather to involve everyone possible in the struggle for practical—not uto¬ 
pian—goals of the “good society” based on existing social reality. Lor this, 
Iranian society requires the development of what Richard Rorty has called 
a “final vocabulary” the shared confluence of social meaning grounded in 
broad discussion and geared toward an optimistic view of the future in terms 
of concrete questions regarding specific situations. 

When it follows this road Iran will realize that it is not very different from 
Turkey or even some European or Latin American countries which have also 
experienced dictatorship and other adverse political events, but which today 
practice some form of democracy. Lor this to be possible the necessary tools 
must be made available at the basic level of civil society. There must be a 
broad process of communication with an optimistic orientation aimed at 
what may be called general culture. In this context sociology is the knowl¬ 
edge of the project of modernity, as Max Weber defined it long ago. Sociol¬ 
ogy is the investigation of different projects within specific historical limits, 
designating their positive and negative points, and seeking to define the basic 
conditions of possibility within the modern era. 

This is a different and more concrete orientation than that of Dustdar and 
Tabatabai, both of whom aspire to the Platonic “ideal.” Such an absolutist 
perspective, unfortunately, is opposed to a pragmatic or democratic perspec¬ 
tive. The historicist categories underlying the absolutist perspective of “phi¬ 
losophy” lend themselves to a totalitarian politics that cannot exist within 
the strict limits of sociological analysis. Sociology might make use of phi- 
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losophy to comprehend history and contemplate political theories of justice 
and freedom. Yet these are viewed within the specificity of a given question 
and not inflated to the level of a single philosophical perspective to explain 
the functioning of an entire society, as in Tabatabai’s work. 

The cultural generalizations to which the philosophical perspective is 
prone also constitute a danger. This is particularly so with reference to the 
notion of “Western Rationality,” as if a single conception of rationality can 
guide us on the path to modernity. Sociology as applied to historical stud¬ 
ies teaches us, to the contrary, that there are multiple historical and cultural 
rationalities produced by experiences of modernization, and that each one 
must be estimated and valued in its turn with regard to its real ethical conse¬ 
quences. The experiences of finding the democratic road in Catholic coun¬ 
tries or in India demonstrate the irrelevance of the Hegelian metaphysical 
conception of a single historical road to wealth and power. In sum, philoso¬ 
phy as the basis for social reconstruction presents the very real danger of 
posing fictitious problems as the end of political action, be it the “renais¬ 
sance of being,” as in Heidegger, or the “full self-realization of the Spirit” in 
Hegel. These grandiose, imaginary, and dangerously seductive aims lead to 
considerable human suffering and thwart the democratic project as an aspi¬ 
ration grounded in the realities of everyday experience. The democratic end 
is better served by attention to structural and institutional problems or to 
the sociological terrain of everyday life. Moreover, the sociological politics 
of everyday life does not require the grandly conceived philosophical target 
of an “Other,” either in the form of religion or the plague of foreign influ¬ 
ence. To the contrary, the sociological politics of everyday life thrive on the 
very reality of difference as the basis for continuous discussion and multiple 
points of view in relation to ever-changing situations. Ultimately one must 
steer clear of a politics of “either/or” so as to create a space where people 
may find and embark upon multiple paths to a shared future in democratic 
modernity. 
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